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Foreword 


This book deals with the most pervasive form of learning in society: that 
which comes by and from experience. From the discovery of how to exploit 
the potential of fire to the ability of different cultural and linguistic groups 
to communicate with each other, most of the significant steps in human 
development can be associated with some form of experiential learning. 

Although experiential, or experience-based, learning can be regarded as the 
carliest approach to learning for the human race, the significance and potential 
of it has not been fully recognized until relatively recently. In the formal 
educational system it has tended to be devalued and regarded as somchow 
fundamentally inferior to those organized forms of knowledge which have been 
constructed as subjects or disciplines. The practical and the applied do not tend 
to have the same status in educational institutions as the academic and the 
abstract, Academic rigour is a commonplace of classroom discourse, that 
education should be truc to the lived experience of learners is an alien idea. The 
heritage of Aristotle and Descartes still reigns supreme. 

Luckily, times are changing and there is a dawning recognition of the 
importance and centrality of learning from experience in the academy as well as 
the community in which it was always secure. Increasing numbers of teachers 
and practitioners of all kinds are realizing that the polarity between the 
intellectual and the practical is an absurdity which can no longer be supported 
and that we can only progress if we accept that thinking and action are entirely 
complementary. Case study, simulation and practical work are vital for more 
than particular forms of professional education; learning need not be bound by 
the limits of the classroom or the walls of the institution; attention to values, 
feclings and emotions can enhance learning rather than detract from it; people 


can learn without the presence of a teacher! А 

Great progress has been made throughout this century in the development of 
Particular forms of experiential learning. The transformation of the primary 
school classroom is but one example. However, developments have often 
taken place in isolation from cach other, with separation of levels of edu- 
cation, of subject areas and of national boundaries. I am continually struck 
by the lack of awareness of important educational developments which 


xii Foreword 


take place somewhere else, even when th 
institution. 
Similarly, 


at somewhere else is in the same 


in the area of conceptualizing experiential learning, we find the 
same pattern. The influence of John Dewey, and of misinterpretations of his 
work, cannot be underestimated, even though his name is probably not known 
to most of those who have been affected. Indeed, the whole are 
learning is sorely in need of clear thinking 
straightforward matter to articulate what is g 
conceived. | 

Into this arena entered Ed Rosen who saw the need for a forum to bring 
together what he had sensed was emerging in the field. Experiential learning, 
without fanfare and without the bencfit of academic respectability, is in the 
vanguard of educational development and those who are struggling with its 
implementation, often їп isolation, can find strength in mecting cach other 
and communicating their experience. Thus was born the F 
Conference on Experiential Learning in London їп June 1987. 

The conference brought together an extraordinary range of people. No one 
who was there would have failed to have had thcir awareness of new ideas and 
new practices extended, Among the sometimes chaotic programme, people 
from different countries who engaged in many different. experience-based 
learning practices, met, exchanged meanings and were personally challenged. 
From this forum two things became clear. First, there wa а need to continuc 
dialogue about very important idea ; and second, it was nec ry to transcend 
the barriers of time and place and involve others in the debate. А 

At this point the initiative was taken by Susan Warner Weil and Ian McGill 
who took on the task of making sense of the conference and providing a stimulus 
for this further dialogue. | 

The outcome is nota collection of 
very few Papers as such were 
contributors to the conferen 
the same, No pretence is m 
that a common frame 
and the Ways in w 

This book is si 
For the first time 


a of experiential 
and uscful theory. It is not a 
ood practice and how it can be 


rst International 


Papers presented at the conference, in fact 
presented. It is the endpoint of a process of inviting 
ce to develop their ideas and inviting others to do 
ade in the book that th 
work is shared: different 
hich they think about experiential learning. 

gnificant in the development of ideas in experiential learning. 
the f їп a single volume some of the very different perspectives and 
applications of experienti discussed. бизин апа Тап perceptively 
describe the different ‘v ential learning. Each village represents 
hin the state of learning from experience as a whole. 
lk and Write, to a Sreater or lesser extent, with shared 
5. People within each village have been communicating 
i acteristic flavour of experiential 
villagers have used (Һеј ы “ommerce between the villages: 


ere is a common message or 
authors describe their practice 


al learning are 
illages? of experi 
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the beginnings ofa vigorous debate about what is experiential learning and how 
it can help to promote active learners who take responsibility for their learning. 
The goal for some is access to education or change in educational institutions, 
for others it is personal transformation, and for yet others itis social and political 
change. Many would not subscribe to, and perhaps they would even reject, the 
goals of others, but all would recognize that they have much to learn from them. 

Part of the excitement of involvement in this area is the contact between 
different countries, different cultures and different ethnic groups. Although the 
settings in which we work vary enormously, we share a common human 
enterprise: to understand ourselves and others as we learn from experience. It 
might be hard to see what management training in Britain or social action in 
Africa have in common, but, when they are using experiential learning 
strategies, cach can learn from the other and we can learn from both. 

You can take the chance to do this for yourself here. Experiential learning is 
flourishing and extending its influence. Here we sce that there is strength in 


diversity. 


David Boud 


Preface 


The idea of a publication that aims to capture the sheer diversity and complex- 
ity of experiential learning derived originally from the First International 
Conference on Experiential Learning held in London, in the summer of 1987. 
Over 100 people gathered from all over the world to focus on experiential 
learning from a wide number of perspectives. The contributors to this book were 
participants at the Conference. However, all their contributions, while deriving 
from the Conference, were specifically written with the intention of cohering 
round the major themes we have identified as significant at this stage in the 
development of experiential learning. The conference was a ver i 


resource. 

The perspective quotations which we used to introduce each Part were drawn 
from many hours of video- and sound-tapes made at the conference. They were 
a collective product. The dialogues which we have drawn upon are intended to 
represent the essence of what was said, not an exact replication. They are drawn 
upon here with permission of the producers, Jini Rawlings and Ed Rosen. 
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Introduction 


Origins 


As people from all over the world gathered for the first international conference 
on experiential learning, many of us soon realized that the very term experien- 
tial learning meant different things to different people and that no onc had 
actually sat down and attempted to embrace the diversity of meanings and 
practice that the term connoted. We also realized that not only did the term 
experiential learning have different meanings, but that people also represented 
very different ‘constituencies’ and had very different values about experiential 
learning. 

We have identified four distinct ‘villages’ within the global village of ex- 
periential learning. One village is clearly identified round the assessment and 
ans of gaining access and 
ional 


accreditation of prior experiential learning as a me 
recognition in relation to educational institutions, employment and prof 
bodies. A second village is the place for those who centre their activities on 
changing the practice, structures and purposes of post-school education. 
Another village can be identified among those who place learning from experi- 
ence as the core of education for social change mainly outside educational 
there is the village where there is a focus on the potential 
1 and development. There are undoubtedly 
and nuances of difference within the villages. 
We have found the metaphor valuable for conveying sense and meaning both 
within the villages and for extending our understanding of experiential learning 
through dialogue across the four villages. We take these issues and ideas further 


in the first and final chapters. 


institutions. Finally, 
and practice of personal growth 
overlaps between these ‘villages 


Style, stance and process 


We have asked authors to speak about theory and practice related to experien- 
ual learning from their own position, in the first person, in specific rather than 
generalized contexts. In our view опе of the strengths of experiential learning in 
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practice is the meaning that we give our actions and therefore our thinking, 
They are not separate entities. Meaning is not ‘out there’: we are part of that 
meaning and we can therefore convey it personally. А 1 

Moreover, we as editors do not assume опе truth, one reality, one body of 
knowledge to be associated with ‘experiential learning’. Nor have we attempted 
a ‘neutral’ interpretation of experiential learning. We are also white, Western 
and would be ascribed middle class. A glance at the 
quotations that introduce them and our opening 
will show that we are concerned with particul 
evolved out of our own experiential le 


titles for cach part, the 
paragraphs for cach chapter 
ar issues and values. These have 
arning, including our work in education, 
training and development, and social change in this country and the USA. We 
trust our approach will enable readers to relate to us and to appraise their own 
starting point. Indeed, it is our intention to challenge the view that experiential 
learning is value-free or neutral and can be divorced from its context. Thus we 
convey our own personal stance in our chapters and opening paragraphs while 
also offering readers multiple realities that do exist in this developing arca. 

The central focus of the book is on post-initial education, within and outside 
formal systems of education. Some ‘villages’ are better re 
For example, we did not consider i 


presented than others. 
t necessary to duplicate the substantial 
practice and documentation on the accreditation and assessment of experiential 


learning. We have thus included only two chapters on this, although issues 
relating to this village are dealt with through our own contributions. 
We would like to emphasize that the sexist | 
quotations from other authors has been ret 
maintaining the veracity of the original, 


anguage which appears in 
ained only in the interests of 


Organization of the book 


structure of the boo 
of experiential le 
ailed introductio 
B we explore the possibilitie. grating idcas across thc 
our villa Phe is divi i ich. i 
ee he book 4 ided into five parts which arc intended to provide 
€ and structure, The chapters а ithi 

eon . ire grouped wit зе parts to reflect 
their primary emphasis. ini: Мыш 
, Atthe beginning of each chapter w 
Introduce the chapter and make 
are intended to Suggest wz 
affirmed, claborated and indeed challenged 
line connections wj i i 


k. The first chapter sets out our framework 
arning and its meanings and applications. 
n to many of the contributions. In the final 
5 resulting from inte 


alue-free, but 
tified in Chapter 1. 


ar eople thr 
Struggles visible. peop oughout the book and to make our own 


EE 
We introduce cach part with 


‹ A 
ers yes’ wh; 
Perspectives which have been drawn from 
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many hours of video- and sound-tapes made at the conference. Our purpose in 
including these has been to convey those moments of dialogue which often 
capture the essence of the major critical issues, conflicts and questions we need 
to ask about experiential learning. The perspectives also show the many 
different starting points that we come from as practitioners. The perspectives, 
therefore, provide an alternative ‘entry’ point with which you may engage. 

Part 1, ‘Making Sense’, provides conceptual frameworks to account for the 
diversity of theory and practice associated with different meanings and 
purposes of experiential learning. This part conveys multiple meanings and 
purposes, which influence practitioners’ ‘ways of seeing’ the world. 

Part 2, ‘Coming To Know’, deals with the processes of coming to know 
oneself as а person and in relation to others. The contributors concentrate 
upon the ways in which as individuals, and as practitioners in and outside 
educational institutions, we can ‘come to know’, to use Salmon’s (1980) phrase, 
in relation to our worlds and in the process create and extend learner 


oursclv 
autonomy. 

Part 3, ‘Creating New Possibilities for Learning’, conveys developments in 
post-school education settings. There readers will find accounts of current 
practice in a number of countries in relation to course programme modes, 
access, professional education and institutional change. Critical issues are also 
raised in respect of the assessment and accreditation of prior learning. 

In Part 4, "Transforming and Empowering’, contributors record and develop 
ways in which experiential learning can be used as a transformative force in 
society, particularly in ov ercoming forms of oppression whether from the state, 
institutions within it, or forms of social oppression. The authors critically reflect 
on the means by which experiential learning can contribute to social change and 
how the very process of experiential learning itself can be an engine or means of 
enabling liberation by virtue of its potential democratic and participative 
approach. 

In Part 5 we conclude by appraising the p 
that may emerge as a result of dialogues across the villages. T 

Experiential learning, whether personal, in use in formal institutions or in the 
community, is usually concerned with swimming against the mainstream to 
bring about change. This inevitably involves struggle, which contributors have 
been asked to convey in their chapters. . | 

As co-editors, we hope that our own and others’ explorations of this develop- 
ing field will engage a wide range of readers — whatever their degree of 
familiarity with experiential learning. We look forward to the dialogue that is 


certain to emerge from engagements with this book. 


sibilities for experiential learning 
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Part 


Making Sense 


1. Perspectives 


about what experiential learning means to them. Some- 


are ignoring the different issues that people are 
aybe we can build a meaning for 


Everybody is talking 
times it seems as if people 
expressing. Butifwe look at those differences, m 
experiential learning that incorporates all of us. 


xperiential learning is not about 


For those of us from Third World countries, € 
ans life and 


picking up credits and bits of knowledge. It is about survival. It me 
death situations and it’s about working with young children as well as adults 
and women as well. It’s almost as ifthe West is teaching the rest. They’resaying, 
‘This is what experiential learning is.” But then, can we possibly be talking about 
validating peoples’ experiences, in the ways that they keep saying they are? For 
us, experiential learning is not a methodology; it is not a technique. It is 
education. 

ays of looking at experiential education: one in 
nal structures of education and in some cases 


even moving forward and thinking about challenging traditional structures of 
socictics. Alternatively, people are talking about fitting the non-traditional or 
experiential learning that people do as individuals back into a very rigid 
structure, in which the traditionalists decide which bits of that learning are 


умайа... 


Chere seem to be two different w 
terms of challenging the traditio 


What we arc actually doing in our own work is trying to empower people and be 
involved in educating in the community, and so when people talk about 
experiential learning only in terms of traditional institutions, the connection 
between what I am doing and what they say they are trying to dojustisn’t there. 
Mecting with people working in institutions, though, opens my суез; it gives me 
a broader definition of experiential learning. I just hope 1 do the same for them. 


Experiential learning means to me several kinds of learning: not just within 
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education institutions or at work but learning outside education institutions and 
outside productive systems in the community, I think it is very important to 
keep a very broad interpretation of experiential learning. It’s amazing how 
many people only think about experiential learning in relation to their job or 
training. Our society needs skills that go beyond what are currently scen as 
educational or relevant for employment. Skills of cultural development and of 
social life and of challenging inequality. Vocational or educational experts often 
have too narrow a perspective of the future and future production. 


A Framework for Making Sense of 
Experiential Learning 


Susan Warner Weil and Ian McGill 


Introduction 


‘Experiential learning’ refers to a spectrum of meanings, practices and ideol- 
ogies which emerge out of the work and commitments of policy makers, 
educators, trainers, change agents, and ‘ordinary’ people all over the world. 
They sce ‘experiential learning’ — with different meanings — as relevant to the 
challenges they currently face: in their personal lives, in education, in institu- 
tions, in commerce and industry, in communities, and in society as a whole. 
Across such diversity, however, we discern four emphases for experiential 
learning. Each emphasis forms the basis for a cluster of interrelated ideas and 
concerns about experiential learning. Associated with each cluster are people 
who share aims and values that are more common than different. We have 
chosen to refer to these clusters of people and ideas as ‘villages’. 

In this chapter, we describe these four villages, and some of the practices, 
assumptions, challenges and influences we scc associated with each. This 
‘making sense framework’ is intended to complement other chapters in Part 1, 
and in turn provide a foundation for the remainder of the book. 

In summary, we sce the four villages as follows: 


т. Village One is concerned particularly with assessing and accrediting learning 
from life and work experience as the basis for creating new routes into higher 
education, employment and training opportunities, and professional bodies. 

2. Village Two focuses on experiential learning as the basis for bringing about 
change in the structures, purposes and curricula of post-school education. 

3. Village Three emphasizes experiential learning as the basis for group 
consciousness raising, community action and social change. 

4. Village Four is concerned with personal growth and development and 
experiential learning approaches that increase self-awareness and group 


effectiveness. 


4 Making Sense 


The essence of our personal stance in our chapters, and the book г 
that: 


a whole, is 


^ person who knows only his own village will not understand it only z 
d 3 1 Ж 1 1 „|е "ne , ZU e 
st what is familiar in the light of what is the norm elsewhere will we b 
enabled to think afresh about what we know too well (source unknown). 

a 


By ‘locking into’ one village, we may, without intending it, limit ee 
the realization of our basic ideals and values. We may lose out on the пе ле : 
that can emerge from engaging with different meanings and ai onore 7 
experiential learning. Through dialogue across the villages, we are ena i PA А 
consider what we intend, and what we do, from new perspectives. Contrac ic 
tions can become clearer. Such dialogue affords opportunities to participate m 
conceptualizing and enacting new possibilities for experiential learning. (In 
Chapter 22, we consider some of these new possibilities.) 


The four ‘villages’ of experiential learning 
Below, we illustrate and characterize ¢ 


key assumptions, influences 
different meanings 


"ach of the four villages, highlighting 105 
and challenges Although cach village emphasizes 
and purposes for experiential le 
imply that people necessarily ide 
or that these ‘broad brush’ cate 
villages themselves. From the p 
pretations of experiential le 
our own experience, howev 


arning, we do not mean to 
ntify exclusively with any one of these groups, 
gorizations do justice to differences within the 
erspective of any one village, alternative inter- 
arning may be seen as more or less acceptable. In 
er, people tend to use the term ‘experiential learning 
as if no differences existed. For this reason, more than 
our ‘four village analysis’ will provide a useful introdu 
also contributing to further dialogue and debate. 


any other, we hope that 
iction to the field, while 


Village one: The assessment and accreditation of ‘prior’ 
experiential learning 


In this village, for which we use the 
assessing and accreditin 
experiences as a basis fo 


acronym APEL, the concern is with 
Outcomes resulting from life and work 
new routes into higher education, employ- 
ties, and achieving professional status. Experien- 


g learning 
r creating 


carning which has not been validated previously 
within an educational or professional System of accreditation. As Evans (1983) 
explains further, It can include: 


‚+ instruction based learning, provided by 
been examined in any of the public exami 
those undervalued elements of formally 
encompassed by 1 


à current examinations . 
form of experiential learning w 


any institution, which has not 
nation systems. It can include 
Provided education which are not 
à - It does not refer therefore to any 
hich comes from planned experience and is 
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ssessed as part of a course by an education institution. It is not 
concerned with opportunities for using experience for participatory learn- 
ing. It is concerned with opportunities for entering courses, and for gaining 
remission of study to shorten a coursc. 


A frequently stated aim of APEL is to reduce inequalities in society and create 
new opportunities for so-called ‘disadvantaged groups’. APEL is seen as an 
important means of widening access to higher and continuing education for 
people who, by virtue of their age, gender, race, socioeconomic background 
and/or prior educational qualifications, have traditionally been under- 
represented. For example, Lambert speaks of the value of assessing prior 
learning for ‘women returners' to formal education, who have worked largely 
inside the home since leaving school as a means of: 


. confirming the value of life experience and the learning within it, by 
emphasising the value of learning which may be underrated in our 
educational establishments (Lambert, 1987). 


People in this village are concerned with how to make judgements about 
‘prior experiential learning’, in ways that will be regarded as valid and reliable 
by academics, employers, professional and training bodies. Developments 
relating to APEL have stemmed from initiatives in the United States and, more 
cently, in Britain. To the best of our knowledge, the, originators of this 
interpretation of experiential learning were the Council for the Advancement of 
Experiential Learning (now the Council for Adult and Experiential Learning) 
in the US, under the leadership of people such as Arthur Chickering, Morris 
Keeton, and Pamela Tate. In Britain, the lead in these areas has been taken by 
Norman Evans, now Director of the Learning from Experience Trust, the 
Council for National Academic Awards and, increasingly, the Training Agency 
(formerly the Manpower Services Commission) and the National Council for 
Vocational Qualifications. A perspective from France on such developments, as 
well as some of the critical issues arising from them, is provided by Barkatoolah 
(Ch. 14, this volume). 

More recently, in the US and UK, APEL has соте to be scen as not just 
providing alternative routes of entry to, and exemption from certain courses in, 
but it is also being scen as a means of gaining entry to 
mployment progression, and to training and develop- 
ment opportunities sponsored by employers. It is increasingly associated with 
notions of economic regeneration and retraining, as well as the need for 
continuing education to cope with technological change and the "knowledge 
explosion’ (sec, c.g. Chickering, 1983). | ЖО ЫП 

With regard 16 practice, this village emphasizes the арш Шу 0 the 
; 1 ^t her or his clai knowledge and skills derived through 
student to support her or his claim to kn КАШ rot AT ABEL ие А 
experiential learning with appropriate evidence. The focus n PELS; | 
outcomes of learning that has taken place prior to the point : са se 
accreditation: learning experiences are regarded merely as the means through 


which specific knowledge and skills were acquired: 


TC 


higher education, 
professions, to jobs and e 
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It is not important where, why or how learning is achieved but rather to 
identify what has been learnt and can be assessed (CNAA, 1988). 


The use of some kind of portfolio as a means of documenting learning outcomes 
is common: 


‚+. usually but not exclusively in written form, which gives an account of 
the source and nature of the learning, and evidence of its acquisition 
(Hinman, 1987). 

One example of how autobiographical reflection and the development of 
portfolios can promote confidence and commitment to further study, while also 
serving as a means of accrediting prior experiential le 
Redwine (Ch. 8, this volume). 

Processes associated with good practice 
(1987) as including systematic reflection, 
ing, synthesis of evidence, and assessm 
likens the entire process to a petition: 


arning, is offered by 


in APEL are summarized by Mansell 
the identification of significant learn- 
ent of accreditation. Strange (1980) 


From statements defining their degree program and requirements, 
Students determine what learning outcomes fit the program and re- 
quirements. They then assemble a pctition-like document or portfolio 
descriptions of the evidence they can present in an attempt to тесі 


requirements for identified parts of their degree requirements. From these 
petitions are developed the actual evidence judged for credit in faculty 
evaluations. 


Students are Supported in these processes through, for example, groupwork 
or formal classes, tutori 


he : als, the use of tailor-made instruments and manuals, 
an ау (Evans, 1988). The responsibility for assessment rests with 
academic staff, who can use conventional as well as more innovative procedures 
to assure themselves that 


s \ the student can indeed demonstrate the learning said 
to have been derived from experience. Chickering (1986) 
sessment to the indiv 


stresses the import- 
idual student. Learner-centred, 
r curriculum-centred approaches to АЁ 


mptions about how kno is 
ad d nowledge is *pac 


PEL, can help to 
kaged’ in higher 


Y with this grouping tend to believe that issues raised by 
8iving credit for e А 


п, апд... art of the 


ance (e.g, Keeton, 1980). APEL 
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changing the traditional power relationship between learners апа formal 
educational institutions. As Evans (1985) argues: 


To empower individuals to take charge of their own study through basing 
facilities for learning on the principles of recognition, of accumulation 
and progression, means individual choice is assured ... And it seems 
reasonable to claim that it could produce a democracy of learners. 


Summary 

In summary, approaches within this village emphasize experiential learning as 
a basis for identifying individual learning outcomes. The processes associated 
with APEL, therefore, are seen less as an end and valuable in themselves, and 
more as a means to an end. This ‘village’ has given rise to the considerable 
debate about outcomes of education, and the most efficient and effective ways 
these might be achieved. Employers and academic institutions still tend to play 
a dominant role in determining what kinds of evidence and assessment pro- 
cedures, and what knowledge and skills, or competencies, are considered to be 
valid outcomes of prior learning. How broadly or narrowly the latter are defined 
vary considerably. In our experience, awareness of self and self-in-relation to 
others, is not a dominant preoccupation within this village. The importance, 
however, of APEL in boosting self-esteem and confidence is often asserted, since 
it provides a means of emphasizing adult learners’ strengths, rather than their 
weaknesses. This is seen as particularly crucial for learners whose previous 
experience in formal education has been largely negative. An underlying 
assumption in this village is that experiential learning is neutral, and that 
particular experiences can be selected, interpreted and evaluated without 
considering the influence of the social context on such processes. Finally, social 
change is assumed to be achievable through creating opportunities for 
individuals to progress, be it into education, employment or training. 


Village two: Experiential learning and change in higher and 
continuing education 


This village incorporates a wide range of people in post-school education whose 
emphasis for experiential learning may span from the use of a technique in 
teaching to a philosophy for justifying learner-centred and indeed learner- 
controlled learning as the basis for an entire course, department or institution, 
The different ways in which experiential learning is interpreted and applied in 
post-school education can be limited by demands and restrictions in the 
organization; the boundaries of the professional staff's own understanding of its 
possibilities; and the extent to which the ‘subject experts’ are able and indeed 
willing to relinquish their traditional roles and power. | 
Whatever the degree to which people in this village are involved in experi- 
ential learning approaches, they tend to share two main concerns: that the prior 
experience of learners, and particularly adult learners, is valued and used as 
resource for further learning; and that learning is active, meaningful and 


relevant to ‘real life’ agendas. 
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Within this village, there are those who stress the importance of experiential 
learning techniques or methods (such as structured exercises, role plays, 
simulations, field trips and visits, project work and laboratory or ficld research). 
These approaches might be used within a largely traditional degree course or, 
alternatively, they may serve as the predominant means for working with ideas, 
research and theory. The emphasis for others may be on work and field 
placements, service internships, cooperative (or sandwich) education, action 
learning within work organizations, and cross-cultural experience igni- 
ficant and assessed components in a course of study. Still others may s the 
value of outdoor activities; the opportunities to shadow, or be apprenticed to, 
someone in a community or profession, or to be mentored. Here also will be 
those who are concerned that post-school education involve more personal and 
group development activities, such as those which predominate in Village Four. 
Still others would be concerned with developing independent and contract- 
based learning (see Ch. 2, this volume, for a further analysis of experiential 
learning approaches; and Keeton and Tate, 1978). 

Boud and Pascoe (1978) identify what they consider to be the most important 
characteristics of experiential education: 


- The involvement of each individual student in his or her own learning 
(learning activities need to engage the full attention of a student). 
2. The correspondence of the learning activity to the world outside the cle 


room or educational institution (the emphasis being on the quality of the 
experience, not its location) 


Learner control over the learning experience (learners themselves need to 
have control over the experience in which they are engaged so that th 
integrate it with their own mode of operation in the world 
the results of their own dec 


can 


and can exper сепсе 


ons). 


"These dimensions are further claborated by Boud (Ch. 3. this volume) 
, Kolb (1984) points out that in the USA ‘such le gt... i 
in higher education ... [and] ... 
professional programs’. 
hi анун е of experiential learning, some of the specific objectives 

peop c identi y with their use of these approaches in higher and continuing 
education include, for example: к i 


arning *. . . is on the increase 
in the curricula of undergraduate and 


9 A better understandin 
actual practice. 
Reflection on prior ex 
An active considerat 
real-life situation. 


g of what theory from reading or lectures might mean in 


e . i Р 
Ж perience in relation to new 


] п \ tion ideas and information. 
ion of the implications of 


research in the context ofa 
The assir iilatior i i 
S n and a licatio i 1 
fobie = рр n of intellectual understandings to actual 
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9 The integration of a variety of disciplinary or meaning perspectives in 
relation to a real-life problem. 

9 Reframing the waysin which we perceive and respond to particular situations. 

9 Reflection upon and appraisal of personal and occupational goals from 
alternative vantage points. 

9 A more self-aware approach to one’s own professional practice. 

© A deeper understanding of how we feel in certain situations, and of the 
limitations of our understanding and practice. 

9 A recognition of how institutional, social and cultural factors may cause 
individuals toactin ways that contradict personal and professional intentions. 

© Anawareness of how personal values and meanings influence our perceptions 
and choices of action. 

© Actual experience of, for example, industry and commerce, or social change 
groups, and how they operate. 

ө Opportunities to experience different kinds of values and assumptions in 
action, in relation to particular activities and enterprises. 


Kolb, whose work is cited in a number of chapters in this book, sees 
experiential learning as, ‘the process that links education, work, and personal 
development’. Working from Lewin's original experiential learning model, as 
discussed by Henry in Chapter 2, he stresses the песа for learning environments 
to foster opportunities for learning that enable students to work with, and build 
upon, learning experiences їп a variety of ways. Kolb’s cycle can be summarized 
as follows: experience ser as the basis for reflection and observation; 
conceptualization and analysis; the testing and application of ideas. Each cycle 
gives rise to yet another cycle (Kolb, 1984). 

Kolb (1981) argues that development is attained through ‘higher-level 
integration and expression of nondominant modes of dealing with the world’. 
This involves not only grasping knowledge, at experiential and intellectual 
levels, but it also involves actively transforming it. He argues that the four 
modes of operating identified in his learning cycle cach foster different capaci- 
tics: affective, perceptual, symbolic and behavioural (Kolb, 1984). Hc criticizes 
the tendency of academic environments to ‘over-emphasize’ symbolic learning 
and carly specialization, and to fail to provide sufficient opportunities for 


development and integration. These entail: 


learning how to learn, and . . . appreciation of and competence in diverse 
approaches to creating, manipulating, and communicating knowledge. 


(Kolb, 1981). 


Foran example of ways in which Kolb’s analysis has been combined with other 
theoretical contributions, as the basis for profound change in an entire institu- 
tion of higher education, and all aspects of its curriculum, scc Packham et al. 
(Ch. 13, this volume). i 
People such as Catherine Marienau, Rita Weathersby and Arthur Chicker- 

ith making the values and aims of human development the 
higher education (Chickering, 1981). They and 
approaches put ‘ceilings on development (e.g. 


ing are concerned w 
‘unifying purpose or idea’ for ! 


others suggest that traditional 
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Weathersby, 1981). They stress the relevance of experiential Ааа е 
approaches and philosophies to developing people who cannotj шыш win 
change, but can challenge and question the status quo (sce Chickering anc 
Marienau, 1982). | | 

People who operate within this village and are involved in curricula that are 
largely experientially based often stress learner centredness or learner control. 
This notion is significant in decisions about what to learn, how and where to 
learn it, and about the criteria by which learning might be assessed. Itis actively 
acknowledged that initial learning objectives (negotiated, for instance, through 
‘learning contracts’ with individuals and groups as suggested by Knowles, 
1986) will be influenced by the processes and experience of learning itself. 
Continual opportunities for review and reflection are seen as essential. As 
Stephenson (1988) argues, such programmes: 


- ‘reach the parts of the person that other courses mi 
development of personal qualities and attributes on to centre 
than being something to be picked up on the side. 


` [t puts the 
stage, rather 


Learner-centred or learner-controlled experientially based programmes in 
post-school education have been significantly influenced by goals derived from 
personal growth and development approaches. Carl Rogers (1983b), as much 
an influence in this village as in Village Four, summarizes these educational 
aims as being concerned with: 


га climate of trust in the classroom in w 


: hich curiosity and the natural 
desire to learn can be nourished 


and enhanced. 


++, a participatory mode of decision-making in all aspects of learning in 
which students, teachers, and administrators cach have a part. 

++. helping students to prize themselves, to build their confidence and 
self-esteem, 


. uncoverin 


І g the excitement in intellectual and с 
which leads st 


udents to become life-long learners, 
- - - developing in te 
effective in facilitati 


motional discovery, 


achers the attitudes that rescarch has shown to be most 
ng learning. 


ae helping teache 

` TS to grow as persons findi i : CMT a 
; - Š › ing rick eur 
interaction with learners. 8 rich satisfaction in thc 


good life is within, not something 


ton outside sources (Rogers, 1983, p. 3) 


Cowan and Garry ( 


Ён € of educators ithi 
more traditional pedagogic frameworks: кыанар wibi 


* They do not actively s 
Y Set out to relate that which i 
already understood (this is particul — 


€arnt to that which is 
h rw arly 
the topic being covered). 


true beyond the specific bounds of 
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9 Noscrious attempt is made within the programme to identify or to resolve the 
total relevant needs of learners in that participant group. 

9 Nothing is or can be done to identify or build on relevant experiential 
learning. 

9 All participants are treated similarly; and there is a presumption that their 
learning is, or should be, ofa similar nature. 

ө Motivation is, by implication, extrinsic rather than intrinsic, and hence 
encourages superficial learning 


People who are concerned that experiential learning becomes more wide- 
spread in higher and continuing education sce themselves as grappling with 
issucs that, according to Chickering (1977, in Kolb, 1984, p. 7) go to the ‘heart of 
the academic enterprise’. They regard themselves as concerned with bringing 
about ‘major changes in the current structures, processes, and content of higher 
education’ (ibid.). These changes are scen as essential to preparing learners for 
‘learning to learn’ in a changing society, widening access to higher education, 
developing relevant and meaningful continuing education programmes, and 
building partnerships between higher education and others, such as employers. 


Summary . 
In summary, people in this village tend to stress the process of learning, in ways 
that can entail everything from a technique to a total educational philosophy, 
the latter involving a fundamental change in the role of the teacher and her 
relationship with students. For this group, experiential learning is seen as an 
integrative process synonymous with quality post-school education itself. This 
entails opportunities to develop different kinds of capabilities (e.g. perceptual, 
affective, behavioural and analytical) and to ‘make sense’ of theory, research 
and information on a variety of levels in many different learning situations 
(within and outside the classroom, individually and in groups). Process and 
outcomes are therefore inextricably related. The emphasis in this village is on 
individual development, and the pursuit of personal and occupational goals, 
although collaborative working in groups is often a feature of courses which are 
based on an experiential learning philosophy. The social context, as the 
mediator of individual development and group experience, is a lesser concern, 
except in particular disciplines and professions. Some approaches in this 
village, however, work from the assumption that experiential learning 
approaches will enhance learners’ capacity to sce knowledge as contextual and 
relativistic (Perry, 1970, 1981; and see Ch. 16, this volume). Although self- 
awareness may be a stated aim in this village, the learner’s emotional and social 
development may still be seen as secondary to the development of the intellect 
and skills of application. 

The use of APEL procedures and practices, through which new students can 
gain access to further, higher and continuing education, combined with ex- 
periential learning approaches that encourage the development and integration 
of different kinds of capabilities throughout in higher and continuing education 
programmes, arc together seen to hold immense potential for radically trans- 
forming the higher education system from how we currently know it. 
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Village three: Experiential learning and social change 


This village is concerned with using learning from experience as the basis for 
group consciousness raising, community action and social change. The distinc- 
tion between learning from experience and ‘experiential learning’ is claborated 
upon by Brah and Hoy (Ch. 6, this volume) who stress that in the former 
approach, individual experience is not seen as: 


. independent of power relations in society. Instead, individuals arc 
enabled to make sense of their personal storics by making links between 
autobiography, group history and social and political processes. 


In this village, therefore, a particular concern is how internalized dominant 
assumptions or ideologies in the wider society are rece 
prior learning in this village is scen as a means tow 
empowerment: 


ognized. Reflection on 
ards personal and collective 


This is the process whereby people become aware 
that they have imposed upon their life 
there are alternative systems of meani 
original system is not necessarily the 
might rethink their position 
transform it (Jarvis, 1987). 


that the meaning 


ystem 
world is not the only system and that 
ng. Having become aware that their 
only one, or the best one for them, they 
and then try to act upon the world in order to 


Rich (1972) speaks of ‘re-vision’ when she refers to reflection upon prior 
experience as a basis for new learning, and for acting back upon the world innew 
ways: 


Re-vision - the act of looking back, of se 
old text from a new critical direction — is for us more than a chapter in 
cultural history; it is an act of survival. Until we 


assumptions in which we are drenched we cannot know ourselve 
drive to self-knowledge, for woman 


part of her refusal of the self-de 


cing with fresh eyes, of entering an 


and the 
And this 
, 15 more than а search for identity: it is 
structiveness of the malc-dominated society. 

In other words, re-vision is an experiential learning process, whereby experi- 
ence can be reclaimed and alternative interpretations of prior learning can 
emerge, based on new : 


andings of how such learning may have been 
An example 


of this kind of experiential learning 
d by Wylde (Ch, 1 1, this volume). 
аге many who arg 


ication of knowle 


can undc 


uc that perception, language and 


ucture of reality’ (Youngman, 
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in which certain groups implement and maintain systems of privilege or 
deprivation (Douglas, 1988). 

This village includes many different kinds of groups, each of which brings 
different emphases and ideologies to their interpretations and purposes for 
periential learning. Some are involved in community action and mutual 
support networks that do not necessarily challenge or transform social struc- 
tures, but rather transform the group’s relationship to them. For them, the 
concern is to evolve new meanings and forms of knowledge that have relevance 
to the complexities of their own lived experience. This changed relationship 
provides a basis for using expertise within dominant social structures in ways 
that have personal and collective validity and are relevant to the challenges 
being faced. In this part of the village are groups who are validating their own 
understandings and skills, such as in relation to their health and their bodies, 
such as within the fields of alternative medicine and women’s health care in all 
parts of the world. It includes community action groups, who are concerned to 
take control of their own learning. There are groups of individuals who share a 
common background, such as with regard to their race, gender, disability or 
socioeconomic class, whose access to opportunities and power is unequal, as 
compared with other groups in that society. These groups are increasingly 
involved in challenging academic or other kinds of ‘received’ interpretations of 
their own experience, through trying to understand how both these accounts 
and their own understandings of them have been influenced by particular 
social, historical and economic conditions (scc Chs б and 20, this volume). 

Others in this village may be concerned not just with liberation from 
dominant meaning systems and structures, but also with challenging and 
changing these, through personal and collective action (see Chs 18 and 19, this 


volume). ч 

Whatever the aims, such kinds of learning from experience are scen to 
be valid in themselves. They have emerged from a perception or analysis of 
the inadequacies, biases and oppression of formal structures and systems. To 
many in this village, it would be anathema to have such le rning assessed and 
accredited bya formal institution. Learning is borne out of a struggle to examine 
experience [tam ney perspectives — not thos embodied in dominant values, 
ons of societies. Reclaiming one's own experience has its 


structures and instituti 9 : 
own validity. Others would question the extent to which learning outcomes 
resulting tom these processes could possibly be assessed and accredited, since 
they inevitably challenge status quo conceptions of knowledge and experience. 


From the perspective of this village, post-school, education is seen to empha- 


Size transmission at the expense of transformation: 


Education as transmission presupposes an intact past which can be handed 
over to the next generation; education as transformation demands that the 
future order he past, and the a priori handed to us. Education as 


transmission presupposes that our historical experience may be reduced to 


the level of fact: but education as transformation takes hold of historical 


experience at the level of event, thus emphasizing its uniqueness, and not 


the repetitiveness of mere fact (Boston, 1972). 
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There will also be those within this village who are concerned with the growing 
emphasis on education as an: 


apolitical, acurricular, reactive and consumcr-oriented enterprise 
which casts the educator in the role of marketing expert and technician of 
the teaching—learning machine (Wildemeersch, Ch. 5, this volume). 


There are people in this village who are critical of experiential learning 
approaches that foster self-fulfilment, a heightened sense of personal authority 
or self-direction, and individual achievement: and social adjustment at the 
expense of consciousness raising, collective empowerment and community or 
social action. These more individualistic kinds of approaches can be scen by 
some people in this village as perpetuating the illusions which obscure the 
realities of the wider social condition, and continue to benefit those in power. 
Overall, people in this village are more likely to scrutinize taken-for-granted 
assumptions such as: ‘Technological advances benefit society’; ‘science means 
Progress’; ‘a democracy ensures equality of opportunity for all’. 

Theoretical underpinnings for experiential learning practice within this 
‘village’ come largely from educators and theorists from a range of backgrounds, 
such as Paolo Freire, Antonio Gramsci, Karl Marx, Ivan Illich, Henry Giroux 


and Julius Nyerere, as well as from specifically feminist, anti-racist, or class- 


ur critiques of education (sce, c.g. "Thompson, 1983; Brandt, 1986; Keddie, 
1980). 4 5 


E The notions of dialogue and participation arc critical in this village, but their 
кош are imbued with nuances that are not evident in other villages. As 
reire (1972, pp. 63-4) says: 


ee С an intense faith in man, faith in his power to make 
human which is not the privilege of. ъа an his vaçation to be more fully 
The *dialogical mar? c privilege ofan elite, but the birthright ofall теп... 
: S man is critical and knows that although it is within the 
sform in a concrete situation of alienation, 

use of that power . . , Without this faith in 
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Summary 

To summarize, in this village, there is a commitment to understanding patterns 
that cut across individual experience. This understanding becomes the basis for 
secing ways in which individual interpretations of experience may be as mucha 
function of human diversity as of power dynamics operating in the social 
context. For example, something that an individual has interpreted as a 
personal failing in her life may not be that at all, but rather a function of how she 
is perceived and positioned in that society, and of the structures which reinforce 
those perceptions and that social positioning. Reflections on experience from a 
wider social perspective in groups can help people to decide what action they 
wish to take in relation to themselves, and their role in society, and indeed 
socicty itself. There will be differences within this village, however, in what is 
constituted as the priorities for, and nature of, collective and personal action. 

The context (i.c. economic, political, historical) within which experience 
occurs, and is understood, is the content for learning. The process of learning, 
within any kind of group, can also be seen as content, in so far as it perpetuates 
particular perceptions and power relationships that restrict individual choice 
and action. Personal empowerment and group empowerment are often seen as 
integral to cach other. 

As Cunningham (1983) argues, empowerment educators would consider it 
essential to engage with the question of ‘what one learns from experience and 
who judges its worth’. Experience itself is viewed as anything but a context-free 
concept, and education cannot be neutral, given that both take place in a 
particular social context (see Chs 6 and 19, this volume). In this village, there 
will be those who are critical of experiential learning approaches that encourage 
individualism and narrowly defined economic objectives. 

The process of reflecting is considered best done in groups, where there is a 
commitment to critiquing ‘commonsense assumptions. or ‘taken-for-granted 
experiences’ from different perspectives. Such groups can form initially in 
relation to some form of common experience, although the impact of conscious- 
ness raising can spread to groups in any of the four villages. Although social 
change may be identified as a common end, the meanings this has will differ 
within this village. For some, this may entail groups taking responsibility for 
themselves and taking action, but in ways that do not fundamentally affect 
social structures, but change their relationship to them; for others, social change 
entails a direct challenge to social structures and systems, to dominant assump- 
tions and values. The notions of participation, ‘dialogue З апа empowerment 
are critical in this village, although what these mean in practice can vary 


considerably. 


Village four: Personal growth and development 


s largely on personal and interpersonal experienc- 
sth and development. For some, experiential 
f therapeutic goals, such as how to 
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rise to attitudes and behaviours that diminish personal effectiveness. For M 
the emphasis is on incrcasing awareness of how we relate to others in groups, 
and increasing peoples’ emotional, cognitive and behavioural unde standing of 
influences on group functioning. There is an overall concern with increasing 
personal and group effectiveness, autonomy, choice, and self-fulfilment (sec, 
c.g. Boydell, 1976; Heron, 1982; Kilty, 1982; Smith, 1980). 

Reason and Marshall (1987, p. 114) suggest that personal development can 
be interpreted from three interrelated perspectives: 


... firstly, from an existential perspective as the here-and-now struggle 
with one's being-in-thc-world; sccondly, from 


a psychodynamic perspec- 
tive which views current patte 


ns of experience and behaviour as rooted in 
unresolved distress from earlier (often childhood) 
from a transpersonal perspe 


experiences; and thirdly, 
ctive which views individual experience as a 
reflection of archetypal patterns of the collective unconscious. 

Personal development is seen by this village 
explore new ways of being in the world: to recognize unproductive patterns in 
our ways of responding; to learn how what we say we do may be contradicted by 
our behaviour; to change old ways of responding to interpo 
and to affirm aspects of ourselves which we have perhaps undervalued. These 
aims are usually pursued in a group, or a one-to-one counselling relationship, 
where there is a shared commitment to these meanings for personal develop- 
ment and growth. Empathy, risk-taking, constructive feedback, creative and 
cooperative problem solving, and Support arc kcy concerns in such encounters. 
Reflection on prior experience, as well as ‘here and now experience! within the 
group or relationship itself, provides the basis for insight and change. 

The example of ‘communication skills’ (building on the analysis offered by 
Harrison and Hopkins, 1969) enables us to consider some of the different forms 
and purposes associated with experiential learning in this vill 
with, for example, the post-school education village. In the | 
tion skills’ might be seen as associated with fluen 
and in verbal exchange; with the Capacity to 


the ability to reason and generate ideas, based on sound argument and 
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different im 
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personal growth a 
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ays within a group 


For example, in a 
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list, the group might then decide to focus on a particular aspect, in relation to 
certain kinds of work situations. Group members may then be asked to work in 
small groups, and reflect on, for example, recent relevant situations in which 
they felt that they did not communicate what they intended to communicate. 
The task in the small groups might be to identify common elements in such 
experience, and guidelines for practice. Individuals may also be asked to record 
for themselves any feelings, attitudes, fears and desires which they believed 
blocked them in that situation, and some ways they might work on these 
through other development options, such as counselling, supervision or the use 
ofa diary. Following group feedback on the task, there might be some input from 
the facilitator at this stage on theory or research relevant to the topic at hand. 

Group members might then do some role-play work in groups of three, using 
pre-given situations or ones they set themselves, which are problematic in terms 
of communication within the team and will allow them to apply in practice some 
of the ideas discussed so far. The facilitator would clarify the structure and 
process for this group’s work. For example, cach person in turn role-plays a 
relevant situation with another, and one person functions as an observer. The 
first person might then share what feelings arose for him in that role, and how 
communicated what he intended. The second 
person would then do the same, giving feedback in ways that is constructive and 
conducive to learning (which in itself affords further practice in communi- 
cation). Finally, the observer would share what she noticed and felt during the 
role play. After cach person has had a turn, the group might spend some time 
recording the key issues that came out of the experience for them, both 
individually and as a threesome. In the large group, the facilitator might then 
guide a large group discussion, processing issues as they arise, suggesting how 
these may link with other observations and insights within the group and any 
outcomes of previous activity. She may also encourage people to identify 
(privately and publicly) goals for further learning and action. : 

Thus, in this example, the facilitator is guiding, supporting, encouraging 
challenge and risk taking, and creating a climate conducive to learning. The 
focus here is on the individual within the group, and the effectiveness of the 
al learning becomes the basis for cognitive, perceptual, 
affective and behavioural learning, and for exploring ways in which these can be 
integrated in the work situation and beyond. Content learning (e.g. about 
‘communication’) is not at the expense of learning also ayout E s the 
personal and interpersonal meanings that particular information, theory or 
research may have in actual practice. 

Alternatively, similar aims might be pursued through an eae ey а 
ina group therapy setting, which would ordinarily take place ep j brad 
education or work settings. Here, individuals may be та to ie 
More open about thcir feelings and anxieties within the group, "e sq 
Some of the origins of these in their past experiences. This can entai Te ing 
of a different sort. The facilitator will usually take less responsibility for 
Structure and direction within this approach to personal growth and develop- 
ment. He may, however, take primary responsibility for helping odiis ү 
Шс group as a whole to interpret their ‘here and now’ and past experience, by 


cflectively he believed that he 


group itself. Experienti 
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feedback; confrontation; the development of helping relationships кр 
group; the basic encounter; the expression of positive feelings and meer 
behaviour changes in the group. Rogers suggests that such phases че is si mas 
to thinking about other kinds of groups. However, itis our own Sew e diem 
fcelings associated with the various stages in a group's development, and к 
the group’s dynamics are both interpreted and dealt with will Череп ар e 
variety of factors; for instance, the context within which the group occurs; w e 
is considered "legitimate" and ‘illegitimate’ within that group culture; the w а 
in which power is exercised within the group; and the dominant assumptions 
which mediate how group and individual responses are 
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influential in this area, particularly in that his work provided a theoretical 
rationale for encounter and sensitivity groups in the US during the 1950s and 
1960s. 


Summary 

The emphasis in this village is on individual and interpersonal experiencing. 
Experience tends to be treated as neutral and value-free with regard to the wider 
social context, but not with regard to individual experience. Approaches in this 
village span from therapeutic and counselling approaches in which inner and 
past experiencing is the primary concern to development approaches where 
awareness provides the basis for understanding oneself as well as improving 
group functioning. In more structured approaches (usually regarded as more 
appropriate to educational or work settings), experiential learning includes the 
development of understanding of how emotions, fears, anxieties, defences, 
values and attitudes influence behaviour, but in ways which respect privacy and 
the boundary between therapy and educational or work-based development. 
The process of individual and interpersonal experiencing, in all its complexity 
and with all its shades of joy and despair, is of central concern in this village. 
Whata facilitator does and how she does it may vary according to the context for 
personal growth and development approaches. There is, however, an overall 
emphasis on creating a climate conducive to risk taking, support and challenge. 
) iential learning in the context of this village are 
concerned with change, but in ways that stress personal autonomy, choice and 
self-fulfilment, and interpersonal effectiveness. Approaches identified with this 
village tend to operate largely on the assumption that social change will result 
from increased opportunities for people to become more self-aware, more 
genuine, more understanding of others’ perspectives and experiences, and more 


attuned to factors influencing group and interpersonal effectiveness. 


People who think of exper 


Dialogue and diversity: Some implications 


ncounters characterized by diversity, we 
alities and deny our differences. For 
ages, a common assumption operates 
rning’, c.g. learning which arises from 
Boud and Pascoc, 1978) or something 
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tend initially to assert our common 
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to do with the notion of ‘direct encounter (Keeton and Tate, 1978). We may all 
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context, we begin to realize ways in which our current understandings of 
experiential learning might be not just enriched, but transformed. We may also 
become better attuned to differences in our own villages. | 

In our experience, those who would regard themselves as committed to 
experiential learning — as leaders of educational institutions, as policy makers, 
as change agents, as practitioners in various learning or social change contexts, 
and increasingly, trainers and people in industry — tend to emphasize the 
norms and assumptions of one village often at the expense of another. Critical 
debate and discussion regarding experiential learning becomes confined to one 
village alone. This may be a common feature of evolving ‘movements’, but in 
our view there is the risk that we curtail our own opportunities to learn from 
experience and realize our basic ideals and values more effectively. - 

For example, those involved in initiatives aimed at assessing and accrediting 
prior experiential learning seldom speak to those groups who arc learning from 
experience outside the formal system — the very people whom the APEL village 
says it wants to bring into post-school education. Policy makers seldom speak to 
those lecturers in higher education who dare to swim against the mainstream. 
Those who are concerned with process-centred training and personal growth 
outside the system seldom speak to those in formal educ 
put process issues on the agend 
transmission methods, and tradit 
ate. Those who make social chan 
growth and autonomy, and those 
all too easily dismiss each others’ 

O'Reilly (1987) captures the 
together an international group г 


ation who are trying to 
a of courses where content-based syllabi, 
ional assessment procedures still predomin- 
ge a priority, those who emphasize personal 
who are concerned with widening access, can 
values and aims as irrelevant to their own. 
true nature of the challenge when we bring 
cpresenting cach of these four villages: 


+ what might an educator working in a rural village in Asia or Africa have 
11 common with someone developing innovative forms of cducation for 
non-traditional learners in the cities of North Amcrica, Australia and 
Europe? Or what basis for concerted action might there be between those 
working within academic institutions to open access to learning and those 
who wish to realise fully the educational dimension of their work in 
community groups and the voluntary sector? What might there 
common between new approaches to management education 
emerging from complementary medicine and holistic par 
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and concepts 
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of access to higher education, employment and training opportunities and 
professional recognition. 

In the post-school education village, it is assumed that experiential learning 
approaches will make higher education more responsive to a broader band of 
society. As a philosophy of education, it seeks to promote the development and 
integration of a wider range of capabilitics, and a greater sense of personal 
commitment to and responsibility for righting what is wrong in the world 
around us. 

In the village concerned with social change, it is assumed that by critiquing 
‘taken-for-granted’ assumptions about our experiential learning, we shall be 
sufficiently enlightened and empowered to know how to bring about personal 
and social change in our lives and the society in which we live. 

In the personal growth and development village, individual and social 
change is assumed to come through increased awareness of self and others, 
and through improved capacities to learn from prior, and ‘here-and-now’ 
experience. 

Within and across each of these villages, people are struggling to make sense 
of what experiential learning means in practice. What are the actual challenges 
arising from these analyses and commitments to change (whatever that may 
mean?) — engaging in dialogue; empowerment; autonomy; surviving or trans- 
forming: generating involvement in relevant learning; gencrating commitment; 
creating personal meaning; making sense of experience. These notions come up 
repeatedly in the chapters which follow. 

In the paragraphs with which we introduce cach chapter, and through the 
‘perspectives’ that are intended to serve as introductory ‘triggers for cach ofthe 
five parts of the book, we invite readers to examine their own meanings and 
purposes for experiential learning. Our hope is that the diversity of vantage 
points will enable readers to make sense of theory and practice in some new 
ways, and to look afresh at what they know so well within their own village. 

In conclusion, we should like to pose some questions as ‘springboards’ for 
h this book. 


whatever path readers choose to take throug 


one dimension of experiential learning at the expense of 
and our practice, what do we putat risk, ifour aims are 
and development — be it at personal, 
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subjects, and status quo assumptions? 
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9 If'our concern is with experiential learning as a route to self-awareness and 
improving group effectiveness, at what cost do we consider such experiencing 
as neutral, and somehow separated from its social context? 


We are all concerned with change in some form — but what forces operate so 
that one emphasis for experiential learning predominates at the expense of 
others in any one village? Who decides which aspects of experiential learning 
are valid and which are not? Why are some experiences seen 
others as ‘deviant’ or ‘problematic’? 

We believe that there is now considerable potential for an 
learning movement’, but any such movement is de 
engagement with such questions. We may cach pe 
‘transformational’ within our own particular contex 
to scrutiny by others coming to experiential learnin 
indeed, to people representing a w 
village, we may remain un 


as normative and 


‘experiential 
pendent upon our active 
recive our commitments as 
t. But until we subject them 
g from different villages or, 
ider band of social backgrounds within each 
aware of contradictions between our beliefs and 
values, and how these are experienced by others in actual practice. 

There is an old saying that a fish does not know water until it is out of it. 
Salmon (1988) says, ‘the joy, the excitement, the sense of personal freedom, 
which can arise when people extend the horizons of their understanding’, has 
been stressed by people such as Carl Rogers. However, Salmon (1988) su gests 


that this is a gross oversimplification of our actual ¢ 
learning: 


xperience of significant 
++. learning is not always like this. N 


threatening T Where what is presented seems to bear no relation to any of 
one's ways of making sense of things, there is no possibility of grasping it, no 
sense of its connotations. 


ew understanding is potentially 


Salmon аг 


knowing, represents ‘the deepest 
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move forward, and reconstruct the basis of our 
kind of learning’ (1988, p. 29). 


mplications of differences across 
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Meaning and Practice in 
Experiential Learning 


Jane Henry 


Henry has undertaken an investigation into just what do people mean when they talk of and 
‘do’ experiential learning. The chapter is based on qualitative research among a sample of 
people engaged in the field into the meanings applied to experiential learning. The term is often 
used to convey different meanings, purposes and practice. She provides a catalogue of 
approaches based on two dimensions. The first stresses the ‘applications’ versus personal 
and/or social meanings, the second polarizes autonomy and choice versus the needs of the 
environment. This issue is further extended by Boud in Chapter 3. Whether we are engaged in 
the assessment and accreditation of prior learning, experiential learning Sor change in 
communities or higher education, or social change or personal growth Henry makes a 
contribution lo the identification of issues and the search for a common language across the. four 
villages of experiential learning discussed in Chapter 1. She concludes that amidst the wide 
range of meanings and usages are vantage points from which lo make sense of the diversity. 
But she identifies the need for a wider story, which we address in our Conclusion in Chapter 
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Introduction 


The term experiential learning often produces the blankest of looks on the faces 
of those not already familiar with the term. This is largely because experience is 
such a broad term that the phrase experiential learning docs not obviously 
suggest any particular type of learning experience to an unschooled car. Indeed, 
many pcople arguc that all learning is experiential. е 

Even advocates of this mode of learning are often hard put to define what they 
mean by experiential learning or usc the term to refer to very different kinds of 
learning goals, experiences and outcomes. In an attempt to sort out the 
confusion of usage I sent out a short questionnaire to members of the First 
International Conference on Experiential Learning. The questionnaire asked 
participants to offer their explanation of experiential learning along with an 


example of experiential learning they personally were associated with. 
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Meaning 
Theory 


First, let us consider briefly some of the theories of experiential learning But 
have been offered. Kolb’s (1984) description of the learning cycle is by far ш 
most popular. This theory posits four stages of experiential learning - Sun 
experience, observation and reflection, abstract conceptualization and eme 
alization, and active experimentation (summarized in Fig. 2.1). This суо c 
appears to have validity and offer a plausible and appcaling theory of experien- 
tial learning to many people; Kolb is often the main or only theorist quoted E 
papers on experiential learning. Awareness of this modcl clearly Моравии 
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1987), generalization (Boud and Pascoe, 1978), sorting things out (Boydell, 
1976), or puzzle out (Kilty, 1982). Stage four may emerge as experimentation, 
testing implications in new situations, action plans or planning for the future. 
One could argue that planning for the future, experimenting and testing new 
situations all relate to trying out in some way. Similarly, puzzling out and 
making sense of experience relate to a personal sense of meaning, but concep- 
tualizing and generalizing probably refer to a rather different kind of abstract 
thinking. 

What is needed is an attempt to relate the activities, goals and outcomes of the 
various experiential learning approaches to these different stages. For example, 
Gibbs (1987) relates Kolb’s cycle to educational practice by placing common 
experiential methods within a particular sequence in Kolb’s model. He distin- 
guishes four types of activities: planning for experience, increasing awareness, 
reviewing and reflecting on experience and providing substitute experiences. 
He lists a series of methods under each: for instance, under ‘planning for 
experience’ (a stage spanning the conceptualization and experimentation 
stages), he includes action plans and learning contracts. Under ‘increasing 
awareness’ (which spans experimentation and experience), he suggests listen- 
ing exercises and questions. Packham el al. (Ch. 13, this volume) offer an 
alternative elaboration of this cycle. 

Another way of classifying experiential learning is not to describe the 
sequence of learning that is entailed, but to pull out the dimensions that are 
characteristic of this particular approach. A hallmark that tends to separate 


experiential learning theorists from the rest is their determination not to neglect 


the human side of learning and to acknowledge the role of affect and conation, 
alongside cognition. Boud and Pascoe (1978) suggests student involvement, 
learner control and the correspondence of the learning task to activities outside 
the classroom arc central to any experiential learning activity. This stress on 
autonomy and learner control on the one hand, and relevance to activities in the 
‘real world’ on the other, seems central to experiential learning (this is 
developed further by Boud, Ch. 3, this volume). 5 7 | 

So much for the educational theorist. What of the experiential practitioner? 
Looking at individuals’ definitions of the term and comparing this to an 
example of their mode of teaching and learning given in response to my 
questionnaire, it becomes clear that many of the differences in usage are 
conditioned by differences in the kind of learning experiences and situations 
people are in. It is an examination of the relationship between these differences 
and use of the term that forms the subject matter of the remainder of this 


chapter. 


Definitions 


educational practitioner seem to agree on 
It is definitely not the mere memorizing of 
especially if taught by traditional formal 


Both the experiential theorist and 
what experiential learning 1s not. 
abstract theoretical knowledge, 
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methods of instruction such as lecturing and reading from books. Indeed it is 
extreme disaffection with these traditional modes of teaching and learning that 
seems to unite exponents of experiential learning. There is less agreement on an 
appropriate positive definition of the term. | 

There were two broad classes of definition offered by my respondents: 


г. All learning is experiential. This was а minority definition, and one favoured by 
those who were involved in radical personal politics or a practical attempt at 
a future utopia. This group often explicitly stated that experiential learning 
was as much to do with learning in every 
institutions. | 
2. Experiential learning isa sequence of stages. The particular sequence cited varied, 
but all stressed that an experience alone was not enough to count as 
experiential learning: the ‘experiencer’ had to consciously realize the value of 


that experience. Patterns in the responses giving rise to this definition took 
two forms: 
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intended to be meaningful to the student, but meaning is of course a very broad 
and vague term. Certainly, a large part of the meaningfulness referred to seems 
to be concerned with with personal development. 

On an individual level, personal development involves students becoming 
conscious of their own needs and desires and, therefore, ultimately gaining a 
wider agency through the capacity to exercise conscious choice effectively, i.c 
knowing what you want, and going for it in a constructive way. For some, 
personal development includes the development of higher cognitive goals like 
analytical, evaluative and synthesizing skills. 

Part of the goal of personal development seems to be concerned with affective 
goals like ‘understanding oneself’, along with an empowerment that allows the 
student to be assertive enough to ask questions and challenge received knowl- 
edge. For some respondents, empowerment has more to do with social con- 
sciousness raising with a view to enhancing interpersonal understanding and 
tolerance and/or global cooperation and harmony. For others, empowerment is 
more closcly allied to direct participation in some kind of political action (sce 


Ch. 1, this volume). 
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Personal development. 
Social change. 
Non-traditional learning. 
Prior learning. 

Work experience. 
Learning by doing. 
Problem-based learning. 


1. Independent learning offers students control of the learning process, typically by 
a learning contract which offers 


participants a chance to opt to study 
situations of interest to them. It often uses problem-solving and project- 
based methods. 


2. Personal development work focuses on affective learning. The usual method 


employed centres around group discussion and/or pair work (e.g. co- 
counselling), but may employ other techni 

armoury such as drama 
autobiographies, 
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who would not traditionally get this opportunity, enabling them to use these 
resources to produce something for the community. | 

4. Non-traditional education may include a combination of independent study, 
prior learning, and open learning or distance study methods. I have included 
in this group some activities that did not strike me as obviously experiential. 
For instance, one academic viewed an integrative curriculum in higher 
education (e.g. considering different models of human beings) as experien- 
ual. Equally, basic literacy and numeracy courses were perceived by some- 
one in a developing country to be experiential, in that they offered the 
possibility of gaining a much needed skill to equip the student to operate in 
daily life more effectively, and so improve their quality of life. These 
examples illustrate clearly that what is seen as experiential is relative to the 
constraints under which the learning is offered. Most of the examples related 
to work with mature students. 


[21 
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therefore entails design, experience, evaluation and feedback procedures and 
offers scope for extensive involvement and decision making. 


Figure 2.4 provides a model of the key dimensions on which these different 
approaches are focused. The horizontal axis stresses applications in the ‘real 
world’ (especially work and community) versus a concern with meaning. The 
vertical access polarizes a focus on student autonomy and choice versus the 
needs of the environment in which the student finds herself. The methods on 
the left of the diagram — problem solving, learning by doing and work placement 
— all emphasize applications of learning; those on the right are concerned with 
personal and social values. Arguably, the methods at the top of the diagram — 
independent learning, problem solving and personal development — offer most 
autonomy (or, in the case of personal development, are concerned with 
developing that quality). Likewise, those methods in the lower half of the 
diagram — work placement, prior learning and non-traditional learning — 
respond in particular to needs in the environment. 

Each quadrant also illustrates a particular concern. Thus, a personal focus is 
of central concern in independent learning, personal development and social 
change activities. Social issues are central to social change, nontraditional and 
prior learning. Prior learning, work placement and learning by doing are all 
practically oriented, and what we might term the full or staged experiential 
learning approaches of independent learning, problem solving and project work 
are relevant on several counts: they allow the student choice and control, and 


offer a sequence of practically relevant learning that will stretch the student (for 


a fuller account, sec Henry, 1988). 
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Features 


Discipline, duration and location 

It is not just abstract ideals or theoretical dimensions that distinguish these 
various approaches to experiential learning. There are some very fundamental 
differences in the amount of time allowed, where the activity is offered, by 
whom, in which area and how it is assessed. 


г. Discipline. Certain of these activities are more common in some disciplines 
than others. Work placements, activity-based learning and problem-solving 
approaches are found in the teaching of applicd subjects especially (c.g. 
agriculture, nursing, engineering and business). Prior learning and non- 
traditional learning are typically available to mature students and, though 
theoretically of use to everyone, personal development features are more 


common in training for the service professions (e.g. teachers, the police and 
psychologists). 


2. Duration. The amount of time allowed for these activities also varies enor- 
mously. The personal development activities described were all relatively 
short, lasting anything from 12 hours to 2 weeks. However, most were of 2 
days duration or a series of between 5 and 30 one-and-a-half-hour sessions. 
Problem-solving and project work activities were often allocated larger 
chunks of time, ranging from weeks in schools to months in higher education. 
This allowed the student considerable flexibility as to how to order, and 
when to do, the work. Work placements tended to be shorter for school-age 
students (perhaps a few days a week), and often much longer for under- 
graduates ( 1 


c e8. 4-12 months). Work placement, problem-solving and 
project-based learning were more common in the | 
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student is required to complete a project as well. Projects аге often assessed by 
written assignments or portfolios. Many shorter activities are not formally 
assessed. A problem-solving approach may require a written and oral presen- 
tation. Assessment in independent learning can be student-initiated, and can 
take the form of the student presenting an oral case for their graduation backed 
up by a presentation of their written work, and written comments on their 
performance by their supervisor. Prior learning is often assessed via a portfolio, 
documenting outcomes of past experience and, in some cases, by dissertations 
and written papers. 


Outcome 

This brief overview would not be complete without a consideration of the 
outcomes claimed for the experiences offered. Once again, both the personal 
development side of experiential learning and the practical relevance of the 
learning were apparent in the outcomes mentioned. 


1. Personal development. A common outcome claimed for these experiential 
learning activities was awareness, often self-awareness (obviously so in the 
case of personal development). In the socal change approach, attention was 
drawn to the awareness of others. In work placement, awareness of self, and 
above all the realities of the work environment, was said to be fostered. Ifthe 
activity was of a longer rather than a short duration, it appeared to develop a 
quality of confidence that was not there before. This seemed to be so whether 
the task was knowledge-based, such as in some non-traditional approaches 
to basic skills (like learning to read and write), or the self-respect that comes 
from accomplishing a difficult task. Where the student truly ‘owned’ the task 
as a result of choosing it in the first place (e.g. large projects or independent 
learning), liberation in the form of personal empowerment was claimed. 

2. Competencies. Experiential approaches also teach useful skills. For example, 
problem-solving courses often claim improved communication skills as an 
outcome and project courses improved decision-making skills; work placement 
sometimes provides a useful network of contacts. Engaging in processes 
related to the assessment and accreditation of prior learning seemed to 
combine most of these virtues. Self-awareness, new skills and a qualification, 
with a saving in time and moncy by avoiding the duplication of previously 
covered territory, were all said to result. (Surprising as it may seem, virtually 


no one volunteered fun or enjoyment as an outcome.) 


Conclusion 
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What emerged from the questionnaires was how strongly a pase 
the importance of the balance of education switching to д ma nd 
activities, whether they were teaching language, educating their childre n is 
school, involving those who do not traditionally receive education, о] pd ү 
offer those with which to do something more relevant with their yi «^ i 
these experiential approaches not only share an underlying philosop y ut ae 
common problems, such as being accepted in traditional ү А А 
developing appropriate alternative assessment methods to those normally used 
in formal education. Partly for these reasons, I believe it is useful for the field to 
go forward as a whole. | 4 
~ The current shift from the industrial to the information age will also affect 
education. It is predicted that four or five different jobs per lifetime will be the 
norm, so the impetus to provide morc training grows. The pace of change is such 
that educators have to face the problem of knowledge obsolescence, c.g. science 
graduates may find their undergraduate studies outdated by the time they 
complete their doctorates. The increasing availability of on-line data and 
knowledge on tap also shifts the educational emphasis from retaining knowl- 
edge to developing the ‘knower’. The challenge is to develop competent 
individuals who have initiative, sensitivity to others and awareness of practical 
realities, along with sufficient confidence, insight, skill and flexibility to act 
effectively in a changing world. 

Experiential learning methods are designed 
motivated, assertive, adaptable, able 
who know how to find relevant info 
arguably better placed to do so th 


to provide just such self- 
Situation improvers and communicators 
rmation and apply it. Indeed, they arc 
an those trained by the traditional ‘chalk and 
talk’ emphasis on analytic cognitive skills and discipline-based knowledge, at 
the expense of affective, conative, synthesizing, integrative and practical skills. 
Experiential learning actively recognizes these educationally neglected sides of 
humanity which encourage the learner to perceive the relationship between 
different aspects of their lives, different disciplines 
responsibility for their actions. 

If we just had a Story that was c. 
methods might be 


and viewpoints and to take 


asier for others to g 


rasp, experiential learning 
in much more widespread usc tha 


n they currently arc. 
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argued then that there was no absolute feature which meant that a particular 
activity could be described as experiential learning, but that there was a 
spectrum of more or less experiential activities along three main dimensions. 
A programme could be legitimately described as experiential if it showed 
significant characteristics of at least one of these dimensions. Commonly, 
experiential learning activities showed a mix of all three. : 

During the past 10 years, I have become aware of a great deal more work 
about experiential learning and I have seen many more programmes in action. I 
have been prompted to think of ways of conceptualizing what is sometimes an 
elusive notion. I have found it useful to distinguish between two aspects. First 
are those descriptions of what people do which they label ‘experiential learning’, 
which is what Fig. 3.1 portrays; these focus on goals, purposes and sometimes 
content. Second are the processes in which teachers and learners engage when 
they are involved in experiential learning. 

There is a great deal of work taking place in this latter area and it seems to be 
of more immediate importance than the attempt to map the field. Work of this 
kind secks to make sense of what occurs in experiential learning and draws from 
the practice of excellent proponents ideas and models which are helpful to those 
who are involved in planning and implementing projects and programmes. 
Probably the most significant work of this type has been directed to an 
understanding of the cycles of learning activity in experience-based learning 
and the role of reflection in it — starting with Dewey (1938) and Lewin, and 
moving on to Kolb (1984) and Schön (1983). Reflection has emerged as the key 
concept and my colleagues and I have been guilty of coining a slogan in the title 
of a book, Reflection: Turning Experience into Learning (Boud et al., 1985). This aims 
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Figure 3.1. Dimensions of experiential education 
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to explore some of the approaches which can be used in рец! vn d 
promote reflection. There is much fruitful work occurring in this arca gc n ral ly М 
and as some of it is described elsewhere in this book, I will not dwell on it here. 

It is impossible to discuss experiential learning without bringing in many 
ideas and issues from closely related aspects of education, training and learning. 
Experiential learning is not a realm of activity which can be divorced from other 
educational practices. It may be less controllable and more context-related, but 
it is no less in need of clear thinking which builds upon useful concepts from 
elsewhere. Indeed, its very characteristics make it an important arena for the 
development of ideas which can be applied in more conventional settings. А 

The two areas which I believe have much to offer to an understanding of 
experiential learning arc thosc of adult learning and autonomy in learning as it 
has been applied in higher education. The rest of this chapter will concentrate 


оп these aspects and examine their im 


plications for experiential learning 
practices. 


Main traditions in adult learning 


There are many ways in which we could classify the traditions of adult learning. 
One of the simplest ways of doing this is to take four themes which are influential 
in current theory and practice. Each one of these holds sway over a different 
domain of post-secondary education and training and has grown up in response 
to the particular demands of these domains. 

By characterizing them as four 
has not been some cross-fertilizati 
another. In particular, I believe 
than those I list (Houle, 1977) 
tradition of an individual passing on his or her expertise to the 
In the area of practical learning this has been called ‘sitting by Nellie’ and more 
formally it has given rise to the apprenticeship system in which young people 
learn to become skilled by watching and working under the supervision of older, 
skilled practitioners. Tod garded as particularly educationally 
effectis ount sought to reform the apprenticeship system, 
but it is an ex \ of socialization for work. 

Ш present a fairly idealized version of cach 
1987) and briefly discuss the 


traditions, I do not wish to imply that there 
on or that there are not hybrids of one kind or 
that there are a number of earlier traditions 
‚ an example of which is based on the ancient 


next generation. 


implications for 


Training and efficiency in learning 
The tradition of adul 
base is that which treats 
technology. The ai 
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given purpose. Goals are made explicit and they are broken down into 
operational objectives which can determine whether they have or have not been 
achieved. ; 

Learning goals are derived from analyses of the kinds of tasks learners will be 
expected to perform and the competencies successful learners should exhibit. 
The characteristics and prior skills of the learners are assessed; programmes are 
systematically designed to take account of the structure of knowledge and skills 
in the area and the motivation and conceptual framework of the expected 
lcarners. These programmes аге tested on representative groups of the popula- 
tion of learners and subsequently modified in the light of the feedback obtained 
to improve effectiveness. Attempts are made to allow learners as much flexi- 
bility as possible and respond to individual differences, but constraints of time 
and cost often limit this aspect. I have described this as freedom from distraction in 
learning (Boud, 1987). 

Not all programmes which aspire to the goals of this tradition are developed 
as systematically as the description above suggests, but the criteria for effective 
learning outlined are those to which many programme developers aspire. 

Effective facilitation in this tradition means being able to predict and respond 
to the full range of possible responses of learners. Feedback from trainers to 
learners and from learners to trainers is a central feature. 


Self-directed learning and the andragogy school 


This is the tradition which has made the most impact in recent years on formal 
post-secondary courses. It has been promoted by Malcolm Knowles (1984) and 
Knowles and Associates (1985) using the term andragogy – the art and science 
of teaching adults. It has been enormously successful in giving teachers of adults 
the confidence that comes from having a territory which is uniquely their own. 

It draws attention to the unique goals and interests of individual learners and 
places these as central in the teaching and learning process. The role of the 
facilitator is to assist the learner to mect these goals by providing a helpful 
structure which enables learners to clarify their expectations, plan programmes 
which meet the goals they have specified, draw on the resources which are 
available, obtain evidence of the success of their endeavours and make judge- 
ments about the outcomes of their self-directed programme. The most common 
device used to support this process is the learning contract which records and 
formalizes the intended learning. It is proposed by the learner and negotiated 
with and approved by the facilitator. This I have characterized as freedom from 


the restrictions of teaching or as freedom as learners. 


Learner-centred education and the humanistic educators 


While the self-directed learning tradition has emphasized the individual 
learner, a related approach has placed the individual learner within a group 
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setting and has given great attention toan individual's personal, ^ disti 2n 
professional, or task, necds. The most influential persat ut b ч » тн 
Rogers (1983), with his learner-centred education deriving POR his sal 
experiences in client-centred therapy. Many of the figures in this tradition hav S 
bcen influenced by therapeutic processes and have sought to bring the insights 
of psychotherapy and group dynamics to mainstream educational settings. 
Workers in this tradition recognize that it is often difficult for learners to 
acknowledge and express their needs. Learners may be constrained by their 
own carly negative experiences of learning and they need the context ofa highly 
supportive and respectful environment to be able to recognize their needs and 
begin to explore them. It is important for them to value learners and respond 
uniquely to them. Learning must involve the whole person, not just the intellect. 
Emotions and feclings can severely inhibit learning of 
aim to liberate learners from th 
behaviour. They allow 


all kinds. Practitioners 
cir inner compulsions and inappropriate 
them, in Rogers’ famous phrase, freedom to learn. 


Critical pedagogy and social action 


The three approaches listed abov 


€ all focus on learning as a phenomenon of 
individuals, which in its most fu 


ndamental sense it must be. However, all 
learning occurs in a particular social, cultural and political context and this. 
influences what is learned and the ways in which it is learned. Proponents of 
critical pedagogy would claim that theirs is n 

adult learning, but a shift in ideolo 
the importance of the individual t 


Learners must seek to understand their world and (гапѕсе 
places on them in order to liberate themselves and tł 
Learning can never be value-free, it must either w 


reinforce the status quo. Educators in the critical 
through learning. 


Facilitators within this tradition n 
nature of knowledge and the values w 
to appreciate their position in s 
ways in which they learn, 

Freire (1473; Freire and Shor, 1987) 
facilitators to do is to enter into dial 
among them. Sucha dialogue inv 
ing; it involves a checking ofunde 
by others, exploring one's г 


ot simply another perspective on 
Бу away from one based on functionalism and 
о onc bascd on dialectics and collective action. 
nd the constraints it 
heir fellow learners. 
ork to change the world or to 
tradition are pursuing /reedom 


ced to understand the context-specific 
hich impinge on learners and assist them 
ociety and how this constrains their goals and the 


argues that the most important thing for 
Ogue with le. 


olves more than simply listening and respond- 


’s ideas to be criticized 


| э 5, and being prepared to 
change one’s approach as such aw newdramework within 


ed by what they do. The 
1983) has enhanced work in this tradition, (св. Carr and Kemmis, 
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Although it is possible to identify these traditions, and arguably there are many 
more than those I have outlined, it is often easy when discussing learning with 
someone from within one of them to gain the impression that what falls outside 
their domain is in some sense not legitimate. Most practitioners, not surpris- 
ingly, have been raised with one approach and it is a difficult transition to 
make to acknowledge the value and worth of others. But, if we are to be effective 
in developing experiential learning, I believe that we must at least have an 
awareness of the richness of the varying approaches, if not a sympathy towards 
each, 

Some of these traditions are harder to put into practice than others and 
require the development of quite particular expertise. Each also has strong 
ideological ties — whether acknowledged or not — and attitudinal aspects which 
place some limits on transferability. 


Three aspects of autonomy 


A common feature of most forms of experiential learning is that they pursue 
some notion of freedom and autonomy for the learner, though they define this in 
different ways: from the drudgery of organizing complicated bodies of knowl- 
edge; from dependence on the teacher; from their own self-imposed constraints; 
and from the limitations of one’s social context. Autonomy and self-direction are 
central concepts in experiential learning. It may be helpful to disentangle some 
of the ideas which are linked to these, often vaguely expressed concepts. There 
seems to be three separate ideas concerning autonomy which are often 


confounded. 


1. Autonomy as a goal. Here the aim of educators is to foster the development of 
i.e. people who will reach their own understandings 


autonomous persons, 
and make their own decisions without being unduly influenced by others. 


The literature in the philosophy of education which discusses the character- 
istics of an educated. person is primarily concerned with this aspect of 
autonomy, and the goals of educational institutions draw heavily on this 


rhetoric of autonomy. 


о. Autonomy as an approach to teaching and learning. Here autonomy (or self- 


direction) is a name given to a range of teaching methods. Stude..ts engage in 
‘self-directed learning’ or some other teaching/learning strategy. There is a 
substantial literature describing various practices which are intended to 
promote autonomy or self-direction through particular methods. The first 
edition of my book Developing Student Autonomy in Learning was almost entircly 
devoted to this aspect of autonomy. t: | 

3. Autonomy аз а necessary element in learning. An important goal of much learning. 

| is that "students become autonomous with respect to a given body of 
knowledge and skills, i.e. they arc able to make their own judgements about 
facts and opinions and they can appreciate and apply criteria for кшш 
of what is and is not appropriate in the given area. This is the ultimate goal o 
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all subject teachers. They aspire to produce individuals who are not depen- 
dent on others for making judgements about a particular body of knowledge. 
Candy (1988) has termed this aspect epistemological autonomy. 


One of the great confusions in discussions of autonomy is that autonomy (in 
the sense of definitions т and 3 above) docs not necessarily develop through the 
application of autonomous methods. There is no causal link between. the 
teaching methods used and the desired outcome. Students may be given 
considerable freedom in designing and planning their own programmes, but 
they may still suffer from debilitating dependencies on others in so far as they 
can understand and use the knowledge they are working with. However, while 
we must be cautious about claiming too much for autonomous methods, it is 
unlikely that teaching approaches which encourage dependency on teachers 
will be more successful in pursuing these goals. What we seek are autonomous 
approaches which also promote epistemological autonomy. 

Brookfield (1985, Рр. 14-15) has made the point well, that self-directed 
methods do not necessarily lead to liberated learners: 


we should distinguish between the techniques of self-direction and the 
internal change in consciousness that we can call self-directed learning . . . 
It is quite feasible, then, to exhibit the methodological 
self-directed learning within a framework 
allowable goals, and possible alternatives that is narrow and unchallenged. 
Learning to be a good disciple, an efficient bureaucratic functionary, or an 
exemplary political party member are all projects where 
self-directed learning are evident. At the same time, none 


exhibits autonomous critical thought conce 
possibilities. 


attributes of 
of assumptions, expectations, 


the techniques of 
> of these projects 
rning alternatives, options, or 


We must be clear though on what we are doing when we select a particular 
approach. Learners need to engage with what 
meaningful ways, and these meaningful ways might vary greatly depending on 
the kinds of knowledge which are being pursued. Very different activities are 
required for developing expertise in, say, mathematics compared to welfare 
work. Approaches to the development of autonomy are subject-dependent and, 


I believe, context-dependent. While there are some robust approaches, they 
cannot be selected uncritically. 


it is they are learning in 


Teaching approaches for the development of autonomy 


Although many names have been used to describe approaches which teachers 
can use to promote autonomous le 


i arning there are three main classes of 
approach which have been adopted. Each has a particular emphasis and has 
2 methods associated with it (the following is taken from Boud, 
1988). : 
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The individual-centred approach 


This is characterized by a focus on individual learners and their needs. 
‘Teachers, co-learners and other resources for learning are enlisted to facilitate 
the attainment of the goals of the individual as defined by the individual. 
Groups of learners may provide encouragement but they do not generally have a 
specific role of commitment to any project other than their own. 

an approach in this category is using a learning contract. 
In the first part of a course, by using learning contracts students are first 
introduced to the idea and learn something about how they can draw upon the 
They then prepare individual contracts which specify 
cy will engage, criteria for judging their 
ill be assessed. These draft contracts are 
agreed contract provides 


A typical example of 


resources of othe 
learning goals, activities in which th 
performance and how the contract W 
negotiated with a teacher and, after modification, the 
the specification for learning. Many other people may be involved in the 
learning activities, but they are usually contacted by the particular learner in 
response to a particular need they have identified. 

The use of learning contracts has been extensively discussed by Knowles 
(1975) and Knowles and / ssociates (1986), and the important role of negotia- 
tion and the need for flexibility is further examined by Tompkins and McGraw 
(1988). 


The group-centred approach 


s is characterized by a focus on the needs of a 
1a strong commitment to group learning and 
n learning nceds within the context 


his cluster of approache 
particular group of learners anc 


group processes. Individuals pursue their ow l 1c CO ) 
of the group, referring to others for support and feedback and for validation of 


the enterprise. Much learning occurs from interactions between group mem- 
bers. There is usually an emphasis on democratic decision making and the 
consideration of different points of view within the group. The devclopment of 
the group itself is often a focus for learning with the aim being for the group to 
strive towards a relationship among its members that allows individuals to 
engage in their own learning with the tangible support of others. Interdepen- 
dence is highly valued. One example of a group-centred approach is Heron's 


peer learning community: 


ased on two fundamental principles of 
nd equality of opportunity. First, the 
s which each person — whether staff 
ually worthy of consideration. 
hether staff or student — to 
time in any manner 


А peer learning community is b 
parity: equality of consideration аг 
needs and interests, skills and resource 
or student — brings to the community are eq 
Second, it is equally open to anyone — W 
contribute to or intervene in the course process at any 
which he [sic] judges to be appropriate (Heron, 1974. P- 2)- 

t imply that all contributions 


sc principles do no А r 
hich each brings, are of 


Hcron points out that the 
skills and resources W 


made by individuals, or that the 
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equal value from the point of view of fulfilling course objectives. However, equal 
attention must be given to a consideration of what different individuals want to 
get from the course and bring to the course; and that equal opportunity must be 
given to different individuals to make their needs felt, to exercise their judge- 
ment on course events and to exercise whatever skills and resources they do 
bring to the course. | 
Another example of a group-centred approach which uses a peer learning 
community approach, within the constraints of one subject in a formal post- 
graduate programme in science education, is de 
(1980). In this course, aims, activities and ass 
negotiated between staff and students 


scribed by Boud and Prosser 
essment procedures were all 
and the course was conducted cooper- 
atively, drawing upon the skills and expertise of both groups. It is a variation of 
this approach which I currently use in my own teaching. 

Curriculum negotiation isa common theme in group-centred approaches and 
two examples of how this works in practice are given by Miller e al. (1986) in the 


training of adult educators and Harber and Meighan (1986; Meighan and 
Harber 1986) in teacher training. 


The project-centred approach 


In this group of a 


pproaches the particular learning project 
often as importan 


and its outcome is 
tor more important th 


an the individuals or the group which is 
working on it. The project gives meaning to and characterizes the enterprise. 


The goals of the particular learning situation are central and often override the 
special interests of individuals or groups. There is typically a strong practical or 
relevance orientation defined in terms с al to the learners directly involved. 
The needs and interests of this group arc considered, but these influence the 
details of the enterprise rather than the main activities. In practice, elements of 
both the first two classes of approach may be included. 

Learning through projects is one of t 


all kinds. Morgan (1983, p. 66) 


xtern, 


he most common 


activities in courses of 
defines such a form of le 


arning as: 
an activity in which studen 
some kind of involvement į 
Issue апа in which they h 
their learning activities, 


ts develop an understanding of 
nan actual (or simulated) 
ave some degree 


a topic through 
real-life problem or 
of responsibility in designing 


эү, > ase >й 1 1S 2 1 i 
I el lcarning is an example ofa project-centred approach which is 
i B Srt 

ug а crabl à urses which train students for the professions. 
€ basic idea w based learning is that: 
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A typical series of stages in a problem-based learning approach is given by 
Barrows and Tamblyn (1980): 


1. The problem is encountered first in the learning sequence, before any 
preparation or study has occurred. 

2. The problem situation is presented to the student in the same way it 
would present itselfin reality. | 

3. The student works with the problem in a manner that permits his [sic] 
ability to reason and apply knowledge to be challenged and evaluated, 
appropriate to his level of learning. 

4. Needed areas of learning are identified in the process of work with the 
problem and used as a guide to individualised study. 

5. The skills and knowledge acquired by this study are applied back to the 
problem, to evaluate the effectiveness of learning and to reinforce 
learning. 

6. The learning that has occurred in work with the problem and in 
individualised study is summarised and integrated into the student’s 
existing knowledge and skills. 


Students exercise considerable initiative and engage in individual learning in 
association with the problem, but it is the problem itself which ultimately 
defines the area of learning. 

It is important to stress that the individual-centred, group-centred and 
project-centred approaches are three general ways of viewing the promotion of 
autonomy and any particular approach may involve a combination of the 
others. These are not rigid distinctions but they do provide the characteristic 
flavour to a particular learning experience. 


Issues in applying these ideas in practice 
It is one thing to have a clear view of some of the main traditions which have 
influenced experiential learning, the role of autonomy and the variety of 
approaches which might be adopted to promote autonomous learning; itis quite 
another to apply these ideas in any given context. There are major implications 
for the training of experiential educators and the design of courses. ——— 

One of the questions which arises is how sophisticated should uàining be? 
Too often those working in experiential education are simply doing what they 
have picked up as an adjunct to their normal work. They have learned from 
experience, but their experience is limited. There is little training available and, 
sometimes, desired. However, unless we are challenged to move beyond our 
existing practices then experiential education will remain forever peripheral to 
mainstream education and promise more than it can deliver. m 

The training of those who will be responsible for organizing, supervising and 
conducting experiential learning activities needs to take account of the compet- 
ing traditions of experiential education and the practices which are associated 
with them. It is casy to become constrained by a particular way of operating 
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which blinds us to the opportunities offered by alternatives. It is not a simple 
matter of picking and mixing from different approaches though. xh 
Not all combinations are possible or desirable. Some demand а commitm« ni 
to a particular view of education or how people should Interact with cach e. 
all arc influenced by their own idcology. However, it is not possible to mak a 
decision without a good appreciation of what is involved in cach tradition and 
cach approach. The training of experiential educators might therefore profit 
from a focus on providing experiences of different approaches upon which 
participants might critically reflect before planning for their own practice. 
Through this they might be able to test the realms of applicability of cach 
strategy, clarify their own personal preferences and make judgements about 
what is needed in their own situation, 
Experiential learning is an arca of rapid development. Governments and 
institutions are discovering the potential for dealing with complex problems by 
the use of new forms of learning through experience. This provides considerable 
opportunities, but also great dangers. There is the opportunity to innovate and 
to tackle previously neglected problems, but there is a danger of experiential 
learning becoming a fashion which is dismissed when it becomes familiar. The 
danger exists only if practitioners become wedded to a particular approach 
which meets their present needs, but do not change with circumstances. 
Through an awareness of the competing traditions of experiential learning and 
the importance of making creative response: 


5 to unique situations, experiential 
learning can be a potent influence for 


human development and social change. 
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Hutton enters experiential learning 
a situation increasingly 
knowledge for use and lea 


INg experiential learning in Hulton’s 
s chapter also links up with Salmon 
McGill ct al, ( 
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My undergraduate degree is in science, and I carried my conviction about the 
advantages of the scientific method and the problem-solving approach into my 
practice and teaching. Gradually, however, I found that the students I taught 
were not necessarily satisfied. Sometimes they were bored and sometimes they 
felt that their experience and knowledge were being denied. Often the practice 
situations that they were dealing with were far too complex for the linear and 
reductionist approach of the problem-solving method. Sometimes situations 
required immediate action and the student could not wait for the careful 
collection of data and a delineation of goals and objectives. 

For a long time I thought that the route to better teaching lay in clearer 
objectives, and more precision. But the sheer volume of objectives drove me to 
look for simpler and more elegant abstractions which could be remembered, 
and used in a variety of ways. 

As I struggled to teach people how to bring about change, or how to prepare 
themselves for future action, I found the scientific problem-solving method, as it 
is frequently used, to be limited in a number of ways. First, there is an 
underlying assumption that knowledge precedes action. This focuses the 
learner’s attention on a specific body of knowledge, and reduces the expectation 
to ‘what is’ rather than including ‘what might be’. Second, there is an 
assumption that problems can be limited, and that there can be closure: indeed, 

a solution infers closure. Third, there is too often an expectation that there is а 
single best solution. In reality there may be many alternatives not one of which 
is clearly the best. Fourth, previous experiences and the relationships among the 
people who are involved are often ignored or undervalued. Е Апа, finally, 
complexity is handled by partialization and reduction which limits the validity 
for practical application. | | 
T began to look for an approach to learning and acting w hich could accommo- 
date what people brought, and the relationships among people and elements; 
which would be able to accommodate ongoing change over time; which 
would enable students to be able to order complexity, and to begin to act con- 
structively with whatever they had at a given moment in time; and, finally, 
which could facilitate students’ ongoing learning. In short, I wanted an 
approach to learning which could enable people to act and to learn at the same 


ume, 

My search 
finding Donald Schón's books, { 
Practitioner (1983). Much of what follows has grown out of my 


work. ; ee 
I have chosen not to use the term ‘problem’ because ofits common association 


with the scientific method and those limitations mentioned, and — a 
word ‘problem’ tends to invite a ‘solution » which is too often adum e 
singular. In addition, the idea of ‘problem carries a SS 6. 
Instead, I try to use i» ex as ‘issue (which suggests 

i ‘situation’, or ‘focus ofconcern. — | | 
yc experiential learning is learning which is rooted in cy aonig иң биР 
experience. It is learning which illuminates that experien р 


i i i r action. 
direction for the making of a judgement as а guide to choice o 


for ordering social complexity and social learning was helped by 


Beyond the Stable State (1971), and The Reflective 
› reading of Schón's 
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The framework 


The framework that I am presenting for experiential learning is deceptively 
simple. It consists of identifying a process for the making of a judgement or 
decision, rather than focusing upon the outcome expected. 

Normally, many decisions are made on the b. 
and many are made unconsciously. The usc 
considerable measure of efficiency and enables us to do far more than would be 
possible if we made every decision with a conscious mind. Familiar situations 
and straightforward problems may likew 
responses or scientific problem-solvin 
‘not so simple’ or ‘new’ w 


asis of habit, or common sense, 
of habitual patterns provides a 


ise be dealt with using habitual 
5 approaches. But when the situation is 
с need something more. 

In conventional problem solving 
When we know where wi 
actions that will take us t 


how closely we Һау achieve the goal there 


ender puzzlement, anger, or a sense of. 
€ expected outcome the greater the 
f failure, disbelicf, or anger. 

ht thing’ may be helpful in motivating or 
one may find it difficult to act or follow 
energy is consumed in the process of living 
*cognizing the differences and choosing to act 
may require considerable self-confidence, perhaps even courage. When onc is 


under the stress of many changes the making of such decisions may be 
particularly difficult, 


Initially, the framework being suggested may feel uncomfortable, and threat- 
ening. Ultimately, the framework may contribute to confidence because self- 
esteem 15 not tied to outcome. Rather, every action is an opportunity for new 
learning and new growth. 


es judgement, which I de 
r rel 
learning t 


| ucation; or of living in modern society. Indeed, I 
have come to View the proces. 


d s of making a judgement as also being a key in 
learning hes to learn. i 
Since decisions 


с Я Y of points for most social situations (or for 
learning activities) the making of choj $ | 


à 3 can become quite com lex. When we 
are attempting to make decisions orjudge i | 
are often in the ‘mi 


to be effective; t 


а new goal based o 
information rathe. 


human beings m MOSES 


5 situations which involve 
ng continuously, How 


ay be changi : 
8 do we make a decision, 
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which implies closure, and yet which is flexible enough to allow us to adapt to 
ongoing changes? 

People and organizations resist change. The resistance may be particularly 
great when people feel that they have some investment in the original design, or 
when their response has become a habit. Schón (1971) has called this resistance 
‘dynamic conservatism’, and he suggests that it will be particularly strong when 
a change is perceived to threaten a ‘stable state’. One’s stable state is an 
important factor in shaping and maintaining identity. Schón suggests that 
organizations and institutions, as well as individuals, have a sense of "stable 
state’. 

We all need to have a sense of stability in our lives. At the same time we need 
to be able to adapt to change: growth is change; the seasons change; children 
grow older; our own needs and expectations change; the socicty around us is 
changing continually. Without enough change we become bored or ineffective. 
But change has also been defined as ‘stress’. In a world where change seems to 
be exponential, we may find that we are needing new ways to adapt. 

Schön suggests that the traditional problem-solving approach and the scien- 
tific method may no longer mect our needs. As these are usually developed, one 
tries to determine outcome and goal and to scc these as the fixed points to work 
toward. The intent of scientific problem solving is to order and reduce the 
variables so that one can in the future find a way of replicating or controlling 
outcome. The intent is to be able to predict accurately and with some consist- 
ency. But when the variables cannot be controlled for, one needs an alterna- 
tive approach. For this Schén suggests that we need to have a stable process 
rather than a fixed outcome. The stable state is maintained in the situation 
not by controlling the outcome but by using a process. 

Schén suggests that what can be fixed is the knowledge that one has about 
conditions and stance. Conditions are those facts which may be known, such 
as physical characteristics, history, culture, resources available, structure, 
relationships, and so on. Stance includes attitudes, values, beliefs, expectations, 


and assumptions. Р Р р e 
While both conditions and stance will change over time, we can identify them 


at the point in time when we are making a judgement or decision. The 
conditions and stance are the knowledge we have and which we draw upon as 
we proceed. They provide us with some basis for making our choice. Choice 
implies some alternatives. Sometimes people come to decision making without 
recognizing that alternatives exist. — 

If we generate а range of alternatives, and re 


probable outcomes for each of these alternatives, we may make a tentative 


judgement. Becausc of thc tentative nature of our judgements, we remain open 
to new information which can help confirm or deny the validity of our 


judgement. While the choice is tentative we must begin to act if it d йуп, 
But we must be prepared to learn as we £o and to be able to adapt to the new 
information which will be generated by the action itself. The value of a list of 
alternatives becomes apparent if we have to modify our plan. Because = ae 
already generated some other possible ways of acting we Meg oe 2 is 
to respond. We аге not surprised and thrown off stride by the nee 


flect upon the possible and 
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adapt our planning, and we have some alternatives ‘ready’ to explore and to 
* eer is built in from the beginning. One is always ready to learn and w 
modify as one goes along. An unanticipated outcome is not necessarily a failure, 
but there are always some intended or expected outcomes and/or some un- 
intended or unexpected outcomes. Both provide the basis for new learning, and 
new action. V Р 

What we have then is а stable process for ordering decisions. We are not 
concerned about the predictable outcome. Rather, we begin where we are, and 
learn as we act. 

Social situations, of course, usually involve a se | 
actions, each of which may contribute to new learning. In addition, there 1s 
frequently more than one actor involved. These add to the complexity of the 
process as well. The use of theoretical knowledge may compound or reduce the 
factors which need to be included in the judgement process. I have tried to 
provide a diagramatic representation of the framework to assist in ordering this 
complexity (see Fig. 4.1). 

In order to implement this framework опе would ask 
In a given situation we can begin by 
need to know? Probably ‘the need to know’ list will be more 
will generate some alternative courses of a 
information about a community, w 
book, from individuals who liv 


rics of judgements and 


a number of questions. 
asking what do we know and what do we 
than one item and 
ction. For example, if I want more 
here will I look for that information? From a 
€ there, or from other people who have expertise? 
Each of these choices will have a consequence and will generate new knowledge. 
For example, if I choose to ask residents about their comm 
anticipate a change of attitude towar 
situation, or I may recognize 
puzzlement. As I weigh these po 
assumptions may grow and 
am working toward, 
Perhaps the new knowle 
some answers. Perhaps I a 
а response might then sen 


unity I may 
d the ownership of their particular 
that I may also gene 
ssibilities m 
› With that, new 


rate a sense of fear or 
y knowledge about some of my own 
questions or insights about what I 
dge does not emerge until I have actually sought 


nxiety and fear of residents; such 
d me back to ask questi 


anyway and ignore the anxiety 
from my actions and adapt to new learning, I will mor 
emerging reality, 

As one begins to ask ‘what 
need to go back and rethink d 


some t 
or ше) Outcomes, or what mi ible apie e oi pas 
n this pro Я f р al) outcomes? 
process we gradually come to identify more of the condit; Дис 
stance that we are working wi onditions an 


and conditions are inter- 
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twined. Assumptions and values are taken for granted and may not be 
conscious, but may be very powerful none the less. I have sometimes found it 
helpful to have people begin with the conditions, and then to look for the linking 
assumptions, or stance, that relate to a particular condition. : 

When I am working with people of other cultures, I do not want to impose my 
cultural bias on them any more than I can help. I also assume that they bring to 
any situation some knowledge and life experience. Much of that is likely to be 
useful, even though some new learning may also be needed. So I like to begin by 
asking them: ‘What would they probably do in such bi 
involved, and who would be likely to be helpful? I try to have people identify 
what they already know. Sometimes this requires some drawing out to get at the 
information that they have not yet made conscious, or information which they 
have not thought of as appropriate to this particular situation. 

In teaching Inuit (Canadian Eskimos) 
concerned about their cultural values. 
about counselling, 
learned in my ow 


a situation, who would be 


‚ for example, I was particularly 
As I prepared to teach them something 
I recognized that ncarly everything which I knew had been 
n cultural context, and so might be 
have them teach me what they needed to know. 

I asked them to begin by identifying 


inappropriate. I decided to 


examples of situations where they might 
be expected to help. Then I asked them ‘what would you do? This would 


produce some ideas but then they might say ‘I don't know’. I realized that they 
were screening out information that it was not polite to know. So then I would 
ask: ‘Who would usually be expected to help?’ Often their reply would include 
‘the priest’, ‘the brother’, or ‘a friend’. If I then asked them ‘What would the 
priest, or the friend do?’, they would know. Speaking together, sometimes in 
Inuktitut and sometimes in English, they would put together an appropriate 
way of helping for that situation. Asking 'What do you know?’ and "What do you 
need to know?’ generated enough material to begin. Tog 
speculate about alternatives, and 1 was able to provide 
understanding about particular aspects, 

As they explored these situations furt} 
culture and way of working. They 
situations. They developed skills їп 
own thinking further. And to my 
had returned home. : 

The process w 
right answers Th 
that the collectiy 


ether we were able to 
additional insight or 


her, they developed a sense of their own 
were also learning how to learn in new 
asking good questions, and in taking their 
&rcat delight they continued to do this after 1 


Was not dependent upon a single 
could learn as we went along, and 
of ideas would be helpful. 
making. When we make 
озо actors. Sometimes we bring 
of different perspectives. The 
d to decision making. Such 
nsuming and may not always 
date the Perspectives of differ- 
Ocess. For example, I may be 
and stance of each of the major 


an array of people who are representative 
dialogue among actors is assumed to be an ai 
collective decision making, while ideal is time-co 
be practical. The decision process mereces 
ent actors without necessarily being a grou 

able to identify Something about the йолга 
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actors as a result of my previous experience or knowledge. By comparing the 
similaritics and differences between actors I can start to speculate about the 
possible outcomes of particular alternatives. Where change or intervention is 
being considered, differing sets of assumptions (stance) can be very significant 
and, ifignored, may well upset even the most careful planning. 

For example, in a community project the project co-ordinator may assume 
that political empowerment is the most important goal, whereas the local 
community members might view community harmony as essential, and govern- 
ment sponsors anticipate increased economic benefits. The project may well 
flounder unless these underlying assumptions are brought into the open and 
dealt with. Uncovering assumptions is not an easy task. Often these are 
unconscious or taken for granted. They may need to be teased out of actions or 
statements and verified. This process may need to accompany action. The value 
ofa tentative choice becomes apparent. 

In teaching this approach I have found that people somctimes encounter 


difficulties, such as: 


1. People are often locked into a habitual expectation, and find it difficult to 
modify this. Particularly common is the expectation that onc has not enough 
resources, or control, and that someone else should be doing something. It 
scems difficult to recognize that there are always some choices. 

articulating the clements that they take for granted. 

of perceiving the situation, or the expected 


2. People may need help in 
‘These might include ways 
outcome, or what they already know. 

3. Underlying assumptions and expectations 5 
ficult for people to identify, and may require an outside 


practice. А | | 
4. The number of decisions which are made in planning and carrying out a 


learning project or activity are not always recognized. Many decisions are 
made at the unconscious level or are taken for granted. For example, in the 
process of teaching a class, one makes a decision about when to start 
teaching; what to do or say while you are waiting to begin; what to do to gain 
the attention of the class; whether or not the seating or other physical 
arrangements are suitable; what to do if they are not; when to hand out 
resource materials or assignments; and when to stop for questions, or to 
verify that one is being heard. These decisions all contribute to the effective- 
ness of the interaction but will be largely taken for granted unies» something 


(stance) are particularly dif- 
facilitator or some 


goes awry. > 4 И » . 
Those who are steeped in the scientific method may find the identification of 


tentative assumptions based on inference to be very unsatisfactory! Some 
people have a great need to be grounded in verifiable facts. This approach 


with its open-endedness may leave such people feeling uncomfortable. | 
6. Conversely, some people will be overwhelmed with the detail that this 


process can generate. 

7. Finding the balance between 
clues to be followed up further 
practice for most people. 


[2 


how much to include, or what might provide 
(more judgements) seems to require some 
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Some students seem to grasp this approach very quickly, and some seem to 
have considerable difficulty. I am not sure why, or quite what constitutes the 


block for some people. Students from other cultural backgrounds, or with less 
formal education, seem to learn this a. 


who have learned the conventional ас: 
have the most difficulty. 
which we process new | 


pproach and use it most easily; students 
ademic way of going about things seem to 
Perhaps this approach to learning is closer to the way in 
earning in our informal learning activities. When we 
reflect on our learning and try to make the unconscious conscious 

find ourselves struggling, and awkward. I have found Bateson’s (1972, 1979) 
work particularly helpful, and als 


o comforting, for Bateson has articulated his 
Own process in trying to understand the experience of adaptation and learning 
used bby all living organisms. 
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The Principal Meaning of Dialogue for the 


Construction and Transformation of 
Reality 


Danny Wildemeersch 


Wildemeersch cautions us against some of current orientations in experiential learning which 


lake us down the route of individualized learning and self-direction at the expense of other 


concerns. By doing so we may lose that central dimension of learning — conversation or 
dialogue — by which we understand and transform the reality in which we live. 

He sels the recent background to the theory and practice of experiential learning in radical 
critiques of traditional education in the 19605. He finds thal in the current climate in the West 
there has been a ‘colonization’ of the progressive ideas on experiential learning, often in naive 

Jorms, for narrow technological and consumerist purposes. Moreover, there is in much 
contemporary theory and practice an easy compatibility with the current vogue for self- 
direction and individualistic values. Taken down this roule we risk legitin 


mizing personal 
isolation and narrow instrumental learning. 


Drawing upon his phenomenological position 
and the work of other recent writers, W ‘ildemeersch suggests that what is missing from many 


contemporary applications of | experiential learning is that element crucial to our construction 
of reality: the centrality of ‘conversation’ or ‘dialogue’. Indeed, without this we are less able to 


engage in the transformation of our reality and more likely to gel caught up in the imperative of 
the status quo. 


This chapter b 
independent Study and self-direction (Ch 


applied, part of the transformational pr 


Introduction 
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tial learning remains a diffuse concept that encompasses many different view- 
points and theories referring to a wide variety of disciplines and practices, such 
as therapy, formal, non-formal and informal education, social and cultural 
work, community—organization, and organization—development. I want to 
explore some of the background of experiential lcarning with special reference to 
adult education. Furthermore, I want to present a phenomenological outlook 
that gives new meaning to experiential learning and education. In doing so, I 
also want to caution against orientations that over-estimate the value of 
individualized or self-directed learning. I shall stress the critical importance of 


‘conversation’ or ‘dialogue’ as a basic element of human experience and 


learning, 


5 . ` ^ 
Some considerations about ‘romanticism 


i › i гасі ау rongly 
From the 1960s onwards educational theory and practice have been strong'y 


challenged by some radical approaches. Authors like Illich, Reimer, Goodman 
and Freire criticized the technological, alienating and even oppressive charactet 
of dominant educational practice. Many supporters of these critics wm 
particularly susceptible to observations about the class-biased a roe 
education, the limited practical relevance of bookish knowledge, the rigidity о 
А ulum planning, and authoritarian tcaching methods, su i де 
: though the former radicalism has lost much of its popularity une " m 
Contemporary theorists like Aronowitz and Giroux (1985) and vbi 
зрад to contest dominant educational traditions and keep ae mn ng 
AC importance of these criticisms. However, ha a TI ede 
trial societies. 
alternative approaches 
ry, some of 


aa SÉ PESTS 10 bring little enthusiasm for en e 
Пе advanced industrialized countries or posti ustt 
in s Observations do not mcan that the mmo “т the contrary, 
ше ideas of че ксы disappeared E cn integrated into mainstream 
onca. ^ of the above-mentioned authors have be Esa mixture ofradical 
Considerations about education. The result of this proc se experiential 
led liberal insights, which also characterize some "n the ‘romantic 
“arning, In the field ofadult and continuing education e io This type of 
curriculum (Jarvis, 1983) has obtained a fairly important T asizes clements like 
Curriculum. in op vosítion to the classical curriculum, emp ares originality 
ремне a creativity, experience, discovery, ак experiences айа 
опа feedom, The educational 'rocess should refer to T° А d facilitators in the 
put ta imply a i responsibilty among мрт нії learning has 
Planning. execution and cvaluation of the activities. AE сип development. 
US become a core element of this alternative type of cu i 
Ne of the dominant representatives of this orientation 1S 


Malcolm Knowles 
аон learners, 
Г М amptions about adelit 
(198, 1984). His theory is grounded n bak ® sump 
accumula 


TW R күс, as а rich 
"5. thei OT i i " ion ОУ ^ аш 
fe. cir capacity for self-direetion, th i al so peli 
“Source for lear ning, the readiness to learn as a function ofthe t 


Social г М Р 
Cal roles, and their problem-centred orientation. — i especially е 
According to Brookfield (1985). these assumptions ài 
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orientation towards self-direction, have explicitly or implicitly inspired a new 
kind of orthodoxy in adult education. Although the author is in favour of an 


experiential approach, he critically appraises some recent trends, which he 
ironically characterizes as follows: 


Adults are self-directed learners within whom lies a partly realized, innate 
potential for learning. Our tasks as adult educators are, therefore, to assess 
as accurately as we can those learning needs which learners perceive 
themselves to possess, and to engage in a warmly humanistic facilitation of 
learning in which these needs are met. This facilitation is one in which 
teacher and learner grow together in a satisfying, joyous and bountiful 
release of latent learning potential (Brookfield, 1985, p. 44) 


This criticism also involves a warning that this new orthodoxy might turn adult 


education into an apolitical, acurricular, reactive and consumer-oriented enter- 
prise which casts the educator in the role of marketing expert and technician of 
the teaching—learning machinery. . 
The above-mentioned naive assumptions about the naturc of adult learning, 
Which seem to inspire a mainstrcam orientation in adult education and, 


simultaneously, legitimize certain experiential learning approaches, have also 
been critically examined by other authors. They raise objections to a naive 
understanding of learning 


Processes. In accordance with these objections, 
Tennant remarks that Knowles’ assumptions are shrouded by some persistent 
myths, such as: 


the myth that our need for self-direction is rooted in our constitutional 
make-up; the myth that se 


і h I-development is а process of change, towards 
higher levels of existence; and the myth that adult learning is fundamen- 
tally a necessarily) different from child learning (Tennant, 1986, 
р. 121). 


"s m. Ше Origin of the notions of student-centredness and self- 
rectedness in the ‘ethic of individualism’ which is characteristic for a middle- 
class biased type of adult and continuing education, 
Жы. айа Basket (1982, p. 150) formulate similar objections and consider 
КЕ S3 а not as a theory of adult learning, ‘but as an educational 
to i tis ln an inquiry-based learning and teaching paradigm’. Referring 
y and Bas ct, Jarvis (1984) states that Knowles! basic assumptions, which 
undezpiri {ће so-called ‘r a А sump S, 
'd ‘romantic curriculum’, remain open to considerable 


debate. F л 
аташ Jarvis makes clear that, however much the romantic 
approach to curriculum theory has become an 


rooted in the progressive pedagogy of the Man Important sign of the times, 


rather than because it was valid theoretical] 


of the process of adult le quate as a description 


› 1984, pp. 37-8). 
taken-for-c 
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an invitation to question the usefulness of some theories about experiential 
learning in relation to adult education. The debate about the ‘romantic’ 
orientation towards learning and education is challenging. There are some 
elements in it which require further attention. First, there is the observation that 
many experiential practices have a rather poor theoretical underpinning. 
Secondly, there is what I would call the ‘paradox of self-direction’. Experiential 
learning is very much concerned with autonomy, which of course is an 
important objective in education in general. Yet, the concept of self-direction 
may simultancously lead to isolation, individualism and poor learning. Thirdly, 
the assimilation of experiential approaches into technological frameworks is 
puzzling. Experiential learning is apparently becoming an easy victim of a 
consumer-oriented and technicist enterprise. 

In the following I will elaborate the outlines of an approach, by which the 
above-mentioned distortion may be avoided. I will examine the usefulness of the 
phenomenological concept of the ‘life-world’ as a theoretical foundation for 


expcriential learning and education. In addition to this theory, the centrality of 
-construction and -transformation will be 


lly neutralize — at least theoretically — the 
hnological distortions which are the result 


conversation’ as a means for reality 
emphasized. This argument may fina 
paradox of self-direction and some tec 


of'a too naive understanding of experiential learning and education. 


The construction and transformation of the life-world 


According to Berger and Luckmann (1985), the reality in which we live is 
socially constructed. This means that to human beings reality cannot exist 
without the act of giving meaning to it. Consequently, all reality has a strong 
subjective dimension. In spite of this observation, a difference 15 made between 
‘subjective reality’ and ‘objective reality’, just as human beings must distin- 
guish between the ‘inside world’ and the ‘world out there’. Е 
Subjective reality has in continental European phenomenology traditionally 
been denoted as the ‘life-world’ of human beings. According to that tradition, 
the life-world is to be considered as а stock of taken-for-granted раар н. 
а reservoir of interpretation patterns Хо ars edge ik cupaend of 
Organized in a communicative Way- This stock of kno lg: : Я 
ү i — i hich function as an implicit or tacit horizon 
unproblematic basic assumptions “ 


icati is the basic-of inter- 
1n everyday processes of action and communic ation. It i porn 
Subjective sharing of familiar or new situation definitions : 


everyday activities. 
Objective reality, on the 
Private experience. Althoug 
Obtained an objective character, à 
reflection patterns. To a certain ех 
Cannot conceive of it as a socially constructe 
knowledge which is being transmitted in educa s 
domain of objective reality. The m he world grows comp 


cality. 
ifferentiated, the more vast beco 


cends the domain of subjective or 
h it is basically a socially constructed reality, it has 
s it is not part of our routinized action and 
tent, this reality becomes reified because we 
d reality. Most of the factual 
tional settings belongs to the 
Jex and functionally 
In relation to the 


other hand, trans 
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complicated world out there, our private world represents only a minor slice of 
wre m representation (Fig. 5.1), which is a somewhat ies 
version ofa figure developed by Schmitz (1983), may give a gor d insight es the 
nature of (experiential) learning. It has been conceived in close relationship to 
phenomenological theory concerning the life-world. EM 
In relation to this representation, learning can be understood as a proce 55 0 
continuous exchange between the life-world of subjects and the objective reality 
which is present in society as a whole. The most important agents of these 
exchange processes are the groups that are part of the external objective world 
but, at the same time, are closely linked to the subjective reality ofa person. It is 
especially the process of interaction between individuals and the groups they 
belong to, that enables the mediation between the 
world. These groups are composed of ‘signific 
(Berger and Luckmann, 1985) 
closely related to, like friend 


subjective and the objective 
ant and ‘generalized’ others 
. Significant others are people whom subjects are 
s and relatives, with whom they interact quite 
privately and intimately. Generalized others are the persons with whom 
subjects have a more distant, neutral relationship, lik 

Through face-to-face interaction within these groups we continuall 
change our private and public roles and 
groups to which one belongs 


olleagues or classmates. 
-onfirm or 
the way we understand reality. The 
‚ as they are composed of several subjective 
realities, represent segments of objective reality which are relevant to one’s 
subjective understanding of life. 

The exchange processes betw 
inely experiential because they 
which have been integrated int 
spring from the interactions wi 


сеп objective and subjective reality are genu- 
' necessarily refer to the stock of experiences 
o our life-world 
th the objective 


and to new experiences which 
world. It is quite interesting to 


Society 


Groups 


Figure 5. ROMAE 
ите 5.1. The nature of experientia] learning (adapted from Schmitz, 1983, p. 115). 
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notice that Kolb (1984) also conceives of experiential learning in terms of a 
transaction between person and environment. The fascinating thing about it is 
that this distinction enables him to distinguish between two meanings of 
experience. There is the subjective personal meaning of experience, referring to 
the person’s internal state, and the objective meaning referring to the environ- 
mental context. The disappointing thing about Kolb’s theory, however, is that 
although he emphasizes the importance of the person-environment transac- 
tion, the transaction between people as a constitutive element to learning is not 
taken into consideration. Though this kind of reduction may be legitimate from 
a psychological point of view, it is rather unfruitful from an educational 
standpoint. For this reason I now want to draw attention to conversation as a 
constitutive element for experiential learning and education. 


Conversation: the missing link in experiential education 


According to Berger and Luckmann (1985), the conversation apparatus isa 
‘vehicle of reality maintenance’ and, at the same time, a means for identity- 
building. In a very similar way, Freire (1972, p- 61) points at the necessity of 
conversation for the empowerment of human-kind: 


their word that men transform the world by naming it, 


If it is in speaking 
way in which men achieve significance as 


dialogue imposes itself as the 
men. Dialogue is thus an existential necessity. 


In particular, the ongoing strcam of conversation within the above- 
mentioned groups either confirms or changes our understanding of objective 
reality. This stream of conversation is to be considered as an important 
supportive element to learning processes of any kind. It helps the subjects 
involved to realize an interpretative integration of elements of the unknown 
objective reality into the patterns of familiar subjective reality. Simultancously, 
objective reality can be redefined with the help of significant and generalized 


others. 

As conversation is so crucial to ev 
to education and learning. For this reasor 
education in the first place as а specific type of con 
ized by three functions. The first function is the interpre tior 
education is to be conceived as a process of ‘substitutive interpretaties». | ш 
educational process the educator supports subjects in bae eine Ке ы 
action problems. The act of interpretation includes the understan s я | 
the subject’s life-world (subjective reality) and the objective vee ta 
includes the capacity to facilitate the exchange process dh su pes ae 
objective reality. Brookfield perceives the centrality of this interpreta 


function in a very similar way. 


cryday life, it is, ipso facto, decisive in relation 
a, Schmitz (1983) also conceives of 
f conversation which is character- 
tative function: adult 


We may think of adult cducation also as a transactional gee ү 
Participants who bring to the encounter experiences, attitudinal sets, 
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recreational worlds and a multitude of varying purposes, orientations and 
expectations (Brookfield, 1985, p. 41) 


The second function is the expert function. In relation to this function the 
educator has to play an expert role in this exchange process. This is especially 
necessary when unknown items are removed ata considerable distance from the 
subjective patterns of understanding. In this case, the educator as an expert 
develops a multitude of means-to-end sequences in order to link objective to 
subjective reality. 

The third function is related to the activities of context-organization. The 
specific role of the educator in this matter is to create 


a context in which 
participants to the learnin 


makes between communicat- 
an rationality is highly interesting in 
y is the rationality by which people give 
es. Itis basically interactive, because this 
of people to communicate or to question 
the validity of each other’s arguments. Strategic rationality, on the other hand, 
isi ected. This rationality is governed by 
ply means-to-end schemes, in order to 
he above-mentioned functions to both 
arallelism between the interpretative 
€ rationality on the one hand, and between the 
ng functions and Strategic rationality on the other. 
€ function of education is to be unders 
n or transactional di 


expert- and context-organizi 
Hence, the communicatiy 
of substitutive interpretatio 


building, to which Conversation or dialogue is c 
the communicative function. 


tood in terms 
alogue. The process of identity- 
onstitutive, is a crucial aspect of 
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effective way. 
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(Gronemeyer, 1987; Masschelein, 1987). This conviction is supported by 
Habermas’ argument that strategic rationality actually colonizes communi- 
cative rationality. In terms of the above-mentioned functions of education one 
could say that the expert- and context-organizing functions dominate the 
interpretative function. 

The dominance of strategic action further implies that dialogue or conver- 
sation is consigned to some secondary position in relation to the educational 
process. Hence, dialogue is only appreciated as far as it is useful in terms of the 
goals to be reached. In this case, dialogue could even be replaced by a less 
democratic type of relationship on condition that the substitute is more 
effective. The comparison to democracy is indeed significant. Strategic ration- 
ality cannot recognize democracy as a value in itself, but only as a means to 
efficiently and effectively achieve goals which are situated outside the discourse 
of democracy. 

This debate may seem of secondary importance in connection with reflections 
on experiential learning. The final argument in this paper is that this is not the 
arning, which is being uncritically fitted into the 
above-mentioned strategic schemes, is subjected to unfruitful technological 
reductionism. There is evidence that social technology is nowadays infiltrating 
some experiential approaches which stem from the humanistic tradition. This 
evolution coincides with a growing consumer orientation, especially in adult 


education. 


case and that experiential le 


The humanistic concept of the adult learner. . . is being replaced with the 


ctified notion of the adult learner as a consumer. According to this way 


obje 
clopment is to establish the con- 


of thinking, the goal of programme-dev 
ditions whereby the consumer, a collection of traits and preferences, rather 
| ing to exchange valued resources for the adult 
at learners learn and whether learning has any 
as ‘consumption’ remains high 


than a person, is will 
educator’s ‘product’. Wh 
value is relatively unimportant as long 
(Beder, 1987, p. 112). 

A reduction of the communicative dimension of education is very striking in 


the field of self-directed learning or independent study, which is considered to be 
л of experiential learning. As already mentioned, 


about this evolution and especially deplores the 
among learners and facilitators. 


an important orientatior 
Brookfield is extremely critical 
growing lack of conversation or dialogue 
bordinate importauce 
aster chef, choosing 
e, indi- 


uently relegated to a position of su 
‚ as the individual learner is conceived as a m chef, ‹ 
ingredients (resources) and blending these into a highly distinctiv 

vidual dish (Brookfield, 1984, P- 67). 

This remarkable negligence towards the communicative dimension of educa- 
tion goes hand in hand with a strong influence of the ‘ethic of individualism 
both in theory and practice. This ethic of individualism is characterized by 
Tennant (1986) as follows. In the first place there is a moral axiom which places 
the individual at the centre of a value system which relegates the ‘group to 
second place. Secondly, there is the notion of autonomy, ог self-direction, 


Assistants are freq 
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according to which an individual’s thoughts and action are his own, and not 
determined by agencies or causes outside his control. And, finally, there is the 
notion of self-development which is steeped in the romantic tradition. 

A remarkable illustration of this ethic of individualism is to be found in Evans 
(1985). In his reflections about the future of our society Evans pictures a shift 
from education to learning. The w 


y he conceives this transformation symbol- 
izes to me a farewell to dialogue and a welcome to individualized technicism. 
Traditional types of education are criticized, while the future learner is pre- 
sented as an autonomous person who is no longer dependent on interaction and 
communication with other people. 


The family, the community and the church contribute relatively little to 
people’s learning. Schools and colleges contribute relatively less than they 
did. Learning at work either through the nature ofemployment, or through 
in-house courses, has increased markedly. Even more significant is the rise 
of the media as a source of learning. And there is all the compelling 
evidence of the learning individuals 


accomplish for themselves. The 
balance has changed again, with formal educational institutions becom- 


ing relatively less important, and informal learning systems becoming 
relatively more important (Evans, 1985, p. 93). 


Although this picture of autonomous learners seems attractive, it should be 
clear that a radical application of the concepts behind it tends to reduce the 


learner to an efficient data-processor rather than recognizing the process of 
learning and education as a fundamentally communicative act. 


Conclusion 


ave been taken into consideration. Certain 


icized. I have argued that some romantic or 
ature of learning and c 


y in which they live. 
of communication in 
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Experiential Learning: 
A New Orthodoxy? 


Avtar Brah and Jane Hoy 


Brah and Hoy provide a critical analysis of some current accounts of experiential lea rning св 
reflect on what it might mean to change the agendas of educational a iron 
distinguish ‘learning from experience’, as used within education movements focused on so a 
transformation (such as through workers? education or the women’s movement) з т 
‘experiential learning’, as il is currently constituted within the economic climate ci n 
the 19805. Their work is concerned with critically examining how dominant ideo 0210 ; 
mediate the ways in which we interpret experience. Reflection on experience may make m 
reality clearer; il may also ‘obscure and distort’. They consider the interpretation of forno 
experience needs to be related to the wider social structure. They implicitly pose the question: 
how can social transformation objectives be reconciled with individual and economic 
objectives? (a point also addressed by Wildemeersch in Chapter 5). : А 
Brah and Ноу challenge the extent to which the assessment and accreditation of 
i£ may only refine and extend the skills of those whose social positioning in 


aler access to opportunity and choice. Further, to what extent 


mptions underpinning the use of 


ucation (in the curriculum or at entry) resull in outcomes 
‘9 those originally intended? 


This chapter arises out 
courses in Communi 
a University, 
Traditionally, urban com i 
community issues focusing on 


of our work a 


5 tutors and organizers on award-beating 
ty Studies. We workina Department of Adult Education in 
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We have also tried to avoid the tendency to analyse, say, economic change as ifit 
were an abstract process outside of human control. In other words, we work 
from a perspective which emphasizes human agents as subjects rather than the 
objects of political, economic and social policies. Such a project demands an 
approach which bridges the dichotomy between human agency and structure, 
through a systematic integration of questions of, for example, racism, class, 
gender and sexuality. Our approach contains a historical perspective which is 
used to illuminate the continuities and discontinuities between past and 
present. Our aim is to develop an educational practice which maintains 
questions of social justice and equality at the heart of its approach. 

Questions of student experience have always been central to adult education. 
However, we feel that we need to look critically at the concept of experience and 
not take it as an unproblematic ‘pregiven’. In this paper we want to address 
some of the issues we think are often ignored. These arc issues we ourselves have 
had to deal with in the process of working out course content, teaching methods 
and in struggling for recognition of this work within our department. It is 
important to note that the majority of students are working-class women, a 
substantial proportion of whom are black, having origins in Africa, Asia and the 
Caribbean. In this article we use the term ‘black’ to refer to all those groups who 
are subjected toa specific form of racism constructed on the basis of skin colour. 
In this sense ‘black’ is a political colour. In Britain, black is normally used to 
refer to people of African, Caribbean and Asian origins. Parts of the programme 
are also taught by part-time tutors but this article is based on our experience as 


full-time staff of the department. 


Politics of experience 


Our starting point is that although experience is important we would argue that 
the concept of experience is an ideological construct. Rather than gues 
experience as a given, there is a need to deconstruct and unpack Hie WHE is 
‘experience’? Сап experience ever be constituted outside of social relations? We 
do not think so. Each of us, though unique as individuals, are positioned within 
society alongside hierarchies of power constructed around mE as class, 
castc, racism, gender, age and sexuality. Social encounters, as à D in a 
classroom, are therefore mediated within the parameters set by t к brog s 
social context. So, for example, the colour ofa person's skin is not a'ni i 
category. It is imbued with different meanings m different caning 
experience of being black in present-day Tanzania is que Ee is 
the experience of being black in Britain, where there is à ir о А > р 
and racism. In other words, all experience 15 shaped by concrete social con ie ; ^ 
There is, however, a complex and sometimes i Eee Ed re iie 
between personal biography and social history, between ic п иге E m х 
ence and social structure. Individual owe o SORE г Ке = 3l eei 
‘social’ f the unique elements О i : Г 
нс, е as the cone history is not simply the sum total of 


: nhasa 
individual biographics. Inany group of women, for example, cach уота: 
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unique story to tell. But the way that experience is shaped will oe apoa os 
particular form sexism takes in her society and her position in pe ba , du 
example, class or caste. So although her own account of her lifc =< e 
important it may not necessarily aid us in fully understanding the ыы Е 
women іп а society. This is particularly likely to be the case if the —— : à 
not interpret or present her experiences in terms of the opposition «ш 5 е 
faces. We suggest, therefore, that stories of experience are mediated through : 
lens of ideology which may obscure or distort as much 
reality. | | u 
То take another example, white and black residents of inner-city arcas may 
have much in common in terms of their economic 
tions, their structural location w 
in relation to particul 
such by white resid 
taking away w 


as it illuminates social 


and environmental condi- 
ithin the class structure, and their positioning 
ar state policies. Yet, this may notalways be recognized as 
ents because racism constructs black people as ‘outsiders 
hite jobs and housing’. So we m 
perceive black people as a threat and as ac 
decline in the inner-cities, rather than 
experience of poverty and oppression. 
may speak of her experience in ter 
‘immigrants’. The answer lies not in dismissing her 
ness’ or in simply condemning her for being ‘racist’ : 

‘validating the students’ experience’. Instead, our 1 “sponsibility as tutors 18 to 
enable all students to develop analytical frameworks within which to examine 


and interrogate experience. In other words, the 
criticize ‘commonsense’ underst 


certain experiences may nee 
challenged. 


The value of any е 
subject, important t 
experience is interpreted and de 
constructed around relations 
cleavages such as racism, cl 


ay find that white residents 
ausc of the economic and social 
as people with whom they sharc a similar 
Similarly, a white working-class student 
ms of her street being ‘taken over” by 
as having ‘false conscious- 
Nor indeed is it a matter of 


aim is to critique rather than 
anding of experience, Depending on the context 
d to be valued while others may need to bc 


Xperience will de 


pend not so much on the experience of the 
hough this is, 


but on the struggles around the way that 
fined and by whom. These struggles are 
of power between different social groups around 
б d ass, gender, and sexuality. We sce these social 
relations as interlocking, enmeshing realities rather than discrete and separate 
experiences, although they may be so Perceived. This 

expression in the work of Hall e; 
live their class throu 


hite groups, for they too live 
hite subjectivity is often not 
vhite colour is a signifier of 
vhite groups experience their 
€ need to develop an under- 


^^ construct us as ‘white female’, ‘black female’, 
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Learning from experience or ‘experiential learning’? 


In this section we want to make a distinction between experiential learning as an 
educational ideology from the practice of starting from personal experience as a 
vehicle for learning. For us, the two are not synonymous. In fact, the practice of 
starting from personal experience has a long history which includes a number of 
different. traditions. Learning from experience has been actively used by 
workers’ movements as part of the process of developing strategies to challenge 
oppressive structures (Simon, 1965). The anti-colonial movements also used 
the shared experiences of the colonized as a springboard for the mobilization of 
people against the colonial system. Similarly, in the post-war period the Civil 
Rights Movement, the Black Power Movement, the Women's Movement and 
the anti-racist struggles in different parts of the world have sought to address the 
links between personal experience and ‘the social’. Approaches to learning from 
experience have also been very influential in adult education, particularly 
through the work of Freire, who developed the idea of ‘conscientization’. This 
refers to the development in the learners of a critical understanding of social 
processes and an awareness of their capacity to change society (Freire, 1972). 

Despite some contradictions within these traditions, the central point is that 
they do not separate individual experience as independent of the power 
relations in society. Instead, individuals are enabled to make sense of their 
personal stories by making links between autobiography, group history and 
social and political processes. | 

A somewhat different approach which also utilizes notions of experience 
derives from humanistic psychology. It has become dominant in post-war 
Britain and found expression in the education of both young children and 
adults. In primary education, a child-centred approach has been used as a 
means of encouraging wider spontaneity and creativy in learning. As such it has 
ated with many possible outcomes, but a major problem with 
a that it tends to assume that there is an inherently natural 
lopment of children which can be measured through play. 
As recent critiques have shown, this approach has been shown to reinforce 
stereotypical views of ‘normal’ growth and development in young children 
(Henriques et al., 1984; Walkerdine, 1983). Another problem is that it tends to 
separate out the young child as the object of study from the social context in 
which she lives. Keddie (1980) has argued that there is a ‘remarkable similarity 
n the ways in which adult educators and primary school teachers 
construct their student-centred ideologies respectively. This means that adult 
education is bedevilled with some of the same problems as primary education. 
We recognize that teachers in both sectors may be very committed to enabling 
children and students to express themselves. But we need to bear in mind the 
sroom practice is still influenced by popular and professional 

‘ons about normative behaviour. The degree to which 

imptiens sxperiences will be mediated by power rela- 
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to a counselling mode whereby the structural dimensions of experience come to 
be located primarily within the individual psyche. The experiential коол 
ology can thus perpetuate the individual-social divide, rather than treat ипар 
subjectivity as both constituted by and constitutive of social relations 
riques e! al., 1984). 

Be nomen way this can happen in the UK is that when даси 
students are present іп a class, they are encouraged to talk about experience x 
being ‘black’ as if this were merely an expression of difference. 1 his individual 
reflection on experience may fail to acknowledge the reality of racism. I utors 
who operate in this way may avoid taking responsibility for cither their own 
racism or that of white students and of the institution in which they work. 1 his 
approach also implies that black students have nothing to learn about the social 
determinants of different racisms and that they do not need to explore with 
others what this means to them. Similarly, where questions of sexuality are 
concerned, both tutors and students may be reluctant to challenge the domin- 
ance of heterosexist norms. Unless such issues concerning heterosexist norms 
are structured into the curriculum, we reproduce the invisibility of process 
through which we acquire our sexual identity. 
understanding of lesbian and gay 
body has their say’, the ideology о 
and domination. 


To reiterate, while we accept some of the positive features of a student- 
centred pedagogy, there is no guarantee that it automatically exposes ог 
challenges power dynamics inside and outside of the classroom. For instance, 
we know that sharing individual experiences сап be an important way of 
learning to value ourselves and develop empathy with others. As we have 
already pointed out, using experience to relive and reinterpret the past has 
always been part of reclaiming the histories of oppressed groups. But there is a 
difficulty in assuming that people have the same understanding of the structural 
determinants of their experience, so that the method Ь 
cally lead toa liberatory practice, 

More recently in Britain there has been an increase 
for adult students who wish to return to study 
the form of ‘access’ programmes w : 
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oppression. In other words, even if ‘every- 
f pluralism in effect masks relations of power 


y itself does not automati- 
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fi perg Тот outside the formal education sector, c.g. 
он within the black communities and the Women’s Movement. However: 
k d demands for positive programmes were paralleled by a rather separate 
evelopment involving the Manpower Services Commission! whose primary 


snow known, was set up in 
all ency. It has since become a large national 
million and a brief to advise the Government on national 
m under ministerial authority. It runs the state employ- 
nt training and temporary work programmes, supports 
nal courses in schools and colleges. It also 
ucts research on таг à 
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aim has been to ‘develop and maintain а more versatile and productive 
workforce’ through retraining and updating (MSC, 1983). It is clear that these 
two strands represent quite different and often diametrically opposed political 
perspectives on the question of experience. It is in this context that the 
discourses on ‘experiential learning’ have emerged. Perhaps one of the more 
influential forms for this tendency is that provided by some of the publications of 
the Further Education Unit (it was established in 1977 as part of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science to advise further education, primarily the 16—19 
age group) and the Learning from Experience Trust (FEU, 1987). 

Whatis significant about ‘experiential learning’ is not that it uses experience 
as a vehicle for learning, because as we have noted above there are other 
approaches that can lay claim to the validity of this, but that the emergence of 
the concept of ‘experiential learning’ represents an ideological shift. There is a 
movement away from the language of ‘adult education’ towards the terminology 
of ‘adult learning’. We see this as a matter of the educational process being 
reduced to questions of ‘learning techniques’. The experiences of students then 
become valid mostly in terms of the extent to which they are translatable into 
skills and attitudes that lend themselves to accreditation. In addition to 
reproducing the problems already discussed, this new tendency reinforces the 
ideology of individualism and the free market which is characteristic of the 
political and economic climate of the 1980s. In this era of high levels of 
unemployment and increasing centralization of state control in Britain, we sce 
this new ideology of experiential learning as tying in with the shift from 
education to training under the umbrella of organizations such as the Man- 
power Services Commission. 

It will be apparent that, throughout the 1970s and 1980s, there has been 
much talk about student-centred pedagogy and ‘experiential learning’ without 
a parallel emphasis on ‘what is to be learnt’. According to Yarnit (1980), for 
example, this ‘obsession with form at the expense of content reveals a super- 
ficial ‘radicalism’. In our view, the content and process embedded within an 
adult educational encounter are both equally important. We believe that the use 
of learning from experience in education can be fruitful, provided there is no 
dichotomy between content and form. Our aim is to enable students to 
interrogate the world of appearance, and to expose the underlying relationships 
of inequality as part of the struggles for social change. One implication is that we 
must develop non-hierarchical modes of teaching and learning, but this does not 
mean that the tutor becomes simply a ‘facilitator’ of student ex perier.z^. The 
tutor must play an active role in constructing and presenting well-integrated 
and coherent frameworks within which to locate and understand individual as 
well as group experience. . 

We will try to illustrate this point with reference to one of our courses entitled 
‘Race, Community and Society’. We have consciously avoided an approach 
which starts with asking students to share their experiences. Instead, we begin 
by underlining the notion ofthe historical specificity ofracism, as this allows one 
to avoid sterile arguments as to the relative importance of different racism (e.g. 
anti-semitism vs anti-black racism). Each racism has a particular history: it 
arose from a particular set of economic and social circumstances, has been 
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perpetuated via specific mechanisms, and has а з 
different societies. Hence, in Britain today, we are faced и ie E үа 
anti-Jewish, anti-Arab, anti-Irish, anti-black, and so on. д а ik : bs 
currently most dominant is the one directed at people whose skin Š i ая 
white. In other words, colour is а crucial clement in contemporary = 
racism, although by no means the only one. Therefore, our primary for ^ iid 
course was on anti-black racism, though we did make comparisons is 

anti-Irish racism and anti-semitism. In order to understand anti-black raci ий, 
we examined, among other aspects, the history of colonialism and рап l; 
looked at ways in which neo-colonialism operates on an international gs ү 
analysed the processes of class formation since the period of slavery; and studicd 
the role of black labour within these historical proc 


. We compared the 
experience of black, Jewish and Irish migrations. We studied the changing 


conceptions of ‘race’ over different historical periods, establishing that т 
has no scientific validity аз а biological concept but that it remains а pote 
analytic and political construct in illuminating various phenomena. W ioe 
explored the role of academic and political discourses on ‘race ЧЕ. рай рч 
‘commonsense’ racism, and analysed specific state policies and their effects on 
different sections of communities. Finally, we addressed questions of gendered 
subjectivities formed with racialized contexts (Brah and Hoy, 1987; Brah and 
Deem 1986). | | 
It will be evident from what we have said that although questions of 
experience permeate the whole course they are not treated in isolation iom. 
social context. This means that there is no pressure on the students to ‘bare thcir 


souls’, yet they are enabled to examine the personal within the social and 
political and vice versa. In fact 
lively and heated discussions 
how they relate 


‚ as the course is participatory there are often 
and debates about cach othe 
to students as individuals, 
for example, to working class, bl 
concepts and materials to which tl 
apart and are therefore 
recognize that our 
through our gende 


views of the world, 
and as members of particular groups: 
ack people, or women, and to the course 
hey are exposed. As tutors we do not stand 
an integral part of the process. We have come to 
power, both inside and outside the classroom, is mediated 
г, Sexuality, class and whether we are black or white. 


Conclusion 
In this article we have attempte 
construction of experience. We h 
which utilize experience as a m 


d to raise some questions about the social 
ave argued for the continuation of traditions 
cans of transforming oppressive social struc- 
tures. We have contrasted these liberatory traditions with the ideology of 
“experiential learning’ which we Suggest is fast becoming a new orthodoxy. AS 
Fanon (1985) reminds Us, everyone is subject to ideological forces but the range 
of relations of domination and oppression means that a 
them differently. We тау or may not acce 
Whether we do is mediate 


including what goc: 


at as subjects we experience 
ptor challenge dominant idcologics. 
t d by the specificity of historical and social conditions. 
son in the classroom and whatis included in the curriculum. 
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Empowerment means identifying and acknowledging where power lies and the 
structures which uphold it and challenging those structures in struggles towards 
a more equal society. 
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natural: Rethinking child centred pedagogy. In Wolpe, 


Part 2 


Coming to Know 


2. Perspectives 


One of the things that happens whenever you get yourself into a significant 
educational experience, almost by definition, is that you start to sce things 
differently. You start to see yourself differently, you start to see the world 
differently. I think that a very important missing ingredient is the continued 
opportunity for reflection and reappraisal. Not so much of competence but of 
interests and values and orientations and so forth. 


What happens in this society is that people tend to get deskilled. So experiential 
learning is about giving some of those skills back. Itis very much at the practical 
level. Even if you look at those skills from а theoretical framework it’s still about 


whether you can put it into practice or not, that matters. 


An school, we were given quite a lot of information about the poor little children 
«муку — Wah was Temforced im my Sunday School as well – and I was 
Wold УОК wes NON: isterde tosa, well, et s learn about a 

; Weak smmeane who NS lack torak 


Sikh. Let's learn about the Nas ww À “ә 
about their experience. as if it were the same epaian Ne Naso ian 
men, for working class and middle class. But culture is creaved and recreated 
every day. And I have also been thinking, why should we keep doing this — 

Setting them to tell us their stories. Because their story is also my story. Part of 
my history is involved im their history. I have а relationship to this country's 
Past. I ат а white person whose history is bound to that past. to their past. So 1 

nd my oun knowledge and where that 


Start then to reflect on my own history 4 y 7 и n 
Comes from rather than say, I nced to know these other peoples’ stories. We need 


to ask questions about that. What is this knowledge for? What are we going to 
use it for? What is the purpose of this knowledge and this experience? Who 
decides what experience is valid and what it means? 

picture and we need to say, not only what I 
f my contribution to socicty. It is 
dities that have to be useful in 


Wisdom needs to come back into the 
know, but what I am is a very important part о 
not enough simply to churn up marketable commo 
a business or an academic context. 


Learner Autonomy: A Case Study 


Lucy Horwitz 


ice bul to satisfy a requirement in a course that a 
e studied and a standard attained for achievement 
mpatible with experiential learning 
line of mathematics and for adult 


What happens when a learner has little cho 
certain subject, in this case, algebra, has to b 
Obey the whole course? This, we may say, must be inco 
aims. Horwitz shows how for the ‘traditional? discip 
learners (most of whom have been alienated from mathematics in their formal education), 
algebra can come alive. She also discusses how through her approach she tries to promote their 
autonomy. For Horwitz, promoting learner ашопоту is the primary goal. The secondary 
goal , enabling the students to allain a given standard, is achieved through the first. Struggle is 
Involved but the learner is ‘engaged’ in that struggle. Horwitz examines some of the 
assumptions from which students tend to approach their learning as well as giving us examples 
of how she promotes autonomy and teaches algebra. This chapter will be useful to those who 
work in areas they believe do not obviously lend themselves to experiential learning methods 
and who have a hard time thinking through ways to ‘reach’ the learner. Because Horwitz 
works with adults who have traditionally been under-represented in higher education, by 
virtue of their race, gender, socioeconomic and prior educational background, her discussion is 


n : 

elevant to access issues. 

_ This chapter could have been placed in Part 3, “Creating New Possibilities for Learning’, 
Jor Horwitz writes about using experiential learning in an institutional context as well as 


about learners coming to ‘know what they know’, as she puts it. The chapter provides a useful 
à 0 of ‘personal stavce ? in relation to 


accompaniment to Salmon (Ch. 21) who explains the notion lace 
the teacher and learner. This chapter may also be read with Воиз analysis of | different ways 


f approaching autonomy (Ch. 3)- 


riential learning, and the 


al and expe 1 | 
concrete learning environ- 


The З 3 2 
Пе role of autonomy in both form 
avery 


relati $ 2 
lationships between these abstract terms m 


Ment is the concern of this chapter. 

I had better explain how I use the term "€ 
ein ntial. Even sitting t 
in my vocabulary, €x 


xperiential learning’. In a trivial 


А NL А he most boring tradi- 
all learning is experic’ hrough t! SCORE aa 
= periential learning 


tig P = 
nal class is an experience. But, 
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is the process of acquiring knowledge and skills outside of the formal d 
traditional methods commonly encountered in the academic ази à 
implies active participation of the learner in a rcal or simulated context w T re 
what is to be learned is embedded in a larger setting, one which is encounterc е 
real life or which simulates real life. For instance, the usual college F co 
course, as an example of formal learning, can be contrasted with the experi 
ential learning alternative of picking up French by living in Paris for a year. а 
The current interest in experiential learning is nothing new. The history 0 
education is the path of a pendulum, constantly swinging from one extreme to 
the other, rarely stopping in the middle, where the truth so often lies. F rom 
Dewey and Montessori, to ‘Why Johnny Can’t Read’, from ‘the new math’ to 
‘back to basics’, experiential and formal learning have been ends of. de 
pendulum. Too much time has bcen spent arguing over thc relative merits 0 
cach. Itis clear to me that experiential and formal learning must be integrated to 
produce whole human beings capable of realizing their full potential. It г 
learner autonomy which best mediates between the two, and it is only the 
autonomous learner who is capable of that much desired integration. Я 
Just as there are two poles in educational practice, there are two extremes in 
writings on education: speculations from the ivory tower and reports from the 
front; or, if you like, theory and practice. My preference has always been for 
reports from the front. I have tended to at 
weakness of educational theory, 
learning, 


tribute this preference to the general 
butin the context of thinking about experiential 
it occurs to me that it is not only the weakness of theory, but the 
strength of direct experience that dictates this preference. The best reports from 
the front plunge us into the experience that the writer has had and allows us to 
share, and to learn from that experience, c.g. Ashton-Warner’s (1963) work 


with Maori children, Herndon’s (1965) report from the ghetto, Holt’s (1964) 
account of suburban despair 


, and Postman’s (1969) account of revolution in the 
classroom. 


Much as we may need sound educational theory (and we could use a good 
deal more than we have), there is always a terrible 


practice. The raw data of the learning 
then the theory has to be re 


gap between theory and 
experience gets translated into theory and 

translated into practice. A lot gets lost in translation. 
The advantage of reports from the front is that we can see them more 


immediately as applicable (or hot) to our own difficult situations. What follows 
then is my dispatch from the trenches. 

In my case, the battleground is the College of Public and Community Service 
(CPCS), a part of the Uni of Massachusetts, which serves adult learners 
who wish to cither begin or continue their university education in the area 


of human service work. The student body is non-traditional in that it is older 
(average age 35); и hasa larger proporti 


4-year college in the State; and that 
of families, or both, while enrolled 
competency-based. The central i 
‹ of competency- cation, as 
practised at CPCS, is the se i da ү areas 
given only for the outcome 
Р Carni lacc. 
Students are ey a Жет. i ые 
valuated at с > 8iven credit for relevant knowledge and 


versity 
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skills, and told what further learning must take place before a degree can be 
granted. That further learning may take place in the courses offered by the 
college, or may be independent, work-related, or acquired in any other way. 

Learning methods are, at least theoretically, quite flexible. The ciseulum is 
much less so. And in the arca of basic skills, it is particularly rigid. Some 
mathematics, including elementary algebra, is a non-negotiable requirement 
for graduation. As anyone familiar with American education might guess, it is 
often the mathematics requirement that prevented these very students from 
pursuing higher education at an earlier stage. 

So it is hard to imagine a situation less amenable to expericntial learning or 
more likely to destroy students’ feclings of autonomy. My choice of the battle 


ground metaphor was not arbitrary. Yet it seems to me that examining the 
and learner autonomy in a context 


relationship between experiential learning 

that in many ways militates against both, provides a unique opportunity to look 
at possibilities without ignoring the difficulties. If, by learner autonomy, we 
of free choice as to what is learned, how it is learned, and how 
autonomy is limited in a number of ways. It 
er now, in the light of what is, could, or 


mean the exerc 
1015 used, then clearly my students’ 
is these limitations I would like to consid 


should be done about them. 
The first limitation is in the choice of what is learned. Algebra, for my 


Students, is a requirement, and there is no way around it. This situation causes a 
good deal of lamentation, not only on the part of the students, but also a few of us 
On the staff. Some of us would like the learner to have more free choice in what to 
learn, but few of us would opt for no requirements at all. Itisjust not that simple. 
Students clearly cannot make autonomous choices to study fields that they do 
not know exist. Nor are they likely to choose fields which are totally foreign to 
their interests or experience. Students with no mathematical knowledge are 
very unlikely to choose to study algebra, or to be in a position to gauge 
accurately its usefulness to them. They are often angry and frustrated. They feel 
that they are being treated like children, yet they often lack the experience to be 
able to sort out cause and effect. They cannot distinguish the institution’s or 
teache s shortcomings from their own. Frequently, they blame themselves for 
being ‘stupid’ when they are merely the victims of inadequate education. At the 
Same time, they will blame the institution for setting up “unnecessary pre- 
requisites’, by which they might mean the insistence that basic mathematics be 


Mastered before algebra is begun. 
True, there is no casy answer to this 
responsibility to allow students greater 
and an opportunity for the kinds of experienc 
Meaningful. There must be a balance between autonom 
case of my college, the guidance in what is to be caro 
Coercion. For questions of how to lcarn, it is almost non-existent. et 
When it comes to the issue of how to learn, our m ae € 
in dicapped by their past educational а nene [eni а шл 
ace informally ir own, or in work settings nt. 
arning has es iai А of the most traditional, T E 
“Specially in mathematics, there has been very little attempt 10 


problem, but we, as educators, have a 
participation in the decision making, 
es that will make their input 
y and guidance. In the 
d takes the form of 
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subject attractive, available or useful to the average student. Their exposure 8 
alternative forms of learning has been almost nil. Who has read Kaowles 
(1970), Kidd (1973), or Kolb (1984)? Not the traditional teachers my students 
have been exposed to, and certainly not my students themselves. 

So here we are, students who have on the whole been coerced into an algebra 
course they would much rather avoid, and further handicapped by a lack of 
experience in approaching the kind of learning that is now req uired of them, ana 
me, their teacher, not at all convinced of the reasonableness of this particular 
requirement, but determined to salvage something from the situation. What has 
evolved for me is the realization that teaching algebra is my secondary goal. My 
primary goal is to help my students become more autonomous learners. р 

It has become a commonplace of cognitive psychology that intelligence is to a 
certain extent domain-specific. It is my contention that the same is truc of 
learner autonomy. I know any number of students who arc capable of demon- 
strating their autonomy at home, at work and in the classroom, as long as the 
classroom is one that deals with words rather than numbers. I havc had 
students who held extremely responsible jobs, made decisions involving mil- 
lions of dollars of public moncy, but who would ultimately insist that I tell them 


whether the solution to an equation they had just solved and checked was 
correct or not. 


It therefore seems essential to me that we address the issues of learner 
autonomy in every classroom and every learning situation. So I begin my classes 
every year with a discussion of what a pain it is to have to take algebra. Here they 
are, adults who want to work with alcoholics or be lawyers” aides or organize 
housing, and they are being asked to do this crazy stuff with x’s and y’s that they 
maybe saw once in high school and hoped never to sce again. But now that they 
are here, they actually have a lot of choices. They can make a commitment to 
learn the stuff well, or they can squeak by. They can work independently, or they 
can work together. They can attend class faithfully and take notes or they can 
simply collect the materials and work on their own. We talk about it: what the 


benefits are, and what the costs are. Some say: ‘Never mind all that, let’s just get 
on with it.’ Others want to talk forever about how 


they will not have to actually get to the algebra. We talk about that. 
Then, as we begin to get into the material, 


у we talk about expectations. The 
number of false expectations that students have is truly mind-boggling. For 
example, there is a Surprisingly common belief among adult learners who are 
М to academic pursuits that if they have to think about it, work at it, study it, 
Fer fni oua ers arc unrcalistic expectations about how long it 
students learnin Bii ge. and what the process is, Perry (1981) talks about 
word often told = ior © ө) reading methods: ‘Students who read word by 
to them a form кыры commendation to “look ahead” was commending 
frequently expect that fom dan үсе hey refused to participate.” My students 
do all the exercises at ће е а ES. able to read a Chapter of algebra and ji 
паа nd without looking back. Looking back is cheating, OF 
Welsh сы. | 
ieee Mer a in detail. How long should it take to do thc 
? mm 5 minutes to 5 hours. It depends on a lot of things: 


to find the tutoring room so 
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and we talk about those. What do you do when you get stuck? Ifyou cannot geta 
problem right away, how long should you keep at it? Or should you just go xs to 
the next one? These questions do not have right or wrong answers, but they are 
important because they allow students to share their experiences, to feel 
normal and thereby gain the confidence they nced to feel autonomous. 

I here are certain things that come up in every class that I teach. The central 
theme is ‘KNOW WHAT YOU KNOW’. By writing it on the blackboard in big 
ay of making it overt, i.c. this is the issue. You have to 
sort out what you have learned from what you have not, to know absolutely the 
extent of your own knowledge and your own ignorance. You cannot swim 
around in a sca of uncertainty, feeling ‘I think I’ve got it’, ‘I did this one right, 
but I'm not sure I can do it again’, and ‘I know how to do it, but I can't write it 
down. Until you ‘KNOW WHAT YOU KNOW’, you do not own your 
knowledge, and so you do not know anything. | 
acted out in more subtle ways all semester. For 
and the students about answers. I 


capital letters, it is my w 


The autonomy training gets 
xample, there is a running battle between me 


will not give them the answers to the homework. Instead, I give them the 
Opportunity to ask questions. ‘Ifyou’re not sure of the answer, ask. We'll work it 
out together,’ PI say. And we do. ‘But why can't you just tell us? they'll ask, ‘It 
would be so much faster.’ ‘Because,’ I sav, ‘Jife does not provide the answer in 


the back of the book.’ Sometimes they laugh. Probably because they have no 
nreal life. But some of them get it. They 


not only for learning algebra, but for 


ker of ever using any of this stuff i 
{ 0 think about what that means, 
learning other things. 

Or I will give a quiz. ‘Not fair? they ll scere: 
Us.’ "What kind of warning are you likely to get if you're driving through the 
desert and you have to figure out if you have enough gas to get to the next town.’ 
So some of them accept the surprise quiz. But then I tell them not to put their 
Names on the quiz. "Why not?” someone will complain. ‘I got it right. I want 
credit. ‘There is no credit. Getting it right is all the reward you need. Who are 
You doing this for anyway? Yourself or me?’ But then I make them hand in those 
quizzes. The ones with no names on them. Why? That’s my surprise quiz. Are 
they learning anything? I need to know. Not individually, but collectively. If 
they all did badly, then surely I must take the blame. And then, when they have 
handed in the quizzes, we go over the problems immediately, while they still 
remember., This is thcir time to check themselves, to see how they are doing. Itis 


шаг responsibility to check what they have learned. KNOW WHAT YOU 
KNOW, ; 


u And then comes the hardest part — developing 
Yer learning. There is no point in putting these 


algebr : А Pee i 
Igebra, which for many of them 15 real torture, if there is no 


90 1 we А sibility on 
I want the people in my class to take responsibility not 
problems. 


also for usi : 
у using algebra to solve real-life er 
his brings us back he role of ex criential le: 

5 gs us back to the role o р ; 
Something in the complete isolation of the classroom and then m TEE a 
ransition i Г y ar ake their new 
transition will automatically be made 10 real life. If they si to vn apes 
Nowledge out of the classroom, the connections must be made in 5 à 


am the first time, ‘You didn't warn 


autonomy in making use of 
adults through the hoop of 
payoff, no benefit. 
ly for learning, but 


arning. One cannot teach 
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So I encourage students to bring in their own problems, from works dis ha 
classes, from the newspapers, from any conccivable source that is real. Аад 
them make up problems. Problems that they really want to know the answers to. 
And so we bring the real world into the classroom, 
from their personal budgets to the national debt. 


This may sound like a completely backward approach to the оа c 
autonomy, and in a way it is. First we force them to learn algebra, and then 
bribe and cajole and harass them into using it. 
experiential learning stood on its head. Instead of 
areal situation, I try to bring reality into the 
manoeuvre succeeds, then haven't they bee 
right to call autonomy? 

I would like to answer that questio 
work. As I have mentioned before 
about my refusal to give them ansy 
algebra class, the students w 
finally said, ‘Okay, I'll make 


with discussions ranging 


It is my original definition of 
specific learning embedded in 
artificiality of the classroom. If this 
n coerced into something I have no 


n with an example of how this method can 
> ап ever-recurring argument in my class is 
vers unless they ask the questions. In my last 
ere so insistent on being given answer sheets, that I 
some up, and Г leave them on the desk, and those 
of you who absolutely can’t live without them can pick them up after cla 

Well, I made up the answer sheets, but the next week it snowed and class was 
cancelled, and the weck after that I forgot, and noone said a word. So I waited to 
see what would happen. On the last day of class, I me 
plan to have me provide answ 
why no one had complained, 
them after all, They 
c 


E 


ntioned the fact that our 
er sheets had never materialized, and I wondered 
They all agreed that they really had not needed 
compared answers with cach other, they asked questions in 
ass, and when they really got into trouble they came to my office. But they all 
felt good about not having needed answer sheets. They felt in charge. 

Learner autonomy is not, as 1 keep insisting, 
Something that drops out of the sky, or eve 
cally with experience. It is learne 


something one is born with, or 
n something that comes automati- 
; d, just like everything is learned. Some people 
will have a head Start because of their Predisposition or their experience. But 
autonomy is learned, not in any straightforward Way, 


Chere is no autonomy without competence. The 


but in bits and pieces. 
confidence. We do tH 


re is no autonomy without 
he best we сап, 
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The Autobiography as a 
Motivational Factor for Students 


Marie Redwine 


Redwine is included in this section, ‘Coming to Know’ for how she evokes the experience of 
adults in a residential orientation programme al the commencement of a degree programme 
based on distance learning. She discusses how the preparation and sharing of autobiographies 
boost their self-esteem and their self-confidence for returning to study. The process also enables 
continuing links with other students and a keen appreciation of the relevance of prior learning. 
Redwine asks us to understand the personal feelings of the students and staff on the 
programme. She then shows us how the autobiography is endorsed more. formally through their 
studies when the students return to their home base. The chapter provides a useful contrast with 
O'Reilly (Chapter 9) in that he too is concerned with mainly adult students returning 
after a ‘break’ from formal education. Redwine concentrates upon the support and cohesive- 
ness of the initial programme, O'Reilly on the discontinuity between the intended ‘rationality’ 
of the educational world students enter and the richness of their “incoherent” experience. 


Redwine shows how portfolio work can produce a basis for APEL (see Chapters 1 and 


22), bul in ways that emphasize process as much as product. Readers may wish to make 
contrasts with Criticos (Chapter 19) оп institutional-community relationships, Wil- 
demeersch (Chapter 5) on the incorporation of experiential learning into traditional 
educational programmes, and Brah and Hoy (Chapter 6) on the social construction of 


experience, 


Texas has been conducting a non- 
Adult Degree Program 
1 college courses. The 
al option for adults 
he traditional sense 
ogram, following a 
home. They come 
seminar is often 


Southwestern Adventist College in n 
traditional programme for older adults since 1978. 1 he 
(ADP) is an independent study plan based on traditiona 
Purpose of independent study is to provide an education 
Who, for a variety of reasons, cannot pursue an education in th 


Of attending classes on campus. In the SAC Adult Degree Pr 
students study at 


10- к : Я 
"м day orientation seminar on campus: E 
d all over the country. The distance travelled to get to 
h y A 
undreds and even thousands of miles. | 
Uhe purpose of this chapter 15 to discuss W 


shat goes on at an orientation 
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inar and to deal with what students and staff experience pasa cue Sum 
рше attention is given to the requirement that each student 
е school and changes her life to fit Е 
да of the school. The non-traditional student en 
school into an already busy life, where school is an and also ña р na 
‘either/or’ proposition (Garrison, 1984, p. 27). The сте ЕВ = 
characteristics in a programme will lead to success? ontras неза 
grammes, relieved of conventional schedules and ee 2 inen 
everybody, regardless of how innovative or flexible it may be. | о сше 
returning for higher education via non-traditional methods find tha 


к calf. ivation often 
dent learning requires a degree of self-discipline and self-motivati 
unknown to them. 


Atour college we believe that coming to the огіс 
campus, visiting classes and meeting other stu 
strengthen the possibility 
who take the time to com 


ntation seminar and being en 
dents with similar goals IM 
of success in the programme. Without exception vdd 
€ to the orientation seminar, arc glad they did. Л d 
why the requirement continues, although I am sure there are some ШИШ, 
students that are unable to come because of this requirement. Our et a : 
kept small, usually 12—16 in number. Onderkirk et al. (1986) see the small TE 
experience as a ‘buffering’ effect for their students that molivatestham та 8а] 
responsibility for their own learning while at the same time providing a sc 


" А ws in timc of need. 
Support group with which to fecl a sharcd obligation and help in time of 1 
In the next few pages I would like to share 


i Ч nt 
with you some staff and stude 
experiences of orientation scminars, 


On the day of the commencement of the seminar 1 
wonder if the students will all come and if we at tlie 
to know to find the place. Then the p >and I meet them ae | 
appointed place and hour. Five from California, two from Colorado, three fron 
Oregon, one from Vi 


ed : mo NE and yes, the 
Irginia, two from Michigan, one from Canada, and yes 

one from Bangkok did make it. A very 

from their families, 


cosmopolitan group! They have come ii 

homes and friends. In most cases they are strangers to Won 
another. They have taken à big step and it is somewhat frightening. I Saa 
greet them. All I need is a face to put with the name and other data I iar " 
in my mind about cach one, It docs not take long. I feel comfortable with th 
group immediately, This will be another good seminar! 
т proceeds with introductions 
ect they hoped to major in, an 
O motivate them, the teacher tells th 


cious. I 
‚ as director, am pngen 
A ^v necede! 
told them everything they nec 
articipants arriv 


he orientation semina 
they come from, the subj 


» where 
and a sharing of w he 
t themselves, Т, 


E i ta 
dabo personal se 
em that ‘It will be hard, 
\ a brief Overview of the seminar schedule 
project, writing their life 


s > first 
they go right into the firs 

Story. Itisim 

Just 3 day /^wi 


i ү cause, іп 

€t into the writing becaus 

н gh draft with the ee s of 

Ing of the autobi is one of the unique features А: 

) ra 

l ents s who have gone through О | pt 
ns. This shari E biographies does at least th 
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t Tt dee ае а кайтатын 
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meant to affirm what they are good at and thus are meant to raise their 
self-esteem. They are given help to explore the past, present and future in an 
effort to raise a sagging self-esteem and to become sufficiently motivated to 


succeed at college classes on an independent basis. One student wrote of her 
experiences in the seminar: 


Our personalities were different but blended together so as to make an 
enjoyable group. We had fun together and shared pain together [the 
autobiographies]. I have been touched by cach onc and as a result will 
grow to be a better person. The group has made me look at me, ‘Rebecca’, 
sometimes being disappointed in what I saw but 
made aware that there is room for wholesome chan, 
be the same as a result of the seminar, hopefully 


Another says: 


at the same time being 
ge in my life. I will never 
I will be better. 


I have been introduced to not only people but to friends that will 


vicariously go with me from now on. I havea goal and hcart's desire is to sec 
the goal accomplished. 


And still another student reveals: 
Group support and acceptance is very 
this way again, I feel that the expe 


For many, 
anything th 


important. Though we'll never meet 
rience will stay with and encourage us. 


the autobiography takes away prejudice, class rank, status or 
at would get in the way of learning. As one student put it: 


This discussion was one of my favorites because I have learned that if 
anyone could read anyone else’s autobiography, we have no reason to feel 
cither inferior or Supcrior to onc another. We all have a story bchind the 
visible appearance of us all. 

And, finally, a student testificd that: 


A tremendously rich, and fulfilling experience after the moaning and 
groaning of the assi i р experience, to share auto- 
; dearer than blood relatives. 
Amazing! 


Boud et al. (1985) found that as 


i Students reflect on their feclings, they 
resumulate the crienced in accomplishments as well as 


ings. He states that this occurs because the 


» they are forced to 
accomplishments. 


Warren and Breen (1981) conducted a study on the perceptions of pro- 
gramme administrators as to the educative values of portfolio assessment 
programmes and contracts. From this study three kinds of learning were judged 
most important. All involved changes in the Student's attitudes toward them- 
selves: an improved self-concept, amore realistic view of abilities, and a greater 
sense of ‘ownership’ of achievements, Working through the autobiography 
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serves this purpose and therefore helps the student to get on to important things 
like being successful in their classes. 

Students frequently mention that the autobiography provided bonding for 
the group as they heard each other’s life stories, and that it gave a sense of 
community with the fellow students. This provides a motivation for them after 
they leave the campus as they follow each other’s progress via our Newsletter and 
through personal correspondence. Throughout the seminar, the students listen 
to lectures, sce films, visit professors, obtain syllabi, and purchase books they 
will need to complete the work outlined. Late in the week an ‘outing’ to the 
nearby city is planned to provide a break from work on campus. We visit 
museums, the theatre, and ‘eat out’. By now all are ‘old friends’ and feel that 
they have known each other for years. 

The final days of the seminar are packed with activities that include 
preparing or up dating resumés, listening to professors lecture on topics that 
range from how to study and how to do a rescarch paper, to a review of basic 
English rules, and learning styles, temperaments, etc. Time is spent on degree 
plans, advice and the last stage of the portfolio: experiential credit. This section 
of the portfolio ranks high in value. Students may receive up to 33 hours of 
college credit if they can document their knowledge. Our faculty recognizes that 
a lot of learning occurs outside the classroom: experiences in the work place; 
interaction with colleagues and family; and seminars attended. Through the 
portfolio process this knowledge can be turned into college credits. | 

When the seminar is over and students аге ready to go their different ways it is 
, and hear promises to call, write, and to mect back at 
rofthe progamme, I have been 
24 hours a day. I have listened 
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ards finishing a 
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When completed, the portfolio is then shipped to the ADP office. It is received 
with excitement and cager anticipation by the director and staff. It will be 
checked to sec if the student asked to be evaluated for experiential credit. A 
faculty member who has expertise in that area will be assigned to evaluate the 
material, using guidelines developed for their on-campus class as a criterion. 
The student needs to present documentation that reflects learning at the level 
of a traditional student, who has completed their work on campus. If this has 
been done the student is given unconditional credit. If it is good but not quite 
good enough the instructor will require additional work in this area. They will 
mark the evaluation with conditional credit and will state the condition. The 
professor also has the option of denying credit. 

When the portfolio has been evaluated in cach of the areas for which the 
student is secking credit, it is taken to a review committee for final approval. 
When approved, an elective credit is given for the completed portfolio. The 
student will now know the number of hours they have been credited with and 
which classes they have been given credit for. It can be as many as 33 hours. 

The following are a few excerpts from the conclusion of portfolios telling what 
the writing of the portfolio has meant to the author: 


Then came the assignment of this portfolio for the ADP. It has been 
worthwhile, not easy or exactly what would be described as fun, but 
definitely worthwhile. It seemed that at each step I found another contra- 
diction to be re-evaluated, a painful experience to be put into proper 
perspective for the first time, an attitude or belief to be considered and 
consciously rejected or accepted. 


In many cases it was extremely painful. But mixed with the pain was a kind 
of exulting — a fecling that it is possible to make sense out of life, to 
determine what and why you believe what you do 
about it. That is a feeling that had been missing 
years. 


and to do something 
from my life for several 


The process is not yet complete but time 
past due. I’ve still been unable to formul 
format, although I’ve finally understood 


passes and this portfolio is long 
ate long term goals in a concrete 
the root of the problem... 


This project has started an awful lot of good things in my life, and for this I 
will be eterne!ly grateful to the staffof the college for requiring it. While the 
path to take is still not entirely visible, the Way to proceed upon it has been 


greatly clarified by the inspection and introspection involved in displaying 
my life in this manner. 


The autobiography was my gift to myself. Does every person feel that his 
life is a unique study? I finished this effort with a deeper understanding of 


my individuality and with that realization came a giant serving of self- 
worth. 


I'm at peace with my past, I’m satisfied with the prese 


nt, I’m confident of 
my future. 
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I learned a lot about myself. I reaffirmed that I do have a lot of strengths, 
that I am knowledgeable, and that my many years of experience have 
taught me things that others have learned in the classroom. I also found as I 
attended classes that my love for academics has not diminished over the 
years, that I still love learning, and I can still stay in the top percent of the 
class. 


I know that many long hours of work are still ahead of me before I reach my 
goal. Completing this portfolio is just the first of many steps yet to be taken. 
But right now, as I type this last page, I feel a real sense ofaccomplishment. 


In conclusion, I want to say that a commitment to return to college is a major 
cmotional trauma for the non-traditional student. In my experience, evaluating 
one’s life through the process of writing an autobiography is an appropriate way 
to validate that commitment and it serves as a catalyst, recognizing new 
directions in one’s life. 
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On Being an Educational Fantasy 
Engineer: Incoherence, “The Individual’ 
and Independent Study 


Dave O'Reilly 


O'Reilly challenges the extent to which educational institutions devalue the richness of 
incoherent experience. Placing greater educational value on conceptual clarity and skills as the 
outcomes of experiential learning may distort the unique fabric of an individual's lived reality. 
He suggests that this issue needs to be seen in the context of industrialized societies where 
male-related assumptions about ‘autonomy’ and objectivity prevail. In contrast, he draws on 
the work of the neurologist, Oliver Sachs, who balances scientific objectivity with his active 
engagement with subjective phenomena and respect for his patients as individuals, rather than 
cases, and for us operates in the ‘new paradigm’, as discussed in Chapter 22. 

O'Reilly relates these issues to his own political and personal concerns and struggles as a 
tutor in a non-traditional higher education selling. He raises wider issues that are echoed by 
Salmon (Chapter 21), Wildemeersch (Chapter 5) and Brah and Hoy (Chapter 6). For 
example, how and with what consequences might such assumptions permeate the process 
related lo the assessment and. accreditation of prior learning? When, in educational 
programmes, we seek to introduce experiential learning into the curricula, are we unduly 
obsessed with ‘wrapping it up’ at analytical and rational levels, or proving that there has 
indeed been a comprehensive ‘transfer of learning’ to ‘real life’? To what extent do we impede 
our understanding of complex individual and social realities through our failure to value 


experiential learning thal may still be tacit and intuitive, nol yel coherent, but no less rich in ils 
possibilities? A 


Recently, a colleague at the School for 
respond to the question ‘What do you do?’ from someone I have just met. He 
was relieved to hear that, like him, I have great difficulty offering a coherent 
response. A similar difficulty faces me now, as I work on this paper s0 that it will 
make sense to you, an unknown reader. It is not easy. Yet the first thing each of 
our students is expected to do in devising an individual programme ofstudy is to 
write a statement of personal experience. What I intend (o explore here are the 


Independent Study asked me how I 
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risks involved in moving from experience that is incoherent and private to 
making a public statement about one’s self. 

Д Let me start by saying that I treasure my own incoherence and that I value 
incoherence in my students. That may sound a risky statement for me as an 
educator. Most of the education courses I have encountered place a high value 
on logical analysis and coherent argument, in keeping with the high value 
placed on rationality in Western culture (I have discussed these issues more 
fully elsewhere: O Reilly, 1986). Even non-traditional models of education, 
such as experiential learning cycles, which recognize incoherence as a stage 
in the learning process, may still place higher educational value on the ultimate 
achievement of greater conceptual clarity and comprehension. І value 
coherence too, but I wonder why our incoherence is so undervalued. 

Perhaps part of the reason is that coherence is closely related to another 
key-stone of Western culture: our notion of ‘the individual’. This is again 
relevant to my educational work, since individual autonomy in learning is given 
a high value in the practice of independent study (sec, c.g. Stephenson, 1988). 
on my own autonomy as a tutor in the school, yet I 
have a few reservations about the notion. One is the suspicion that autonomy is 
more of a male-orientated value in our society: for example, representations of 
‘the individual’ purveyed by Hollywood movies loom large in Western culture — 
usually male, often violent, c.g. Clint Eastwood as the lone cowboy, Charles 
Bronson as the lone vigilante, Humphrey Bogart as the lone investigator or 
(in Casablanca) the lone lover — ‘a man’s gotta do what a man’s gotta do’. 
In contrast, women may be offered role models that emphasize collective 
values, c.g. the mother, the nurse, the nun, even the teacher. Yet nearly all of us 
brought upina traditional Western mode are subjected to processes of learning 
that reward individual academic achievement, measured in competitive 


Indeed, I put a high value 


examinations. ; | 
These are commonplace observations ofa complex dynamic (cf. the analysis 
in Apple, 1982), but enough to sound a warning bell. As Susan Buck-Morss 
(1987, p. 203) writes: 
a one social theorist that individual 
autonomy is valued by industrial society, not as an end in itself, not with the 
goal of freedom, but as a means of social control. The internalisation of 
social constraints, maintained by anxiety and insecurity, produces cultural 
traits of obsessive cleanliness, submission to regimentation, asceticism and 
the felt need for ‘rational’ domination of both inner and outer nature — 
traits that have in fact become synonymous with Western civilisation 
and historical ‘progress’ They are rationalised as necessary for е 
efficiency, but they are inherently authoritarian and their poliuca 


implications need to be made explicit. 
The latter point is crucial. What is the form of social relations that gives specific 
Meaning to individual autonomy in any context? How Cs the educational 
Processes of independent study (as we practise it at North East Tondon 
Polytechnic) define, shape and delimit the boundaries of the individual P 
Hard questions. Rather than engage with the positions of social theorists, 


It has been argued by more thar 
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edifying though that might be (Buck-Morss has in mind Adorno. Foucault, 
Horkheimer and Reich), or attempt a coherent (and therefore idealized) 
account of debates on such questions within the School for Independent Study, 
I would like to offer you something perhaps a little less coherent (a little less 
industrialized?). Perhaps Oliver Sacks’ book The Man Who Mistook His Wife for a 
Hat (1985) might help to reveal a connection between the politics of incoherence 
and the politics of the individual. 

I read the book a while back. It is about people who cannot think ‘normally’, 
who are missing some vital capacity to maintain a coherent front. Though 
written by a neurologist, it spoke powerfully to me about educational matters — 
about the very narrow band of mental functioning that gets endorsed by higher 
education; about the importance of recollected experience in establishing 
personal identity; about Sacks’ own capacity to conduct an enquiry that is 
scientifically objective while remaining engaged with the subjective meaning of 
phenomena; and about Sacks’ ability to reflect on his encounters and turn them 
into such a wonderful book. 

Sacks reflects on a series of ‘cases’ from his neurological practice. From an 
obsessively objective scientific viewpoint these would be patients with pathol- 
ogies; for Sacks, they are also unique individuals, with whom he engages in a 
quest for their identity, for the meaning of their human condition — an 
endcavour that calls forth, as Sacks’ mentor, the Sovict ncurologist Luria, 
would have it, a romantic science? (Sacks, 1985, рр. ix-xii and p. 224). Alrcady 
this is an exciting revelation for me, having for 15 years been lecturing in social 
aspects of science and technology, teasing 


and cajoling science and engineering 
students into confronting the conse 


quences of a reductionist approach to 
experience — experience stripped down to experiment — when the results of that 
approach arc reapplied to the world as technology. Of course, there are valuable 
attempts to expose the valucs implicit in an 


а 1р apparently value-free science and to 
identify better values, but at the le 


vel of ideas, intellectual discourse tinges even 
the strongest commitments with impersonality (cf. Albury and Schwartz, 1982; 
Capra, 1982; Raskin and Bernstein, 1987). Now Sacks is ‘doing science’ ina way 
both deeply personal and intellectually challenging — going even beyond Primo 
Levi's (1975) reflections on being an industrial chemist, so beautifully conveyed 
in The Periodic Table. ` ` 
Both Sacks and Levi are reflecting dee 


encourage our students to do in independent study. Levi deals with his Jewish 
origins, his timé in Auschwitz, the interplay of cultural and personal in his life: 
Sacks too is Jewish, and in some ways his ‘stories’ are reminiscent of Freud’s 
(1901) Psychopathology of Everyday Life. While Freud deals with the significance of 
relatively minor aberrations of remembering and forgetting, the very identities 
of Sac patients are putatissue by their condition. Ironically some of the most 
striking accounts concern people who h 3 


‹ ave no grip at all on their experience, 
who have no capacity to recollect, nothing on which to reflect 
One such is "The Lost Mariner (Sacks, 1985, Ch. 2), Jimmie, who has no 


memory beyond 1945, and who in the 1970s is fixed in a world gone by. Nothing 
sticks, nothing new connects. Jimmie functions in a way that is tolerable in an 
enclosed mental msutution, though Sacks observes that he maintains his 


ply on their experience, as we would 
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identity only by constant effort. Bewildered by contemporary events for which 
he has no frame of reference, Jimmie finds repose in contemplating simple 
things (perhaps ‘eternal’ things, perhaps, for Jimmie, unproblematized things) 
-dn watching children play, in nature, above all in worship, where ‘Clearly 
Jimmie found himself, found continuity and reality’ (p. 105). Less fortunate in 
Sacks’ view is Mr Thompson, who must also ‘literally make himself and his 
world up at every moment (р. 105), but with no discernible place of repose. Mr 
Thompson has slid from a state of human being to a state of Humean being, 
where each event is unconnected to what goes before and what comes after, a 
continuous amnesia (q.v. Hume, 1739: Book 1, esp. pp. 251-62, ‘Of personal 
identity’). Sacks recalls a passage from the autobiography of that great observer 
of bourgeois absurdity, the film-maker Luis Bunuel: ‘I can only wait for the final 
amnesia, the onc that can erase an entire life’ (Sacks, 1985, p. 32). 

Or crasc an entire culture. In a chapter in New Ways of Knowing (Raskin and 
Bernstein, 1987), Buck-Morss chronicles phases in the cultural colonization ofa 
Cretan village by the two-way traffic of incoming tourists and outgoing 
‘guest-workers’. In connection with the villagers’ pending loss of cultural 
identity, she writes: 

But a mere sense of history is not enough to safeguard against illusion. 

Granted the construction of intelligibility in the present involves a recon- 

struction of the past, the reading one gives to the past is a highly political 

act (Buck-Morss, 1987, p. 210). 
in Sacks’ book, the political consequences of their failures to 
ation of ‘normal reality’ are severe — segregation in 
Few will find physicians as sympathetic 
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to our educational philosophies. In people devoid of ‘normal’ conceptualizing 
abilities, we can discern with Sacks the importance of concrete apprchension. A 
world that lacks unifying abstractions may still be experienced in extraordinary 
depth and richness and unified by the narrative, symbolic force of music or art. 
One of Sacks’ most moving portraits is that of Rebecca (Sacks, 1985, Ch. 21), ‘a 
wholly “unremarkable” young woman, a simpleton, with whom I worked 
twelve years ago. I remember her warmly’ (p. 167) 


Rather suddenly, after her grandmother’s death, she became clear and 
decisive. ‘I want no more classes, no more workshops,’ she said. “They do 
nothing for me. They do nothing to bring me together ... I’m a sort of 
living carpet. I nced a pattern, a design like you have on that carpet. I come 
apart, I unravel, unless there's a design.' I looked down at the carpet, as 
Rebecca said this, and found myself thinking of Sherrington's famous 
image, comparing the brain/mind to an ‘enchanted loom’, weaving 
patterns ever-dissolving, but always with meaning (Sacks, 1985, p. 175) 


Despite her backwardness in conceptual thinking, Rebecca finds her meaning, 
becomes a complete person ‘poised, fluent, with style’, in performing drama. 
The converse scems less likely, that an education system which offers only 
cognitive development will help people find any meaning in what they learn. 

In tutoring independent study, I am preoccupied above all with the tension 
between personal meaning and objective knowledge. I scc cach student arrive 
with a dream of what her learning might be, what his future might be. The 
dream pattern carries the individual’s life story interwoven with all the facets of 
experience that inform her story. That experience being what it is, often painful 
and confusing, the dream is not necessarily cosy, the pattern not necessarily 
beautiful ina conventional sense. But in any case, the first task for the student is 
to translate the personal dream into a coherent programme of study that can be 
publically validated as a basis for an accredited award. This is where I might be 
able to help the learner. 

I might be able to help as a translator. After all, I am r "asonably articulate, 
though once I was not: as a child, like everybody in the world, and as a 
working-class person, like many of our students, at school. Though it is a long 
ume ago now, I can still he loss in becoming articulate, in 
xperience of the world and in losing 
ammar School, with my sense of 
ough, I was raised in the docklands 
d I work now near the Docklands of 


alien cultural norms implicit 
Which sets out in coherent, logical, 
e, the pattern of the person's life to date and the plan of it for 


For the unwary, the educational dream might be 


bureaucratic requirements of validation boards, degenerating into a form-filling 
exercise; or it might be pinned down too soon to a rigid plan of work, rather than 
keeping open possibilities and living with creative uncertainty; most insidiously 


come entrapped in the 
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of all, it might get dissected on a timetable, which looks such a reasonable 
requirement but carries the full force of objective linear time, the common 
matrix of Newtonian science, of commercial and industrial organization, and of 
political planning and control. As Parjanen (1986) has written in his discussion 
of myths of time in educational practice: 


In the professional training which follows upon basic schooling the con- 
ditions of work life exert such a powerful influence that for both teacher 
and pupil time-bound efficiency becomes a self-evident requirement . . . 
Bowles and Gintis, in their well-known correspondence theory in the sociology of 
education (1976), claim that it is precisely the function of education to 
accustom young pcople while still at school to the social laws and practical 
requirements of work life. In addition to stress on discipline, mutual 
competition, submission to authority and individualism, this correspon- 
dence also involves an attitude to time (pp. 7-8). 


. . . Both the generally educational and the professionally orientated school 
observe a practise in which the predetermined division of available time, 
with the fragmentation it inevitably involves, presents an obstacle to hol- 
isticand deep learning and promotes a surface or serialisticstyleof learning (p. 9). 


Though contemporary science is moving beyond ‘single vision and Newton’s 
sleep’, and though we move en masse into the fragmented culture of post- 
modernism, the shadow of totalitarianism hangs over too many of the world’s 
education systems. Indeed, some of the elements of a totalitarian framework of 
knowledge, such as the presumption ofa single objective dimension of time, may 
be so integral to our ways of thinking that we expect them to be reproduced in 
the stories that pass for our collective history and even in the autobiography of 
the individual. This means for me, as I grope my way towards a more liberatory 
pattern of education (let's call it O’Reilly’s Dream), that I need to be patient 
with the inevitable frustrations and contradictions, and to be gently, but 
relentlessly, subversive of my own practise. { 

In this pursuit, I am sustained in many ways. I owe much to the gifts my 
students bring me in their learning. I am carried forward in an endeavour 
gues in the School for Independent Study and with the 


Shared with my соПеа, 
А 7 through events such as the 


global community of educators I am coming to know 0 
First International Conference on Experiential Learning. And, of course, for all 
and loss, through writings, reading remains for me 


I have said а language е 
P E detail all these influences would be no less 


an important realm of experience. To 
than an autobiography. 

The writer Samuel Be 
incoherent experience and must be convey 


ckett has said that the experience of the individual is an 
ed incoherently. In these few words I 
have done my best to convey something of my experience о. study, 
especially of the tensions between the objective and the subjective, the priv - 
and the public, the personal and the political. So it is that I sometimes respon 
to the question ‘What do you do?” by claiming to be an educational fantasy 
engineer. 
‘And what do you do? 
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Generating Integration апа 
Involvement in Learning 


Mary K. St. John Nelson 


Working in a traditional academic setting in the USA, Nelson and Peterson (Chapter 16) 
devised a Learning Model of Experiential Education ( LMEE) in order to enhance personal 
motivation and the relevance of courses for the student. Here experiential learning is used inthe 
sense of non-classroom-based learning, such as field trips and internships. Nelson believes that 
too often students feel driven by their courses, rather than in control of the process. The key to 
this model is to use experiential learning as a basis for helping students integrate three 
potentially separate domains: personal aspirations, career goals and educational plans. 
Students clarify these through planning for and becoming involved in an action phase (the 
experience), followed successively by reflection, analysis and synthesis phases which yield 
further degrees of integration between the three domains. Examples of the application of the 
model are given with a discussion on outcomes showing how the process can facilitate 
integration as well as grealer coherence and relevance in learning. Readers may wish to 
compare this approach with that of Stanton and Giles (Chapter 17). 

This chapter could equally have been placed in Part 3 but we have included it here since its 


emphasis is on the personal and the individual. Readers working in the milieu of traditional 


academia will be able to consider how Nelson found compatibility between a traditional 
псе student involvement. In this context, 


course and an experiential learning component to enhan 

the ‘learning to learn’ capacities that Nelson suggests result from the application of her 
experiential learning model, are more likely to be applied to personal, rather than social, needs 
and goals. We have here a useful contrast with the approaches discussed by Keregero in 
Tanzania (Chapler 18), Serrao and Jensen in India (Chapter 20), Packham et al. across 
an entire college in Australia (Chapter 13), and the approaches advocated by Wildemeersch 


(Chapter 5), Brah and Hoy ( Chapter 6) and Salmon (Chapter 21). 


Introduction 


A student does not соте to college pr 
intellectual garret with an assortment 
written] comes to college to learn how 
learn, and why to learn (Wriston, 1987). 


imarily to learn things, to store an 
of odds and ends. He [as originally 
to learn, what to learn, where to 
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I believe that the meaning of this quotation has significance for educators, 
particularly those in the experiential camp. I interpret this quotation to mean 
that facts and figures will soon be forgotten, but that the real purpose of 
education is to imbue students with newly developed skills that will transfer to 
new learning — for their lifetimes. 

Wriston’s statement provides a standard by which we might judge the impact 
that our own teaching methods have on students and on the process of teaching 
and learning. As an educator in a college dedicated to general education within 
a broader university setting, I have developed a personal educational philoso- 
phy. That philosophy embraces the need for students to be involved in their own 
education. Thus it was from a concern for making education relevant to the lives 
of students, for seeing a need to increase the motivation of learners, for believing 
that knowledge and theory should apply to individual conduct and that the 
educational process should accommodate, for the learner, a system of values, 
that the idea and the development of a model that would help to facilitate these 
things began to take shape. 

This chapter will explain how and why the model, which I have developed 
with a colleague, came about (Peterson and Nelson, 1986). It will describe our 
experiences in using the model as an integral part ofa course at the University of 
Minnesota, discuss the outcomes of this experiment, and conclude with how the 
process of teaching and learning was affected. 


Development of the model 


Our model emerged out of a realization that students could benefit by under- 
standing how to learn, what to learn, where to learn and why to learn. Theory 
related to experiential learning provided the basis for developing a decision- 
making model to enable both the faculty and the students to better understand 
the outcomes of their decisions. The key was student involvement. 


Student involvement has been identified as the first of three critical conditions 
of excellence in America’s colleges and universities: 


The first of these three conditions — and 
purposes of improving undergraduate ed 
... The amount of student learning and 
with any educational program is directl 


quantity of student involvement in tha 
Education, 1984). 


perhaps the most important for 
ucation — is student involvement 
personal development associated 
y proportional to the quality and 
t program (National Institute of 


Experience plays a 
both behavioural and 
1951; Piaget, 1970). 


central role in descriptions of learning processes within 
traditional experiential theories (Dewey, 1938; Lewin, 
It is the concrete experience, which is followed by the 
collection of data and observations about the experience, that ties those theories 
together (Kolb, 1984, р. 21). Inall cases, experience leads to 
learner: continuing the same behaviour, modify 
a new experience. 


some action by the 
ing that behaviour, or choosing 
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Keeton and Tate (1976) also emphasize experience followed by action in their 
definition of experience learning as: 


... learning in which the learner is directly in touch with the realities being studied 
... [It typically] involves not merely observing the phenomenon but also 
doing something with it. 


These conceptions of learning helped to shape the development of the model. 
Another motivating factor in our quest to make the educational experience 
more meaningful for students came from my observations of what was going on 
around me. Students were often rushed through the curriculum, taking a full 
load of credits, often having to work to pay their tuition, and often dealing with a 
myriad of conflicting demands. For them, too much happened too fast. From 
what I observed and heard, I concluded that students were more concerned 
with survival skills than with educational pursuits. They worried about how 
they would make it through a class or a term. They felt that they had little 
control over becoming truly educated. I felt that this must reduce their 
commitment to the learning process. It seemed that they did not understand 
the ‘how—what—where-why’ of their educational pursuits. Their purpose, all 
too often, was merely to survive. 
It was in response to these concerns that we developed a model which would 
centre on the process of learning — one which would foster reflection, evaluation 


and further action, and would actively involve students in making decisions 


about their education and their lives. My colleague and I debated and discussed 


the issues related to such a learning model. We shared our ideas with a few 
valued colleagues and after many drafts produced The Learning Model of 
Experiential Education (Peterson and Nelson, 1986). 

The Learning Model of Experiential Education (LMEE) was developed with an 
emphasis on learning as a dialectic process in which the learner progresses 
through stages of experience, analysis, and action, not unlike other similar 
models. However, in the LMEE the process takes into account the need for the 
learning experience to interrelate all parts of the student’s life: personal 
aspirations, career goals and educational plans. The LMEE emphasizes the 
need for students to bring these three areas of their lives into harmony with each 
other — that is, to understand what education is needed for becoming successful 
in a particular career and what kind of lifestyle is associated with that career. 
How can that harmony be accomplished? With a deeper understanding of the 
interrelatedness of decisions and how they might affect not only a student’s 
education but other areas of their lives, students come to discover fa dien 
the ‘how, what, where and why’ to ee beg LMEE (Fig. 10.1) that process 

izi c interrelatedness is described. ; 

ore m this decision-making process, we begin at ne base of үз 
diagram, recognizing that individuals come to a К ы, үр 
certain personal aspirations, career goals and eae ans. The = Fd 
very conscious, somewhat vague, or quite unconscious. нА td ie : 
may be making decisions within cach of these domains wit a Mie eli 
realizing the impact a decision in one area may have on another. The : 

E sat Is, and educational plans — аге set apart in the 
personal aspirations, career goals, 


Integration 


Educational 
plans 


Yes, 
confirm 


Guest 
lectures 


Shadowing |... 


No, 
revise 


Personal 
aspirations 


Figure 10.1. Learning Model of Experiential Education. 


Educational 
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model. Even though the students may perceive them to be integrated, the 
domains often exist in a state of separateness. The important decisions that 
students make in cach of these areas may not lead them in the same direction. In 
order to discuss these three domains further, it will be helpful to clarify our 
terms. 


1. Personal aspirations represent desires or ambitions concerning one’s personal 
life. Individuals have ideas about what sorts of things they want out of life, 
c.g. status and respect, freedom to pursue leisure time activities, opportunity 
for travel, satisfying personal relationships, recognition, spiritual growth, 
social and community awareness, and material rewards. 

2. Career goals are projected career plans that will enable a person to pursue an 
occupation which will fulfil the personal needs and values considered to be 
the most important (Tennyson et al., 1980). Career goals should flow from, as 
well as contribute to, one’s personal aspirations. These are often defined in 
terms of the positions onc desires, c.g. personnel manager, owner/manager of 
a small business, sales person, or advertising executive. 

Traditionally, the assumption is made that students have carcer goals well 
in mind and only have to be educated in order to realize these goals. Emry 
and Page (1985), however, claim that some students have not identified a 
career direction, many are confused, and still others have made career 
decisions based on inadequate information. 

3. With educational plans, students make use of learning experiences to ac- 
complish goals. Most recognize that some education or training is usually 
necessary in order to achieve career goals, c.g. courses, seminars, workshops, 
educational programmes, degrees, or conferences. When students ask, 
‘What is this course going to do for me?’, educators need to be able to provide 
answers; but without knowledge of the students’ personal aspirations and 
carcer goals, they cannot advise students well as regards their educational 
plans. 

The action phase of the LMEE begins when the individual has an experience, 

A variety of choices have been identified in this model. Some of the experiences 

available in our institution include field trips, internships, guest speakers, or 

independent studies. The experiences are not limited to these examples. The 
important thing is that the action, whatever it is, 15 purposcfully chosen by the 

student for the purposes of testing a theory or gathering Mon ч 
Having had the experience, the student proceeds to the пава phase, 

which in the LMEE has been fleshed out to include three stages: evaluation, 


analysis, and synthesis. 
Evaluation, in this model, 

experiential activity. Individuals 

but, in this context, the initial evalu 


occur in just one step. The experience can best be kem | 
‘ iscussions, written questionnaires, journal writing, or compar- 


hatever the method of appraisal, it often includes 
c, about the recent experience 


is defined as the initial appraisal of the relevant 
automatically have a reaction to any activity 
ation is more than a reaction and cannot 
appraised through, for 


example, group d 
ing post-tests with pre-tests. W iat | 
reflections on feelings, both positive and negativ 


(Boud et al.,5985). 
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Analysis occurs when an entity is separated into its component parts to 
determine their relationships to one another. As individuals evaluate the 
experience, they begin to determine what influence onc domain might have on 
another. In this phase, students begin to be aware of how personal aspirations 
influence, and arc influenced by, carcer goals and educational plans and how all 
three have a symbiotic relationship to one another. | 

This leads students into questioning whether or not the three domains 
reinforce and support each other. Synthesis occurs when the students’ personal 
aspirations, career goals and educational plans are brought from a state of 
separateness to a state of integration. Most important for the students at this 

point is the realization that any decision they make will have an effect on the 
symbiotic relationship of the three domains. 

One of two conclusions is possible: ‘Yes, there is harmony and agreement 
among the three components; efforts in all three domains are moving the 
individual in the same direction.’ If this is the case, then synthesis exists. 
However, the more likely answer is, ‘No, there is not harmony among the three 
domains.’ Rarely are decisions made by consciously examining the impact of 
that decision on all domains of one’s life. Ifharmony does по! exist, a change in 
one or more domain is necessary. 

At this point, given that students desire to achieve harmony in all three 
domains, students can perceive more effectively what further experiences will 
contribute to integration. The LMEE recognizes that ‘looping back’ (to the 
right of Fig. 10.1) again and again, until students arc satisfied that the three 
domains are merging, is a natural and desirable part of the process. This 
‘looping back’ will encourage students to select an alternative experience and go 


through the process again in order to re-evaluate their directions in the light of 
that new experience. 


The final phase of the LMEE 
previously separate elements are по 
whole. This model can help individ 
lives can fit together and enhanc 
ment of the individual’s overall о 
person's aspirations, carcer goals 


It is important to recognize that the state of integration, even having been 
achieved to one's satisfaction, is not permanent, because change in life is 


inevitable. The process will continue to repeat itself for many reasons, as 
individuals: 


illustrates a state of integration, whereby 
w experienced as a harmonious, interrelated 
uals recognize that the three domains of their 
€ onc another, lcading towards accomplish- 
bjective, which is defined as harmony among à 
and educational plans. 


observe others in situations the 
get new information; 
participate in new experiences: or 

outgrow their circumstances and seck change. 


y desire for themselves; 


Any of these processes may lead to dissatisfaction with their present state. 

The LMEE thus suggests the processes whereby individuals can better under- 
stand the necessity for making decisions that require them to look at cach issue 
separately, so that they can see how these parts can be integrated. It is thc 
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experiential component that makes possible the new insights that aid students 
in their decision making. 


The experiment: Applying the model 


We used the LMEE in an experimental course in 1985 and again in 1987 at the 
General College, University of Minnesota, to examine the usefulness of our 
theoretical model. A field trip from Minneapolis to New York was an integral 
part of the course and served as the experiential activity. Twelve students 
enrolled in the course in 1985 and 15 in 1987. Both groups of students were asked 
to identify their personal aspirations, carcer goals and educational plans in a 
pre-test, as well as to indicate how sure they were of their responses. Data were 
also collected regarding knowledge and attitudes of the various business fields in 
which the students had identified an interest. In the course, students attended 
six seminars prior to taking the field trip. The preparation included studying the 
businesses they would be visiting, preparing to interview people in New York in 
selected carcer positions, and attending lectures on areas such as finance. They 
also learned how to keep a journal and participated in planning their itinerary 
for the trip. 

The 1-week field expe 


through various businesses in areas w 


rience in New York set up an intensive schedule of tours 
here there was an expressed interest, such 
as finance, advertising, public relations, marketing, design and manufacturing, 
as well as in government. Students were also required to attend an artistic 
performance and visit a muscum of their choice as well as spend time with at 
least one of the ethnic communities of New York. Students kept journals on all 
their activities in preparation for the final paper they would be writing. 

Upon returning to the University of Minnesota campus, three post-trip 


seminars were held so that students could reflect upon and discuss their 
experiences on the trip, their new insights, and their feelings about the 
experiences. This sharing of information helped them to organize the data they 
had collected in order to prepare а final paper. The final paper required the 
students to reassess the pre-trip statements describing their personal aspira- 
tions, carcer goals and educational plans, and to determine the degree to which 
they now viewed the three domains to be integrated in light of their new insights. 
The students also took a post-test which provided data that would be compared 


with the pre-test data in order to determine whether or not significant changes 


had occurred. 


Outcome of the model's application 


gs and share some of the students' comments 
of the course and the value of the model as a 
d planning. Data analysis of the 1985 pre-/ 


I will report some of the findin 
before discussing the outcomes 
guide to students’ reflections an 
post-tests indicated the following: 
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N 


All but one student indicated at least one change in career goals, and the 


number of students having a specific job in mind increased from 50 to 83 per 
cent. 


The number of students who were sure about a specific job increased from 33 


to 83 per cent. { ER 
Students’ perceptions of how well they understood the workings of six 
different types of businesses increased. 


. Students indicated unexpected gains in defining their educational goals and 


they became more aware of the importance of better-defined carcer goals. 
For example, before the field trip, most students believed that their most 
important expectation of the course was to gain a better perception of the 
business world. After the trip, most students specifically identified a better 
understanding of different businesses and better-defined career goals as the 
most important contributions of the course. 


(The analysis of the pre-/post-test data from the 1987 trip was not completed at 
the time of writing.) 


The following selected comments written by the students in trip journals, 


final papers, and open-ended questions in the pre- and post-tests illustrate some 
of the insights that students gained from this experience: 


The 1985 group: 


In my personal life, the field trip has given me something to base decisions 
on what kind of lifestyle I would like to lead in the future and what type of 
lifestyles go along with various careers. 


I thought this course was one of the most educational ... I have ever 
attended. It has given me a better understanding as to what I want for my 


carecr goals and has opened the door for internship and job opportunities. 
I received an excellent educational and cultural 


experience that has 
enhanced my education. 


Since I have made my career decision I now know w 


a destiny and it feels good. It feels so good that I am 
and in myself. 


here Lam going! I have 
confident in my future 


This course has reinforced the idea of constantly 
myself and to achieve them as best as possible. 

My career goal changed from being very уа, 
the field trip to New York helped me to mak 


setting new goals for 


gue to being very specific and 
€ that decision. 

The 1987 group: 

My career goals are more narrow 


ly defined as a result of this course. I am 
more determined to have the life 


style I’m striving for. 
I would say I became more open tov 
It helped to clarify 
right choice . . . 


arious career choices. 


my carcer goals and to assure me that I had made the 


This course has had a large im 


s pact on my career, education, and personal 
goals. I will not know 


the extent, though, for a long time. 
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| have more enthusiasm and confidence to follow through on my goals and 

x ams. Iw as impressed with what was accomplished by people in New 
ork and it challenges me to do the same. 

It [the course] reinforced many of my ideas. 

A field trip had an impact on my career goals and that is that I will try to 

achieve the highest level of success I feel is possible for me. 

Iterantives. It has made me think 


This course opened my mind to new a 
r understanding of who I am and 


about myself and has given me a bette 
what I want to accomplish. 
My desired life style has changed dramatically after this trip. 


This experience helped to show me that something was lacking. 


» The quotations above were very typical of the comments heard during and 
after the field experience. They do not, however, tell the whole story. The 
Students experienced and absorbed so much in 1 weck that many pieces had to 
be fitted together through the processes of evaluation, analysis, and then 
synthesis before they could reach those conclusions. The conclusions that 


students expressed suggested to me three categories. 


1. In the first group, students who had some idea of what thcir future plans 
would be, whether they were certain or vague about them, had those plans 
reinforced. These students expressed greater confidence and a clearer pic- 
Lure of where they were going and what they had to do to achieve their goals. 

2. Students in the second group found that they had made choices in one or 
more of the domains that now seemed inappropriate for them. This group 
expressed an interest in exploring other options. There was some surprise 
that a choice they had made was not based on reality as they now perceived 
it. They were relieved that they had discovered it while they could still make 


changes. 
3. Still others, who fell into the third group, came to realize that although one or 
more of the decisions they had made were not appropriate for them in the 


light of their new insights, they were not able to make changes because they 
were so near graduation. For this group, the frustration was the greatest 
now realized that they had made 


because the experience came too late. They th. à 
some decisions without fully considering how those decisions would affect 
the other domains of their lives. 

groups as а whole. Nearly all the 
for themselves and then analysing 
other areas of their lives. In the 
that they would continue to 
hether or not their personal 
in harmony with cach 


Some conclusions can be drawn about the 


students recognized the value of setting goals 
the impact that those goals might have on 
Post-trip discussions, all of the students indicated 
seek other experiences that would further test W 
aspirations, career goals and educational plans were / 
other and leading them in the same direction. Whether they do this or not, or 
Whether they were verbalizing W ht I wanted to hear, is not really 
: students learned to view the 


important, What is important is 


hat they thoug 
that the 
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integration of different domains in their lives as a desirable state, not casily 
achieved and not static. 

The data collected and the students’ comments indicate that there was some 
progress made in moving from a state of separateness to one of integration. That 
was illustrated by those in group 2, who recognized the need for changes and 
became open to new options. Using a model such as the LMEE scems to have 
served this group well in learning how to conceptualize the process, as they 
seek other experiences and reflect on those experiences when making further 
decisions. This resulted in a broader view of their educational options and a 
sense of having more control over their futures. 

Those in group т who found that they were satisfied with the degree of 
integration in their lives had no песа for immediate change in the paths they had 
chosen. For them, reinforcement of their decisions felt good, and this was a 
motivating factor. As we have already recognized, however, the process is not 


static, and future changes might place any of the members of this group into one 
of the other categories. 


At first glance, for the students in group 3 who experienced the most 
frustration, it might seem that the whole course was nothing more than an 
unnerving experience and also that the model was of no real value to them. 
What had they learned — that they were ‘off the track’? Even though they were 
near graduation, these students may come to realize that this does not mark the 
end of one’s education. They might begin to look at educational opportunities 
for their lifetimes. It may be that for this group, the LMEE will be a most useful 
conceptual tool that they can take with them after graduation and usc as they 
work through the important decisions in their lives. 


Reflections 


As an educator, I felt that never had onc experience yielded so much ‘food for 


thought’. This experiment has been reinforcing, but it also has raised many 
questions. The feedback from the students has suggested that some changes had 
occurred for them and that those changes could be attributed to the ficld 
experience and the guidance and learning processes that supported it. 

Many faculty members and administrators are not sure how an institution 
can provide experiential learning opportunities and traditional curricula at the 
same time. We have shown how traditional content in a discipline (business) 
can be enhanced with an experiential component ( 
complementary rather than competitive. How su 
teaching curricula in other liberal arts disciplines? What documentation exists 
(or could exist) that would support such experiential learning? 


We might apply Marland’s (1974, р. 229) definition of career education to 
experiential learning and view it as: 


field trip) in ways that are 
ccessful might this be for 


‚ a process, not a different curriculum. It enhances the learner's pur- 


posefulness in learning and, accordingly, the instructor's effectiveness and 
personal satisfaction. 
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In this process, the educator’s role is changed from that ofa lecturer to that of 
a teacher/adviser whose task it is to help students to make sense out of their 
educational experiences. The teacher/adviser no longer has sole responsibility 
for enlightening, educating and motivating students through a lecture. That 
responsibility can be shared with students as they become more actively 
involved in their learning. The teacher/adviser now has the responsibility of 
co-ordinating experiential activities that will contribute to an understanding of 
the course content. The teacher/adviser now serves as а catalyst, questioning 
and interacting with students. Through this interaction students can help to 
determine what activities will best help them to learn. 

As a teacher, I had to deal with the fact that I would have less control than I 
would have had in a lecture-review-quiz method of teaching. I experienced 
some concern as to whether or not the students would be effective in taking 
control of some aspects of the course. Although their level of motivation was 
high enough, so that they all accomplished the pre-trip planning and require- 
ments satisfactorily, many did not realize the importance of these things until 
the end of the course. One student commented: ‘There is no way you could have 
fully prepared us for that experience in New York! IT had to do it over again, I 
would have worked harder at preparing for it myself.’ I might suggest that the 
risk of having less control is worth it if students come to this realization. Those 
students who shared this attitude have learned something about how to learn. 

In order to facilitate a shift in the focus of the educator's role from lecturer to 
teacher/adviser more easily, а model that will help educators to see ways 
Students can be involved in their learning may be useful. It has long been 
recognized that 
hen both students and teacher are clear 


learni / 
arning usually proceeds best W Spies — : 
8 айу pro bjectives and activities designed to serve 


about the relationships between 0 
them (Chickering, 1977): 
The LMEE has served effectively as a tool м! decisions and to hel 
Understand the separate domains for which they made ecisior j à dere 
them visualize the process by which those domains — Ley cime Sd 
Career goals and educational plans — can become m— A satisfying and 
better understanding of why and how to learn 1n ways that а ying 


effective in relation to their goals. 
Experiential learning breaks do 
Students to seek knowledge and test € 
May serve them best. As this examp 
thousand miles to test their decisions. For ot 
Campus to the library or to a local firm. In any сазе, $ 
їп decisions about where to learn. They soon discover t Y: 
resources that students and educators have at their єр 09 мындаи 
os wii". poner made by silent pe nal development that 
Satisfaction with not only the learning but also the pers' 
nto a cohesive unit, 


lad occ 2 rse ; 
urred as a result of this cours®- to develop it 

n addition, students in both groups began rk on assignments in small 
Perhaps due to activities that required them to WO g 


hich helped students better 


wn the classroom walls and encourages 
Jassroom theory in whatever envionment 
le has shown, students travelled severa 
hers, that trip may be only across 
e, students аге being involved 
hat there is no limit to the 
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groups and to select room-mates for the week in New York. This pnag 
served them well later when meeting a rigorous schedule in New York, as 
observed students taking care of each other in a new and strange environment. 
In addition to accomplishing their own goals, the students demonstrated their 
concern for each other, and a greater sense of responsibility for their — 
ity’. There is all-too-often a different attitude in the competitive environment О 
a classroom. 


Conclusions and recommendations 


This chapter has described the process that students went through and how a 
model can be used to help them evaluate, analyse and synthesize thcir ficld trip 
experience. In the main I have discussed the outcomes of these processes, but 
much more needs to be explored concerning what was done in the course to 
engage students in the process of analysing, evaluating and synthesizing their 
experience. For example, what are the processes that can help students move 
from one phase of the model to the next? What are the activities that help to 
bring learning experiences out into the open so that students can reflect upon 
and evaluate the extent to which their learning fosters interaction in their 
personal aspirations, career goals, and educational plans? What arc the ex- 
periential activities that make feedback more salient, so that it will bring about a 
state of synthesis? What is effective and what is not in moving students towards 
integration? 

This experience raises certain other issues. How useful would this method- 
ology be in other circumstances? We used the LMEE in a class situation, but 
would it be as useful for students to take away with them to use individually as 
learners. In a class situation there is a certain amount of structure and influence 
imposed on the student by the instructor. Is the LMEE a model which can be 
relevant to promoting autonomy and greater commitment to self-directed and 


life-long learning? Can it be used in secondary as well as post-secondary 
educational systems? 


We need more information ab 


out how students can be helped to develop skills 
that will transfer to new 


learning throughout their lifetimes: 


we know the vulnerability of exp i 
discovery (Cafarelli, 1988, p. 1) 


I believe we, as educators, will ex 
with our students if we are willin 
become more involv 


perience the excitement of discovery along 


ў g to risk vulnerability by helping students to 
cd in their own learning. 
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Coming То Know: A Personal 
Experience 


Julie Wylde 


Originally a letter to us, Wylde conveys for us the essence of the title of the section: ‘Coming i 
Know’. The letter reveals how she has come to recognize the significance of learning du 
derives directly from her life experience as opposed to that derived from externall y а : 
learning. The letter encapsulates Belenky ct al. (1986), to which we refer in Chapter 22; | 

two critical levels. First, beyond received knowledge on their spiral of ways of knowing, is | ne 
emergence of ‘subjective knowledge’: that is, a perspective from which truth and knowled " 
are conceived as personal, private, subjectively known or intuited. Secondly, the leap to 
‘constructed knowledge’, in which women view knowledge as contextual; experience them- 
selves as creators of knowledge; ‘and value both subjective and objective strategies for 
knowing’ (ibid.) Wylde conveys a deep sense of the meaning of her personal knowledge. As the 
reader you are invited to compare Wylde's experience with your own. The question may also be 
raised as to how such learning would be accredited for higher education outcomes? If it ant Е 
deemed invalid, on whose criteria апа on what criteria? (see also О Reilly, Chapter 9) . Wylde 


É S ч ^ ; ur 
provides a living example of how personal stance (Salmon, Chapter 21) influences 0 
experience of any formal curriculum. 


The journey I took throu 
long and bitter one. 


As a child I was told to swallow nasty things because they were good for you, 
but the savour of old stomach-wrenching potions lives on, and now my stomach 
heaves at the sight of a doctor’s prescription. And so it was with experiential 
learning. The reason I cannot write lucidly about the process of carrying out my 
research into this area is that I feel nauseous re-experiencing the bitter emotions 


that snared me throughout — the anguish, anger, confusion, self-doubt, sadness 
and hopelessness. 


Because my own road w 
harvest. It could get lost in 
Mine are very simple thi 
blind to their meaning unti 


gh my research into experiential learning was a hard, 


as so hard, mine is a small but, to me, precious 
a scholarly, and orderly arrangement of words. 


ngs which no doubt have been said before, but I was 
l they became part of me. 
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Now ripe and juicy fruits of learning tumble into my consciousness as I go 
about working in the world— with myselfand with other people. They taste good 
and I am sure that there are still some peaches waiting to fall. 

For example, I have learnt thatit is only possible to use something Thave read 
or heard, if that ‘something’ connects with my own experiencing. A fact is 
something that connects with my gut, regardless of whether it is supported by 
theories and rescarch. Whether or not it is a fact worthy of further exploration 
and refinement I will trust myself to work out. I have the equipment and I am 


able to use it. 


I have learnt to make a practical working distinction between role-plays and 
simulations, so often confused in the literature on training. I classify role-plays 
as ‘re-enactments of past experiences’, and I use them to re-live experiences and 


gain more insight into past events. I classify simulations as the enactment of 
to develop insight into the future. 


fantasies — ‘what will happen ifs’. I use them | 

Finally, I have learnt that I cannot learn when I am tired, confuscd, angry, or 
nervous. I cannot experience something new, outside of myself as interesting 
and challenging, if the interest and challenge is already being channelled 
towards a quite separate, prior and more powerful internal experience. 

It sounds so amazingly obvious doesn't it? It is hardly worth saying. The final 
thing I have learnt is that life docs become more clear and more purposeful when 
I take responsibility for making up My rules for myself and give up looking over 
my shoulder, waiting for someone to come up and clap me on the back and say 
‘That’s Right! Here isa prize!’ "That's all I really want to say. 
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Action Learning: A Vehicle for 
Personal and Group 
Experiential Learning 


Ian McGill, Susan Segal-Horn, Tom Bourner and Paul Frost 


In this chapter, McGill ct al. discuss their own experience of a particular form of иа 
learning — ‘action learning? — originally developed by Revans (1980). The authors са 
how this methodology can provide a focus for people working logether to explore their persona s 
development needs and objectives. The essence of this group’s application of action learning 1 
that no one person functioned as the facilitator. For instance, the structure, lime pn ip 5 
and the balance between achieving goals (‘task’) and maintaining effective group re A 
tionships (‘process’) was managed cooperatively by the group itself. The authors give l 1 
background to the group's forming. The selling is an academic department where considerable 
innovation, based on an experiential learning philosophy and methodology, is taking place. 


MEA soba am: 75 A 6 ess thal 
The initial motivation Jor establishing the action learning set came from an awareness th 
students were being asked to work more experientially; 


some staff fell that they too could me 
this form of experiential learning as a means of extending their own understanding about suc 
learning, for team building, 


and for problem solving. The set thus meets not just personal 
development, but also staff development, needs and interests. The authors discuss the 
procedures traditionally involved in action learning, and ways in which they adapted these fo e 
their own purposes. They also describe the learning and group processes, and the values an 
norms, which characterized their ‘experiment’. They conclude by identifying key outcomes that 
came out of the action learning process over the 6 months of their first round of meetings. 
Readers may wish to read this chapter alongside Wildemeersch (Chapter 5), in terms of 
dialogue, Boud ( Chapter 3), in terms of autonomy, Hutton (Chapter 4) , in terms of learning 
from action, and Packham (Chapter 13), with regard lo staff development strategies 0 
Support organizational change. They might also like to consider the processes described in 
relation to the perspectives offered by Brah and Hoy (Chapter 6) and Salmon (Chapter 21). 


Introduction 


Action learning has its origins in the 


pionecring work of Reg Revans (1980), and 
its primary use has been for organiza 


tions as a means of promoting management 
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and project development. Our interest is in developing action learning in much 
wider contexts as we consider this approach to learning is a very effective one. At 
a personal level it can promote learner autonomy. In group and community 
contexts the action learning approach provides its users with an accessible form 
of effective group working. Accessible is meant in the sense that it docs not 
require expertise that is difficult to attain. In higher education course pro- 
grammes it can be the core basis for personal and group learning. The approach 
can enable learning to be experienced as an enhancing, shared and cooperative 
process where issues of difference arising from gender, race, sexuality and 
disability can be acknowledged and struggled with. Thus action learning can 
also create a su pportive framework for change and innovation. 

To appreciate how this can be achieved it is helpful to define action learning 
as we use it — a means by which pcople learn with and from each other by 
attempting to identify, and then implement, solutions to their problems/issucs/ 
Opportunities. This ‘definition lays emphasis on progressing tasks that are 
problematic but may embrace a much wider set of learning needs, retaining the 
emphasis on implementation and cooperative endeavour. | , 

"Traditional action learning also utilizes an external facilitator or adviser who 
may reduce her or his role as the group develops. We are interested in the 
Practice of non-facilitated (or self-managed) action learning groups ог sets as 
they arc sometimes called, within or outside institutional contexts. 


The background 


The potential of action learning was firs ; 
Polytechnic, England, as a result of the development ofa part-time pugnon 
ate Masters research programme. Research into alternative Манаа 
Suggested that action learning provided a promising vehicle gel ge h oe 
1n management aimed at part-time students. However, 1t rap y becan а 


that action learning could be used much more widely than this. It мави staff, 
as well as studen ts, a means of addressing and learning from their ow и нка 
and problems. Consequently, as part of the process of building ap era см 
enced team for the Masters course and in the spirit of learning from g, 


-KES g j i ё ion learning sct. 
Interested group of staff began meeting as an action lea g 


Te di i with academic and onc 
At its formation the set comprised fi acaden ais 
s; three men and two wonen; ag g 


with administrative responsibilities; M. И 
from 32 to 47; white and ablé-bbilíed. The only n Lai uan ст 
ately built in at the beginning was that each person ha we е vid 
Which placed additional work demands on them and ег Perd» arte 
Institution and their colleagues. It was from these amet seme danda 
Set members drew their initial problem statements for the 5 


Work on with the set. 


t considered at the Brighton 


ve persons: four 


Procedures 


nt ways in which this set differed from 


From the outset there were three importa 
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the traditional notion of an action learning sct as developed by rers i | 
action learning sets in organizations tend to have a ‘client outside п о 
whom the set members are responsible for the progress of the task or pro » $e 
Although we were cach working on rcal problems directly pertinent by ee 
responsibilities, we did not have a client. Secondly, and їй ШЫ ind 
importantly, we decided to work without a set adviser — we w d pes) a 
ourselves. Thirdly, we set up our particular group voluntari А Shae 
working in the same organization the set was not formally recognized by 
ization. 
We al knew cach other as colleagues in the Polytechnic but not very cl uc 
One of our set wanted to get experience of the process of operating a set Sri 2 
implemented the Masters course. He felt strongly that as the proce 55 с 
integral part of the course and distinct from traditional approaches ү un Tis 
and learning in higher education, that by doing it himsclf he could "ur | as 
how it worked! He approached colleagues whom he thought would met 
empathy with him and the idea, and five agreed to start the set. T it o dm 
some initial reading on action learning (Pedler, 1983; Revans, 1980). 1 ram i 
first mecting onwards, however, it was apparent the set had no wish for” с aci 
input and that much of the interest of set members was in constructing a me p 
that suited our needs. All of those who agreed to start the set were intere ted a 
how a set would work as well as wanting to resolve a ‘knotty’ issuc. Thus sa 
members had a concern for their task and a concern for the process by which thc 
set worked. | fs 
At the first meeting, procedures and ground rules werc established regard Ea 
the life expectancy of the set, frequency and duration of meetings, vi 
allocation at meetings, the issue of confidentiality, note-taking and tim S 
keeping. Time was high on the agenda: we all had very full working and bane 
lives and time was the major constraint on our willingness to commit to this new 
activity. It constituted the clearest ‘cost’ in agreeing ^ 
For the inaugural meeting, members had agreed to provide a one-page 
summary of the problem or issue they wished to work on, including objectives; 
perceived barriers and possible solutions. Eight mectings were agreed ті а 
period of 6 months. All of the dates and times of the meetings were fixed ^d 
mutual agreement at the first mecting and then adhered to rigidly. One of t i 
most influential conventions to emerge was that meetings once fixed would no 
be sct aside for any other demand which arose subsequently. It was also a 
convention that should anyone cause a meeting to be rescheduled, they must 
accept responsibility for organizing its replacement. А 
Meetings were to last 2 hours. Ateach meeting time was allocated in the ratio 
2:111, with the double allocation rotating among members in turn. Note- 
taking by one member at cach mecting was confined to amendments or 
additions to ground rules and recording the ‘contract’ of each member for 08 
next meeting. А rota for note-taking and time-keeping was established. Time- 
keeping was strictly adhered to: set meetings started and finished on T 
Information exchanged at set meetings was to be treated as totally confidentia Я 
The confidentiality rule was ela orated further at later meetings to permit 105 


Di 
i i d 
nal nature) acquired outside the set, to be usc 


to participate in the set. 


formation (possibly ofa very persc 
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openly inside. This was a particularly delicate issue, since the set comprised 
individuals who were colleagues, and whose personal and professional 
relationships would continue outside the set and after the set was disbanded. 
The decision to allow such information to be used was an important step in the 
development of the set. It reinforced the growing climate of trust and openness. 

Гуо special full-day meetings were included for a half-way review and final 
evaluation. Each of these day sessions proved to be significant events leading to 
both qualitative and directional changes. The half-way review session was 
begun by giving positive feedback to each other. This took the form of each 
member identifying three qualities that they appreciated about each of the other 
members of the set. It was hoped that this would help to sustain morale during a 
an additional longer-term benefit in fixing the set 


gruclling day; but it provided 
was the final evaluation 


as a place of positive reinforcement. The second full day 
meeting of the set, for which cach member had agreed to provide their own 
assessment of the costs and benefits of the action learning experience. The 
substance of that day led directly to the analysis on which this paper is based. 


D 
Processes 
ng ofset activity and learning is in the 


atir 
son, the process skills which were 


Ina group with no set adviser, all facilit 
hands of the members themselves. For this rca 
used within the group were of extreme importance in the fulfilment of tasks and 
survival of the set. Some of the more important group processes аге outlined, as 
these are critical to the success of a set. Success is defined here in terms of 
achieving outcomes satisfactory to individual members and to the effective 


maintenance and coherence of the set over its life. 
he set and 


} or each person, personal commitment tot 
Priority, Being at the set was very important comp: , 
da feeling of protectivene 


associated with our work. This generate ; 
ume of the set. Something that required so much effort to protect and sustain 
Could not fail to attain significance. It was simultaneously both a discipline and 
а space to breathe, and consider ourselves and how we lived in our busy lives. 
The fact that ane member came to view the set mectings as of decreasing 
Personal and professional relevance, by contrast highlighted what the еа 
represented to the other set participants. The position of this member will be 
returned to, 

We gained support from each other. 
exchange in the time, advice, and attention ofo | 
Senerally felt that the members of the set uncritical c 
Member did not feel that the set was supportive in its questio 


the way it worked was a 
ared to other activities 
ss towards the 


There was a sense of effort and fair 
thers each received. While it was 
lly supported each other, one 
5 ning. This member 
Sradually withdrew from the set giving lack of time as the ica er 
attended five of the cight meetings. No specific statement of vesgnen үе 
received. Yet the other set members felt that the three successive ape og ed 
aru were a resignation, and were penn more a нне ses 

ew \ ccasions the rest О 5 scuss ‹ 
thad ‘ailed its colleag а s this through gave rise to the pereeption 
s ‘succeeding’ or ‘failing’ was not something in the gift of the set; 1t was 
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somcthing individuals could only do for themselves. The others in the коч 
take responsibility for endeavouring to maintain this member in the group. The 
lasting question is whether the remaining members could have done mareiro 
ascertain the differences in outlook between them and the departing member. 
We confronted each other in a supportive way. This was not an encounter 
group. Nobody was to be made to face up to anything about thems Ives. : es 
questions posed would enable an individual to reflect constructively on t uc 
situation. For example, onc question poscd to the first author was what wou s 
be the impact of a particularly taxing work programme upon his persona 
relationship with his partner, something he had unwittingly not considered. Hr 
had made assumptions as а man about the work overriding the partnership anc 
the needs of and impact upon his partner. At about the same time he had been 
addressing his sexism and his relations with women, yet had not thought 
through that in relation to those closest to him. The set brought the issuc to ner 
in the closest way. That simple question certainly enabled a subjective con- 


i i i sexism in the 
frontation to take place as well as reflecting upon and acting on sexism in t 
wider sense. 


The questions could just be listened to and then thought about privately 
afterwards. The set always explored ‘Why? What for? Is that really the best 
way? Is that really what you want? The emphasis was on constructive 
discussion of alternative ways forward. Set members had different backgrounds 
and lives and the problems brought to the group were different. However, therc 
were so many threads in common, that the situation of the other was very real. А 
frequent comment referred to the realization, ‘that I am not alone in this 
organization in terms of my concerns and ideas’. Ў 

Listening was one of the most important things we all did for each other: 
People became increasingly generous of their time and attention to others, 
realizing that listening and learning are linked. It became clear that we were 
learning about ourselves and our tasks while listening to the others. It may be 
that this is what is at the heart of all Support groups, and this action learning set 
was definitely a support group in Reg Revans’ sense of ‘comrades in adversity - 
One of the set described this process 

The climate of developing 


as ‘relieving oppressions’. : 
trust was the groundwork on which everything was 
laid. Set members who had been working colleagues and strangers, often for 
some years, evolved a genuine intimacy once the set had established itself as 
open, non-competitive and non-threatening. 

Caring as a form of positive reinforcement to each other was a key feature. 


The concern of others let us be kinder to ourselves. Often wh 


en exploring and 
analysing the self, w 


€ arc only able to be critical. Being positive about ourselves 
seemed to require the Participation of others: ‘Caring for cach other: this 
emerged slowly and was unexpected in its depth’ 


The set worked. It was effective. Tasks th 
progressed; objectives were achieved or reviewed. It cannot be emphasized too 
strongly that success at the task itself was part of the process that welded the set 
together and gave it purpose. The set was not just a talking shop. Working 
contracts were made and we all felt the obligation to meet them, meeting БУ 
mecting. They gave a clear sense of purpose. At the same time, meeting or failing 


‚ as one of our set put it. | 
ЖЕДЕ ЕСТ 
at seemed daunting initially 
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to meet the contract was not the responsibility of the set, but of the individual. 
The contract was to help the person not the set. However, the growing sense of 
loyalty to the group and its expectations often led the individual to do better for 
the set than they would for themselves. 


Values and norms 
From the preceding account, certain formal, explicit values emerged: 


confidentiality (within the set); 
priority (of the set); 

openne H 
commitment; 
self-discipline; 
equality: leader 
functions arc the responsibility of eve 


eans that task and maintenance 


hip without leaders m 
ry member. 


A corresponding set of implicit norms grew more slowly to underpin the 


distinctive culturc of the set: 

trust; 

caring for cach other; 

protective yet challenging towards с 
encouraging risk-taking; 
non-prescription, that is not saying what 
loyalty to the set and cach other; 

effort: ‘by contrast, think of how you be 
kind’; 


an imperative to action after cach mecung; | TS 
skills: ‘I was surprised at my intuition m 


ach other; 


a person ‘ought’ to do; 


have in other meetings of whatever 


ognition and use of cach other's 
respect of others in the group’; 
clarity and tenacity towards the explicit v 
an intellectual interest in the process; 
the bringing of gifts (c.g. bottles of wine, fruit etc.); : 

success: ‘tasks have been accomplished’; ‘enjoyment’; ‘more control over my 
life’; ‘learning more about me’; ‘learning more about the others’; 
acknowledgement of difference: we did not necessarily have the same values 


and attitudes to our lives outside the set. 


r 


alues; 


eneral value framework from this experience, 


three features, which although possibly relevant in facilitated sets, were ident- 
ified as essential for the success ofa non-facilitated set. First, oe aS 
an approach to relations and commitment within the set are med aan 
ary for non-facilitated sets where there is no formal or informal 4 ie era | У 
responsibility for the total activity rests with all the participants. NOD ее 
Sets have an advantage in this respect beyond the ЗО pe x 
mutual agreement on procedures common to all action learning А 


Shared responsibility may be a factor in the fairly rapid growth | чо 
i 4 ichi i yards ration an 
Personal ties within the set, which in turn contribute towards integra a 


In attempting to distil a more $ 
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"CSS je CSCC: ial by all 
task achievement. Thirdly, an empathy toward the process is сс, ip 
rem ' i ; diff “tween set members. 
who participate in it. This is not to deny differences between set m 


Outcomes 


"e ; ` way in 
The considerations below were the result of explicit он sis mbi a 
which the set operated towards the end of its first round aime ч da sudes 
to draw upon the experience, lcarn and record what it was abou 
that would be useful in the future of this and other sets. — 

Initially, members of the set had three types of misgivings a 2 (here was а 
First, and dominating everything else, were time costs. Second У, коес 
concern about the ability to manage our continuing relationships г" | m Pt 

` in the future. Thirdly, was some straightforward scepticism сш 1c m ions 
all. Instead, as one of the set recalled, ‘a turnaround of anticipated percep 
ccurred', F adie 
: The first great discovery was that although cach member of the t€ paoia, 
ically suffered severe stress over pressure of time, the anticipated ec Rm nies 
participation in the set disappeared. Instead, set meetings were Snore E de 
motivating. A theme which emerged more and more strongly for us ki of 
notion that energy can be substituted for time. The set generated its T tones 
things that generated energy, and top of the list was set meetings: ken idis 
included finishing something; feeling good about yourself; having spo -— 
friends that you trust. As one of us said: "The group released energy and i 
good afterwards for individuals.’ ; ide the 

Secondly, as far as working relationships were concerned in and outsi “nes 
set, membership of the set certainly influenced the behaviour of its зн. x 
One way of grouping the types of influences and the learning that arosc fr 


z oe 6): 
them is to use the three types of outcome proposed by Hackman (197 
informational, affective, behavioural: 


1. Informational outcomes involved input to member’s beliefs and knowledge: 


facts about each others’ lives; 
similarities in the problems we faced; 
things other people knew about and could either 


> x » x and 
- Affective outcomes involved Impact on members’ attitudes, values 
emotions: 


tell us or help us with. 


ю 


its okay to talk about yourself; 
its okay to get things wrong; 
its safe to trust other people. 


; А А iour 
3- Behavioural outcomes concerned impact on the individual and social behaviou 
in the group: 


bringing and sharing gifts; 
expressing affection feels good; 
pleasure in company and small rituals, 
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ely changed and deepened 


By all ese m 
у thes n A 

means the experience of the set qualitativ 
tiatives in 


our worki i 
ing relat shi fai 
sho sae a One visible outcome has been a series ofini 
pene in 
bers in S oe with атай ERU DRE деу араа pioneered by 
and under: E with cach other, building di alea 
d inderstanding кл ой a uilding directly on the shared knowledge 
1s Import ‹ i | 
ant to convey tl i 
hat while the set work i 
Y rked for us it did 
so often 


because it was : 
аке нт ек0 A participant could well have been in the mid: 
теттери (ills d When s/he was struggling with an ‘unpalatable’ reality rem 
HT PIRE ck x example above of the impact of a work programme on dn 
Беш thes эы. with his partner and his sexism), or an uncertainty 
йара йв mds purpose or why they had been avoiding something. Here is 
linn dg me г p critical, where disjuncture in the person’s way of secin; 
set did not iue n these situations it was important that the others in фе 
and exposing 1 c in order to keep the individual ‘safe’. It was often messy 
g but not embarrassing because of the overall parameters of 


confidential) 

ү nidi and trust 
Scepticism at the : 

at the start of the set’s life was in a very short time replaced by 


commi 
tme ; $ 
ч nent, and is best expressed directly: 
ле real thing fi à 
zal thin ish RS Doi 
the hidden а 5 КТ те is that I could not imagine my original agenda now; 
alstigand oe la has becn isolation in the working environment — fecling 
Гуенин being able to talk about it. The group gave support to me for 
erns, and I had a sense of this function for all of us. 


ssions turned round my 


Signifi 
gnificant i 
ant impact and push in the early se 
let for the major 


attitudes, fi 
: es, { ТЫ А 
attitude оом ed by a change away from the task to an out 
ptions in my life. | 
ctions between 


The eff 
effectiveness ; n е 
lasks and = mone of the set consisted in revealing the conne 
1 — : F 
c person doing them, often most importantly to the person 
d benefits of membership of the set, 


the 

Mselves, W 

Costs Srl When asked to evaluate costs an 

T argely А : А 

һсу сап Ру unspecified while benefits were many and clearly perceived. 

self-discovery: eS under the following four headings: group support; 
Cnefits we у; learning about others; task development and completion. The 

re effective because they were linked: 

k but also for 

fe and the ne 

of causality: WwW 

did it make havin 


reflection оп the essentials: 


ed for balance. 
ere these causal or 
g the веб: 


on 

gaine 

Mi anus support for my tas 
onships, work, the rest of li 


It j 
IS n 
correlative relati to note the problem 
c rclati А f 
relationships? What difference 
vay. However it 


he life changes апуу 
from the workings of the group. 


but not as well and with more 


Its} 
is fe a but I would have done t 
ult to dissociate the life changes 


Task 
completed. It would have been anyway 


Pain Y 
he set provided useful traction. 
eset. 


h was due to th 


the view that it canno 


M 
Orec E 

ontrol over my life — cannot say how muc 
t all be 


Si 

mple 

: re 

Giese d of the theme tends to 
Cidental. 
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To the genuine surprise of members of the set, the carly task orientation very 
soon gave way to a concern with process and person: 


The manifest function was quickly replaced by the latent function, that is, a 
framework for exploring the self and others. 


We got beyond the initial issues to the real matters. 


What this meant was that issues which started off as task issues, like getting a 
new course developed and implemented, tended to reveal themselves as per- 
sonal development issues as discussion progressed. 

The shift to more reflective and personal development themes that emerged 
‘behind’ the initial task may have been a result of the stage most of us were in in 
our working careers. We had a good deal of work experience in and out of higher 
education and were at an integrative stage in our lives. The significance of the 
stage in the life-cycle has been noted elsewhere in the literature of experiential 
learning. Kolb (1984) has expressed the relationship with sensitivity: 


The developmental model of experiential learning theory holds that 
specialization of learning style typifies carly adulthood and that the role 
demands of career and family are likely to reinforce specialization. How- 
ever the pattern changes in mid-carcer . . . Perhaps it is inevitable that 
specialization precede integration in development, inevitable that youth be 
spent in a search for identity in the service of society, until in a last reach for 
wholeness we grasp that unified consciousness that has cluded us. 


Conclusions 


It is difficult to suggest prescriptive generalizations for all non-facilitated sets, 
from a specific experience. We started two further rounds of meetings and 
simultaneously each started new sets with other colleagues in the Polytechnic. It 
is only appropriate to state what worked for us. One factor emerged as critical: a 
common value framework and empathy about the process (whatever the 
content). Without these it is unlikely that sufficient bonding and trust would 
have been generated to enable the set to achieve for its members. Moreover, we 
did not detect resentment from colleagues who were not members of the sets. 
This was partly because our meetings were not a formal part of the Polytechnic 


Structure. Secondly, that those who did think the sets a good idea were able to 
join the new sets. ù 


A limitation which we have since le 
granted about what was common am 
tions about our backgrounds and 
differences of personal experience 
race, as well as the impact of these 
oppressions. Commitment to self-gr 
in this process. 1 

Two other factors which hav 
sufficient importance to return 


arnt is that we took perhaps too much for 
ong us (and in the process made assump- 

experience). It is critical to encompass 
among set members such as gender and 
differences in wider contexts of prevailing 
owth, development and change is enhanced 


€ already been mentioned in the discussion are of 
to here. The set was successful; it worked. It was 
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not just a talking-shop or a support group. Action as well as learning was taking 
place, although of a more complex sort than originally envisaged. Tasks were 
progressed or completed, but as part of a larger agenda of developing needs. 
Lastly, the absence of a set adviser was experienced as an advantage. It made 
the sct totally responsible for its own learning from the outsct and hastened the 
growth of intimacy which made the shared learning possible. The non- 
facilitated style seems particularly appropriate for a reflective action learning 
Sct. 

In a wider context, 
learning sets as the core vehicle 


some of us are now organizing courses with action 
for learning by students engaged on the courses. 
These are led by staff acting in the role of set advisers, though it is recognized as 
a role in which the aim is to become expendable as the set members acquire the 
skills. The action learning process is part of the wider task of shifting 
towards student-centred learning and is an excellent example of how learners 
can take ownership of their own learning. Action learning sets also lend 
themselves to project-based learning and can be used for individual and group 
projects. The approach has contributed to our personal development ot to 
our development as practitioners of experiential learning in higher В es 
Finally, the approach lends itself to community-based learning as a focus for 


effective group working. 


facilitating 
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Part 3 


Creating New Possibilities 
for Learning 


3. Perspectives 


of theory over practice and I see 
down. It sets up something that is 
I think many of us come to 
and struggles with wider 


In academic worlds, there is this hierarchy 
expcriential learning as a way of breaking that 
more equal and develops people in new ways. 
experiential learning through our own experience, 
problems. 

and accreditation of experiential learning enable 
academics to sce how naked their own understanding of assessment is and it 
raises very fundamental questions. For example, what is a programme? What is 
coherence? What is progression? These questions have to be addressed and 
answered, and the process and the understanding within institutions will 
change — but it won't happen dramatically or overnight. 


Issues of assessment 


t to create institutional diversity and, by 


I think it is critically importan 
v kinds of students coming into your 


accrediting experiential learning, get nev 
institution with new kinds of experience. Some of the empowerment that comes 


from validating how much they know can make them something of a force for 
change. Their presence provides you with a continuing infectious mechanism to 


keep working with academics and departments. 


student to challenge the educa- 


ged. They force us to recognize 
start to teach us. The 


Experiential learning is about empowering the 
tional system, and how knowledge 1s prepacka 
that the ways we see the world are not their ways. They 


thing is, can we learn from the experience? 


One of the things that most of us have glibly accepted is that any learning that 
takes place expcrientially in some way has to be formally approved, accredited 
or given some sort of scal of approval. "This is almost a contradiction to where 
true. experiential learning should lead. We mustn't create а myth around 


experiential learning. 
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Experiential learning can empower. Empowerment means being able to take on 


an educational system or speak to power and shaking it to your own motives and 
own purposes. 


12 


Our Faculty Goes Experiential 


Roger Packham, Roger Roberts and Richard Bawden 


the introduction of experiential learning 


Institutionally in higher and continuing education, 
h its advocates initiating new ideas on the 


approaches and methods tends to be incremental, wit 
margin of mainstream and traditional approaches. Packham and colleagues take us through 
the process by which an institution, its staff and students, planned and implemented change 
with experiential learning as the core mode and philosophy on all course programmes. The 
authors confront the political issues arising from this degree of change and how support is 
won; how effective orientation is critical for students in the early stages of the programme; 
how experiential learning in one area of the course impacts on others; and how the changes 
implemented were integral to a systems relationship with the wider community (in this case, 
the agricultural communily). They reflect upon their own experience of this profound change 

cite the importance of staff learning what 


and the need for continuing staff development. They 
it means to be effective. facilitators of learning and of student involvement in assessment. They 


also discuss the structural changes required to make the organization of the college empathetic 
with the experiential approach. They provide a ‘new paradigm’ perspective (see Chapters 4 
and 22) in relation to action-based project learning embracing Kolb (1984) and systems 
theory in particular. The institution and the ‘model’ continues to develop! Their approach may 
be contrasted with Stanton and Giles (Chapter 17), Nelson (Chapter 10) and Peterson 
(Chapter 16), where forms of experiential learning are being introduced in more traditional 
contexts. This chapter might a Brah and Hoy 


Iso be considered in the context of issues raised by 
(Chapter 6) and Salmon (Chapter 21). Finally, McGill et al. 5 (Chapter 12) discussion of 
aclion learning as a vehicle for 5 


elf-managed staff development is relevant here. 


Hawkesbury Agricultural College, 


griculture at 
ogrammes, experientially. We 


For 10 years the Faculty of A 


Australia, has been developing experiential pr 
have been creating changes based on conceptual explorations of what we 


experience. This perforce is a process of continual evolution: we experience, 
we observe, we conceptualize, we act and we reflect; we also change as the 
А 
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environment about us changes. We arc thus strong supporten of = emm 
developed by Kolb (1984), embracing the concepts сл кч 
(1951), Piaget (1952) and Bruner (1966) — although this is nol where v 5 А ee 
The start was a strong desire to change, to improve our situation pot E b 
Faculty of Agriculture and in respect of the opportunities and ae pups ue 
our graduates. However, we had no clear idea of how to achieve t gi adio 
myriad of often conflicting ideas of faculty members and the complex, mess) 


i е shen introducin 
issues of power and politics that have to be researched when introducing 
innovation and radical change. 


Origins of the change 


People and organizations can be looked at as continually interacting bid 
environment. Feclings of curiosity or discomfort with aspects of Mis nao ) 5 
ment will lead to change in the person or organization крапейеше a а 
feelings. Up until the late 1960s, Hawkesbury Agricultural сое a 5 А 
period of relative stability. Throughout the 1970s and 1980s, the College m 
whole, and the Faculty of Agriculture in particular, has been changing an 

learning in response to a turbulent environment (Emery, 1977) — in — 
agriculture and the region. In the early 1970s, the College moved from offe e g 
its own awards independently (Hawkesbury Diploma in Agriculture) to of per 
ing centrally accredited awards as part of the College of Advanced eee Ed 
Sector. An upgrading of the agricultural course was necessary as a result of t MSs 
and took the form of more ‘in-depth’ teaching of technology, on the assumption 
that graduates would be better able to use this knowledge to ‘solve’ the роботи 
ofagriculture. Bawden et al. (1985) have described the problems agriculture was 
facing during this period. The upgraded programme brought our graduates into 
direct competition with University graduates, and pressure mounted to UPS 
grade the new diploma to a degrec. Considerable disquict was apparent in the 
Faculty at this, based on concerns as to what the role of the Faculty and its 
graduates should be. А review Process was started, but this focused on thc 


curriculum, and the collective bargaining that occurred between departments 
was not providing a way forward, and was proving unsatisfactory for the partics 
involved. 


Richard Bawden was a 


ppointed Faculty Head in 1977, and was able to 
catalyse discussion and del 


pate around a number of issues, but particularly: 


1. The State of Australian agriculture from a social as well as a production 
viewpoint. 


cational paradigm. i 
using a different epistemolo; 


lished of a new type of grad 
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and ec ic as c : 

would Loe aspects of agriculture, as well as to the production aspects. They 
inu. Pn са иа using the knowledge gained from research into how people 
Burgess lee ok: environment designed to optimize such learning (see 
In priiis 7 Knowles, 1978; Brundage and Mackeracher, 1980; Kolb, 1984). 
iste Speddis the epistemology would be based on a systems approach 

е к ing - we ТЕ n 

1982). ng, 1975, 1979; Emery, 1981; Vickers, 1981; and Checkland, 
" iving established the vision, the task was now to 
programmes, 


turn this into functional 


Im : Ms у 
plementing experiential learning 


g experiential learning about 
c devised to actively pursue 
lemented since guidelines 


The 5 
TC was rec ; è 4 
Shah as no recognized model for implementin 
188 i ee at institutional level. The programm 
se ideas ; : 
cas could not be rigorously planned and imp. 


did not exis 
Tris, ems to allow such an optimizing solution. 
ally, a set of activities and structures was established to put the change in 


motior ARENA à 
i 1. A group of staff representing а range of disciplines and factional 


Interests p; Ў 
"sts pionecred this task, basing the course design and curriculum on what 
They did not all share 


the х 
е. to be appropriate theoretical concepts. 11 
of strong le s about what should be achieved or how to doit. It was more a pen 
place. — adership by a ‘few’ with a vision which enabled the changes to take 
of mi eris did not contain the Faculty Head, whose input was psi o 
teachin 2 hought his vision could be implemented. The group was m ied 
ан a for only 1 day a week to plan the development, йер vi 
original] as the rest of the time to keep exisng programmes sate.) ga 
two, Th. hoped to plan and start the new course over a year ^ in т А v 
Plane development was comp. he fact that not € Bet 
Petencie learning process different, but the adopted perception o s 

i s of the resultant agricultura 1. Such changes posee а 


Serious “ш: d 
S threat t : man individuals an 
"at to the estz А held by а great y h 
cstablished values yag n hese included 


Sroup 
s à à 
PS who were involved during and after t 


un REX 
ne their qualification; 5 
developed i no clear guidelines 
à new dv E» administration of th 
Models «o opment very much on trust, an 
fi үл. мл КОМУ ee ked to support the develop- 
ent j ural community at large, which was being a3 ed to suppor o students 
and iue ways by opening up their farms and organi ne 
oO ie ee a шеп dau ter is a testament to 
the en ү Faculty goes from strength to strength то years i. kon шуш 
“opin, ‘husiasm and commitment of a significant omat groupe а 

Suppe: with the change themselves: and persua 
Tt us, or at least to give us enough rope to hang 


ways; ап 
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After initial enthusiasm, the development group reached an impasse, princi- 
pally created by its attempts to изе the Faculty Head s modcl. "T he group haa 
examined this model closely, found it unworkable, but did not feel it could reject 
it. Eventually, this issue was confronted, a new acceptable model developed, 
and the old one rejected. The group now worked interdependently with the 
Faculty Head, and a creative and productive process led to the accreditation 
and introduction of the new course in 1981. However, while an operational plan 
had been devised, we were still sailing uncharted waters, and much remained to 
be done. The course has continually changed since it started, based ona 
particular model of experiential learning and action research (Kemmis and 
McTaggart, 1988). From that beginning, a range of courses has evolved. While 
change has been a feature, the underlying concepts, goals and values have 
remained to provide stability in the Faculty. 

Many incoming students, most of whom come straight from secondary 
school, experience considerable difficulty coping with the change to experiential 
learning, despite our efforts to forewarn and prepare them. As we gain in 
experience, however, so this orientation process improves. Empowering them to 
effectively and efficiently learn experientially and to substantially develop their 
learning autonomy causes considerable anxiety in the carly stages of our 
programmes. Their development by completion of their programmes, however, 
is very rewarding to them and to us. It is our view that students with post-school 
experience develop autonomy faster, and we continue to explore ways of 
assisting the school leavers to develop as quickly. 

The original programme and activities have changed considerably. They 
have been described in part by Bawden et al. (1984) and Bawden and Valentine 
(1984). Let us now document the current structures and activities of the 


Faculty, using the degree programme — Batchelor of Applied Sciences (Systems 
Agriculture) — as the programme example. 


Programme structure and activities 


ities have matching structures. Struc- 
three phases (periods of two or three 
€ assessments), cach having a particu- 


etency themes of Learning Autonomy, 
munication. 


) first uses the College 
access to the world of 
encouraged to expand 
ssistance to do this is 


(and staff) are constantly 
Institutional boundary. А 
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provided by the Faculty through an ‘outreach’ structure (Lundic-Jenkins et al., 
1985) and the individual contacts of staff. 

Learning activities for all Phase 1 students for 1988 are summarized in Fig. 
13.1. Students will work on these tasks in groups of about 15, together with three 
staff consultants. Group activity is traditionally resourced through a great 
variety of inputs from both within and outside the Faculty and the College. 

The Personal Action Plan allows students to initiate and incorporate learning 
activities for themsclves. Students in Phase 1 also exercise autonomy in 
managing the Rural Development Task. 

The second phase (three semesters) focuses on the concept of situation- 
improving for others in a co-learning relationship. To do this successfully is 
regarded as a competency, critical to becoming a ‘Hawkesbury Agriculturalist’. 
This notion does not песа to be confined to agriculture — it could equally apply 
to a wide range of professions/carcers in other institutions or programmes. 

In the second phase, the activities of the first stage (one semester) are used to 
prepare for working and learning in an off-campus situation the following 
semester (stage 2): this provides a very real experience in which to learn about 
change to improve agricultural situations. The thrust of this experience is to 
Ісагп how to explore situations and identify relevant issues with the student's 
host(s). Students arc periodically visited on-site by staff, and they also partici- 
pate in regional workshops related to expected lcarning outcomes. The role of 
off-campus experience has been more fully described by Lundie-Jenkins e! al. 


(1985). | 

tee final stage (one semester) the student is based back on campus, with a 
brief to pursuc agreed situation-improving strategies on behalf of their client/ 
farmer. There is an emphasis here on change and action which is assessed 
summatively before the student progresses to Phase 3 1. 

Phase 2, as with other phases, is under continuous monitoring and change as 
we learn to make it more effective and efficient. Among the problems encoun- 
tered in implementing Phase 2 is that three (mostly discrete) sets of needs and 
expectations have to be managed primarily by the student. Figure 13.2 attempts 


1. Orientation to the Faculty: emphasis is on the support resources available to 
the learners. 7 i 
and implementation ofa validated 


2. Personal Action Plan: development 

individual learning experience. 7 | | 

3. Farming Task: learning experientially how to deal with technological 
issues in agriculture. | | е B 

. Farming Activity Task: developing a map of the territory of agriculture. 

Rural Development Task: an off-campus group exercise. ^ 

‚ Off-campus Agricultural Situation Improving Task: based on a cooperating 


farm. 


I 


(initiated experiential tasks for degree 


Figure 131 ^ summary of the sta! 


students. 
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Need 


Expectation 


Figure 13.2 The 


relationship occurring during Phase 2. 


to portray this complex relationsh 
(from Faculty to another) 
the host as the client for w 


ip. Additionally, a process of ‘client transfer 
has to take place. In most cases, the student identifies 
hom the student is intervening. 

tuation-improving in this context is developing as we 


nces. One of the authors, К. Roberts, is action- 


i | 1 be largely experien- 
tially learned. Figure 13.3 has been develo in the identification of 
problem). 

appropriate to deal w 


І ith particular ty 
with the spiral as a 


pes of situations has 
guide (Fig. 13.4 


). At cach level, the 
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Problem focus Classification | Outcomes 


1. Given this complex Soft systems Client (learner) 
problem situation research satisfaction 
how can | improve 
the situation? 


uation improving 


Holism 


2. Given this system Hard systems Performance 
how can | optimize research optimization 
the performance? 


оп Optimizing 


& бам 


Е 3. Given this Applied Problem 
E] component, how research resolution 
5 can | improve 
8 its effectiveness? 
o 
Ф 
© 
4. Given this Basic Puzzle 
phenomenon, research resolution 


why is it so? 
Figure 13.3 The Hawkesbury hierarchy of approaches to problem solving and 
situation improving (after Bawden et al., 1985). 


same experiential cycle. It is the methodologies, 


process of learning follows the ‹ 
llow the cycle that differ. 


techniques and skills used to fo : liffe: 
While the activities a student is involved in arc initially staff-managed, they 


become increasingly student-managed. The former are referred to as ~~ 
the latter as projects. By Phase 3, all activities e" ics Dat: 
managed around projects. Learning projects have Seco so Phil в 
(арт) The anatomy of such а канун Pe ol пөй, 
shown in Fig. 13.5 and is based on (1 CC : 

At the S ш try to develop as ү pier A PR e 
Situation regarded as proble ic. Diverging technid methods of assimilation 
some point ‘analysis of this pi ipee i hts into the problem. 
to create patterns and themes W ee 


k ts 
í verge and look for concepts, 

Out of the more useful insights will аг ер made à wey 

3 a: х 2 

8encralizations and ‘answers’. This crea 


d out in some way 
igen í aT : 
forward to improve the situation, which ther sapit using processes of 
: He : issue W 
'n the environment within which the issue 


din d iterations 
mi 1 ot umidi 
accommodation. This cycle of learning 1$ n 


4 кА А аре 
“tween the stages will continually occur. |help them with each stag 
Learners are introduced to a range of techmiqh™ k out others of their own. 
of Kolb’s learning cycle, and are encouraged to see Some of these 
f › 


TI learner 
Nese suggest the range of met В 


mat 2 
cture will begin, 


hich begin to 
ise a need to con 


ted know i 
needs to be trie 


bedded, 


ectional, an 


i sc. 
hodologies а (© might u 
techniques are shown in Fig. 13-6- tet 
f ~€arners arc also encouraged to explore iie 

ip кош change experiences into mea 
illu, them to identify the strengths and wea 

Fated in Fig. 13.7. 
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Key (Kolb et al. 1983) 
CE : Concrete experience 
RO : Reflective observation 


AC : Abstract conceptualization 


AD : Active experimentation 


Figure 13.4 The Hawkesb 
1985). 


ury spiral of problem-tackling methodologies 


(after Bawden, 
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0 Library 
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Figure 13.5 The anatomy 
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of an action learning project. 
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Assimilation Divergence . 
Force-field analysis Brainstorming 
Mind-mapping Active listening 


Root definitions Role-play simulations 
Conceptual models Consciousness-raising 
Game theory Synectics 3 
Hypothesis forming Browsing literature 
Convergence 
Decision trees 
Linear programming 
Validating conceptual models 
Crystal-ball imagery 
Experimenting 
Lateral thinking 


Accommodation 
Goal setting 
Consensus seeking 
Implementing change 
Debating 
Critical-path scheduling 


Figure 13.6 Some techniques of learning appropriate to activities of the learning cycle. 


REFLECTIVE 
OBSERVATION 


Assimilation 
Strength: planning, 
formulating theory 
Excess: castles in the air, 
no practical 
application 
Deficiency: no theoretical 
basis for work, 
unable to learn 
from mistakes 


ABSTRACT 
CONCEPTUALIZATION 


Convergence 

Strength: Design, 
decision making 

Excess: Premature closure, 
solving the wrong 
problem 

Deficiency: No focus to 
work, theories 


Divergence 

Strength: generation of 
alternatives 

Excess: paralysed by 
alternatives 


Deficiency: inability to 
recognize problems/ 
opportunities, 
ideas poor 


CONCRETE 
EXPERIENCE 
Accommodation 
Strength: Accomplishment, 

goal-oriented action 
Excess: trivial improvements, 
tremendous accomplishment 
of the wrong thing 
Deficiency: Work not 


not tested, т = 
д me, not 
Poor experimental ae 
he p al directed to goals 
ACTIVE 
EX PERIMENTATION 

Figure 13.5. Stren: ths and k i i 
v g weaknesses of different learning Sytles (after Carlsson et al., 
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er ec с шерын [сайлы style inventory to assist people in 
ing a g about their own learning style. However, it should be 
emphasized that the process is not seen simply as one of acquiring a set of 
techniques appropriate to each of the four stages of the learning cycle. Different 
techniques rely on the acquisition of skills, and thus different people will be 
more or less successful in using them. The techniques themselves need to be 
combined in a variety of ways to form a number of methodologies, or ways 
of approaching different problem situations. Four broad classifications of 
methodologies are presented in Fig. 13.3. 

How a person views a particular situation, and the contingent methodology 
therefore selected, will depend to a large extent on that person’s values, beliefs 
and attitudes: what has been called their world view or Weltanschauung by 
Checkland (1982). It is a key aspect of our programmes that learners are 
encouraged to look at situations from a variety of perspectives and viewpoints. 
This concept is presented in Fig. 13.8. 

A simple example is ‘the problem’ of acid soils which has been discussed by 
Duff et al. (1985). This can be looked at as a chemical, ecological, social, 
economic or political issue, depending on the reason for examining the problem. 
Thus a number of analyses from different perspectives are often needed. The 
explorations of science can provide the insights for the action solutions of 


Personal window in the world 


Concrete 
experiences 
in 

environment 


< 
VD, Р) 
Е 


Bag of tricks — actions for change 


Figure 13.8 The relationship of the situation improved to the problem situation. 
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technology; these in turn can provide optimal solutions for purposive systems ^ 
those with clearly agreed goals; a range of possible solutions provided from such 
a ‘hard’ systems analysis can provide opportunities for ways of improving Sat 
socio-technical systems that have no clearly agreed goals. All levels of this spiral 
of approaches are complementary, and learners are therefore encouraged to Use 
different methodologies on different aspects of the same issuc. A similar 
approach to this has been advocated by Miller (1985). He discusses these issucs 
in the context of environmental problem solving, and uses the terms ‘tame’ and 
‘wicked’ when describing problem types. 

Besides structuring the course into Phases, other structures have been 
developed to support the learning process. These include the formation of 


various types of interest groups, and the development of a range of learning 
resources known as learning packages. 


Interest groups 


These can be both formal and informal and 
They area medium whereby students 
experiences by working together on le 


arc formed for specific purposes. 
and staff'can share idcas, information and 


arning projects in a climate of interdepen- 
dent learning. They may be bascd on the aim of gaining specialist knowledge, 


such as animal nutrition, soil science, sheep production, etc.; or around carcer 


aspirations such as inter-national rural development, farm management, 
extension, teaching, etc. 


Membership of a learning group is volunt 
Informal groups often do not have 
called on to provide particul 


ary and selected by the learner. 
staff as members, although staff may be 
ar resource expertise. Groups may also form to 
provide a support mechanism for students with similar learning projects. These 
groups are increasingly using human and physical resources outside the Faculty 
that they have located, 


Learning packages 


These are resources and activities that Support the experiential learning 
process. They are designed to make the learning process as efficient as possible. 
They are usually discrete, of relatively short duration, and available at short 
notice. Two major Categories of learning packages have been defined: those 
concerned with the process of learning; and those concerned with content related to 
agricultural situations, Key elements of learning package provision are: 

9 Resource material is presented in a form that can bea 
9 Material is presented in a variety of formats where fe: 
Group workshop activities are used w 
skills developed. 


ccessed by individuals. 
asible. 


here concepts can be highlighted and 


Packages often contain laboratory and field-skills training exercises, 


1 ro packages provide both for in-depth learning activities, and for activi- 
ties w , 


hich contribute to a widening of horizons and a stimulating learning 
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environment, such as seminars, tours, debates, farm walks and visiting lec- 
turers. A particular type of learning package is the printed pamphlet, which 
focuses on the concept of a particular agricultural area, such as aspects of 
animal production, farm business management, etc. These are organized by a 
functional management grouping of the Faculty, known as AGPACK. This 
group of staff have the responsibility of organizing and requesting the produc- 
tion of an appropriate range of this material to service the needs of learners. 
Available learning packages are listed on a computer databank available 
openly, and learning activities and staff movements аге listed on a computer 
information program, know as AGBULL. This lists events as far ahead as 
possible, and is updated weekly. 

While initially timetabling was left open, it has proved necessary to introduce 
a broad weekly timetable structure to allow efficient use of laboratories, other 
academic staff. The timetable remains as 


teaching spaces, support staff and 
hile attempting to avoid major clashes of 


flexible and as open as possible, w 
interests for students and staff. 


Assessment of experiential learning 


assessment is used in the programmes. Summa- 
ach phase. This assessment 
phase, or in the case of the 


Both summative and formative 
tive assessment is conducted at the completion of c 
determines whether the learner progresses to the next [ 
final phase, whether thc student graduates. There is provision for students to 
repeat phases or to progress conditionally. A learner is considered as being 
cither satisfactory or unsatisfactory in cach of the three prescribed. com- 
petencies. No grades are assigned, but at graduation a ‘Merit’ award can be 
madc. 

Validation of learning is 
are expected to take responsibility 
‘examine’ them. Validations need to be 
learning project, as shown in Fig. 13-7- They 
people, and they refer to different competencies an 
Validations may include: 


a vital element in the process of learning. Students 
for this aspect, and not rely on staff to 
obtained at various stages in the 
are provided by the appropriate 
d skills gained by the student. 


t. Feedback from the situation explored as to the client’s reaction to the 
lcarner's approach and any outcomes of the project from their perspective. 


2. Reflections by the learner about the methodology used, techniques and skills 
developed, the process of learning itself, and what the project has meant to 
the learner in terms of personal growth. ў 

3. Feedback from staff or other resource consultants on their u: 
concepts, methodologies, techniques and skills. 

4. Feedback from peers on their role as a group mem 
peer is qualified to comment on. 


se of particular 


ber, or other aspects the 


Taken together, such validations build up into a package that answers the 


questions: 


ө What did I plan to do, and wh 
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ө What happened? 

€ How did it happen? 

ө How did I learn? 

ө What did I learn? 

9 Where does this lead me? 


Periodically, the validations from all learning projects are brought te 
by the student, and integrated into an application to ауа ы, eem 
this document that is presented for summative assessment. The focus is a He 
on competency development, and a competency matrix was develope : 
provide a guideline for both staff and students in assessment. This matri» 
(Fig. 13.9) is currently under active review to improve its usefulness. 

The progression document is only part of the total summative assessment 
process. Two staff (three at graduation) will read the document, and then listen 
to an oral presentation by the student in support of thcir document. Consider- 
able freedom is allowed in the nature of this presentation, the major constraints 
being time and space. The panel then makes a recommendation based on the 
total process (submissions, validations, interview). The whole of the exercise 18 
considered different from the sum of the parts, and the outcome is judged 
accordingly. At graduation the team of three staff are joined by a relevant 
external person to ensure community acceptance of the standard of graduate. 

At cach summative assessment period, small staff teams are established to 
focus on each programme group of students, or ycar groups within a pro- 
gramme. These core teams ensure equitability, and make recommendations 


on outcomes of assessment to the Faculty Board of Examiners. 


Formative assessment through validations (feedback and confirmation of 
desired outcomes) 


is an ongoing process. It occurs during most learning 
activities whether they be group or individually pursued, and student-, staff-, or 
co-managed. 
In addition to ongoing validation, a few time slots arc put aside for students to 
present themselves in staff-organize 


d formative assessment sessions. Often 


students изе these opportunities as "trial summatives’, 


Students аге particular 


Y expected to respond to formalized feedback 
reccived from tasks and projects, 


Staff roles in experiential learning 


Staff are no longer seen as t 
sole sources of knowled. 
by Burgess (1977) 
e 
e 
e 
e 


he sole controllers of learning; neither are they the 
gc. Thus the roles staff play have changed, as discussed 
- They can be summarized as follows: 


To provide Support to the learner, 
To provide access to re 
To provide critical fee 
To assist in the mana 


sources for learning. 
dback to learners, 
gement of the Faculty, 


Increasingly, staff are meetin 
research projects. 


including student assessment. 


5 these roles by Joining with students in action 
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To graduate a student must demonstrate evidence of: 
Autonomous Systems Effective 
learner agriculturalist communicator 
Affective 1. Desire to learn 4. Professional 8. Sensitivity to and 
ГРОМИ 2. о to сш to respect for others 
value-related devel 5 a Ж ко 
elements 3 priui jiu og bari 
3; ation rural values leadership 
6. Social 10. Desire to 
awareness and communicate 
responsibility to effectively 
environment 11. Desire to help 
7. Appreciation of 
КО and confidence 
gs as a systems 
agriculturalist 
1 12. Situation 17. Situation 20. Effectively 
Conative improving/ improving in communicating 
problem solving agricultural 21. Translating and 
Actualized 19. Experiential systems communicating 
behaviours and learning 18. Accessing relevant 
behavioural 14. Information appropriate information 
intentions accessing agricultural 22. Helping others to 
15. Effective information learn 
6 learning 19. Operating, 23. Providing 
Doings 16. Critical allocating and effective 
evaluation innovating in leadership 
agricultural 
systems 


ШЕ ва а= 


24. Effective 
processes of 
learning 
Self-concept 
development 
Conceptuali- 
zation skills 
. Information 
field 
development 
. Creativity 
. Critical 
thinking 
abilities 


Cognitive 
25. 91 


Intellectual 26. 


elements 
32 


Thinkings 


33 


30. Developm 


entof 34. Models of the 
process of 


information 
base communication 
‚ Conceptual 35. Interpersonal 
development of relationships 
relevant ‘maps’ 36. Helping 
of agricultural relationships 
systems 57: Leadership 
. Systems models 
perspectives 
and 
contingency 
views 
. Perceptions 
of the 
Hawkesbury 


п Bawden and 


Figure 13.9 The competency matrix for the 


Valentine, 1984). 


degree programme (from 
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Staff also act as facilitators of learning to a nominated number of co 
Staff will meet with these students both individually and an E deco "e 
facilitators, staff try to foster interdependent learning activities Aci 
members of all groups in which they operate, encouraging the expression o i he 
different competencies of group members. In this way staffaim to help groups to 
achieve the goals set out in Fig. 13.10. ae 

The change to facilitating, rather than directing learning, has not been easy 
for staff. From the outset, emphasis has been placed on stall development 
activities to support this area. Staff have had the opportunity to arend 
workshops and discussions with many ‘experts’ or resource people in this area. 
Models of facilitation have been examined, including those of Rogers (1969), 
Heron (1975), Burgess (1977) and Knowles (1978). The six-category inter- 
vention analysis model of Heron (1975) has proved particularly useful, but staff 
аге encouraged to develop thcir own personal styles. à 

In providing access to resources, staff will raise the awareness of students as to 
what resources are available within their own arca of expertise, or where to go 
for other resource needs. They play a role in initiating interest groups, as 
described above. Staff have a major role in the design and conduct of learning 
packages, as also described above. One of the outcomes of the development of 
these has been the песа for staff to reflect on, and distil out, the concepts of their 
various discipline areas. This is generally accomplished by a team ofstaff drawn 
from a particular discipline arca interacting with academic communities 
outside the College (see, e.g. Turnbull and Gamble, 1986). Finally, as resource 


people, staff will act as consultants to individuals and groups on learning 
projects within their scope of expertise. 


Staff provide written validations to learne 
participate in the 


ts whenever appropriate. All staff 
periodic assessment of students’ progress: this is organized at 
Faculty level to ensure equitability of staff loads. Other aspects of critical 
feedback are given during facilitation, 

The last role staff play is in the 
involved to some degree, either a 
team, or in the management ofone 


management of the Faculty. All staff are 
s a member of a programme management 
of the functions Supporting the programmes. 
These are discussed below, but include such aspects as laboratory organization, 
learning package development, and staff development. Task force groups 
frequently develop to deal with unease about structure and/or process. Leader- 
P TES 

1. To identify the learning goals and learning 


Strengths and weaknesses of group 

members. 

2. Toimprove the effectiveness of members as autonomous learners in achieving these 
goals. : 


3. To improve members’ abilities to communicate effectively. 
4. To improve the way by which they help others to learn. | 
5. To improve the effectiveness of their group as 
- To provide opportunities for the validation of 


an interdependent learning system. 
performance. 


competencies, and feedback on 


Figure 13.10 Goals of learning facilitation. 
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ship о i i i i 
age иш is provided by staff, cither elected by the Faculty, or 
a ed by these elected leaders: | ip i : 
y à : lea 
TEE e d dership is not only dependent on 
lus COR аы 
d all their activities, staff are encouraged to act as role models for students in 
Vo doen of experiential learning and action research. They work with 
s c H " e H 3 
eng nis in such projects that arc of interest to them, that traditionally would 
* locis involved students. An example is outlined below, which concerns the 
e nizational restructuring of the Faculty (Macadam et al., 1985) Often out of 
suc ic ^w io, i i 
> a projects new management functions and roles emerge and staff may 
oluntarily pursuc these as managers for undefined periods. 


Organizational structure 


As learning activitie: i i abli tati 
eea sia Aeae Aiii e ar a MA 
The introduction of the changes outlined eae tales nc 

among staff and students re zardin з the way the Fa ie а Fini 
оте di нома о ро g ve gu y aculty мая meeting the needs 
ee [^ g Е анма Ке atively minor adjustments were made to the Faculty 
nw Vines а eS mismatch between needs and resources emerged, but the 
уз pibe cda o d isciplinc-based, traditional academic organizational struc- 
a iit Н " ав was ап айас of a need for radical change to occur, 
е nplexity of the issues meant that a way forward was not obvious. Ап 
action rescarch process was launched by the Faculty, led by two senior Faculty 
staff members and a small group of interested senior students. The soft-systems 
methodology of Checkland (1982) was used, and the outcome was а total 
restructuring of the Faculty. This has been described by Macadam et al. (1985). 
Repercussions from this subsequently led to a more general rcorganization of 
academic management throughout the College as a whole. The key feature of 
the reorganization was that it was along functional, rather than departmental 
(discipline-of-knowledge) lines. A conceptual model of the Faculty as an 
education system was developed in order to help identify the key functional 
areas. These were then organized along two dimensions: 

Faculty, both formal and informal. 


1. The programmes of the 
d resources to support these pro 


2. The organization of functions an 
nt theory was used in the development of these 
deas proposed or described by Emery (1977), 
(1981) and Kolb et al. (1983). Some of the 


grammes . 


Organizational manageme 

ЖА, and practices, including | 

d Rosenzweig (1978), Beer 
"pts used included: 


ө 
cture. 


n bureaucratic stru 
amid of control. 
nits to be small, with higk 
vided for communication among, 


Ап organic, rather tha 
A flat rather than steep PY 
Operational management u 
Much opportunity to be pro 
tions from cach, staff member. 

Sharing of valucs and objectives. 


h unit autonomy. 


° 
ө 
M and contribu- 
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ө Continuous learning about, and resultant rearrangement of functions (as 
opposed to prescription through ‘standing orders’, and only rearrangement 
of parts). 


It is felt that these organizational structural changes have allowed the Faculty 
to stabilize at a higher (or meta-) level, and have been a critical component of 
overall Faculty development. Without them, the new programmes could not 
have been sustained. Three of the most important functional areas to emerge 
were those of learning package development, staff development and outreach. It 


is difficult to envisage how these activities could have evolved and been 
managed under a departmental structure. 


Reflections 


As reflective practitioners (Schön, 1983) we continually reflect on our pro- 
grammes in an attempt to improve them. In writing this paper, we have drawn 
together some of these reflections relating to the overall developments of the last 
10 years. A key outcome for us was a recent quote from onc of our cooperating 
farmers, who had recently hosted a student during Phase 2 of the programme. 
The student had conducted a learning project with the farmer to improve a 
problem. The farmer said: ‘Most students come here and give us an answer, 
yours ask us questions with humility!’ Itis not only farmers that students get to 
think critically, since it is the students that have continually led programme 
developments by their feedback and questions: the theoretical base described in 
this paper followed the experiences. Student projects have become more 
complex and more deeply concerned with issues beyond the farm gate. Recent 
groups have worked with the National Farmers Federation in organizational 

milies уо by the so-called rural crisis, and 
‹ і ciation on how to improve its role and functions. 
Such projects usually involve ‘vacation’ time work for the students, and create 

n Faculty, students and the rural community. 
ТТЫ ер nt Government green paper on tertiary education 


rch process 
) rather than researching on or on 
сеп easy or comfortable for many, and has 
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A metaphor that has developed to describe staff and student involvement in 
the process is that of ‘learning to swim’. People are not thrown in the deep end 
and left to survive or drown! They are given instruction on the side. They see 
1, and they are encouraged in when they feel able. 
here they can touch the bottom, but all have to 
get into the deep end. Some feel that the water is cloudy, so when they come in 
they find staff that they thought were swimming were really touching the 
bottom! Some students wonder who is teaching whom (or saving whom from 
. This use of metaphors and models is common in many aspects of 
blish our theories-in-use (Argyris and Schon, 
n have described the models we have 
these ideas to others (c.g. Macadam 
1985; in addition to others cited 


others swimming in the poo 
Some start at the shallow end, w 


drowning!) 
our programmes, and helps us esta 
1978). Papers that we have writte 
developed, and have helped us to pass on 
and Bawden, 1985; Packham and Bawden, 
earlier). 

Another key reflection is how we have moved from an initial concern with the 
curriculum alone to encompassing, in addition, the outreach concept of locating 
students on farms. This concept itself has expanded to one of facilitating student 
interaction with the rural community. This led us to the facilitiation of action 
research (Reason and Rowan, 1981). Not only is this exhibited in how we 
educate, but also in how the programmes themselves keep developing. Such 
action research is itself a reflection of experiential learning, on which the 
programmes werc originally based. Again this demonstrates how we have 
moved from anecdote to theory as we develop, and that is what we also demand 
of our students. This search for theory has now led us to focus on epistemology. 
Starting from a content-based programme we moved to one that considered 
process as well (Parker and Rubin, 1973)- This has further developed to expose 
the different epistemologies of staff, and a critical review is occurring within 
workshops in the Faculty: we have come to realize that this is central to the way 
the Faculty approaches the servicing of the academic needs of our programmes. 
This debate is itsclfan example of how we operate, with a focus on the process of 
innovating, rather than the concept of innovation. The use of verbs, rather than 
nouns, in this way has been proposed by Checkland (1982) as an aid to creative 
problem solving and strategic thinking. 

A final reflection is that the programme 
at the moment = we doubt it ever will be! The current focus is on the need to 
improve our resourcing and learning packages to better corvey an understand- 
ing of science and technology. We arc developing small bays to replace 
traditional large laboratories where students can get access to practical science 
work as the need arises. Examples include soil or feed analysis, plant identifica- 
tion, parasite monitoring, etc. The programmes arc also extending outwards 
via the action research model. Links are forming with other institutions, and 
other courses are developing in the Faculty along similar lines to service needs 
other than agriculture. It is our hope that underg 


raduate programmes in social 
ecology will be on stream shortly to complement an existing graduate 
programme in this arca. 


continues to evolve. All is not ‘right’ 
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Some Critical Issues Related to 
Assessment and Accreditation of 
Adults’ Prior Experiential Learning 


Amina Barkatoolah 


Experiential learning used in the sense of accrediting and assessing prior learning has a long 
and well recorded histo 


ry deriving initially from the USA and the work of CAEL (see 
Chapter 1). 


Barkatoolah explores devel 
qualifications to gain access to 
derive from changes in the Fren 


opments in France that enable engineers without formal 
the profession and formal qualifications. The developments 
ch and international economies as well as from the increased 


с Д опсетіпр the Sollowing: the difficulty of measuring and 
Sorecasting some qualities; what is being measured, the outcomes or the person; the social and 


Introduction 


ob mobilit i i 
J у, ological and recent changes associated with 
the current economic crisis in France are causi i 
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comes cither as an official accreditation (degree, diploma, credit for further 
training) or as a social process in career development. 

Increasingly, adults consider recognition for their self-acquired competences 
as a measure of social justice. They have a self-image built on their experiences 
and, therefore, examining these experiences and evaluating them can be very 
important. 

The concept of the recognition of prior learning (encompassing both tradit- 
ionally acquired and extra-institutional learning) is of increasing importance in 
France. More and more institutions are becoming involved in assessing ex- 
periential learning. These institutions are acknowledging that individuals 
acquire valuable knowledge and skills in their work experience and through 
non-traditional learning. The question remains as to how, by delving into an 
individual’s repertoire, they can untangle meaningful experiences? How can 
raw life experiences in the areas of work, leisure and education be subjected to 
managcable and acceptable forms of assessment and accreditation. 

Generally, individuals are assessed cither for further training or employment 
purposes on their educational attainments. The limitations of standardized 
testing procedures that focus more on cognitive criteria are now being acknowl- 
edged. Such tests tend to neglect behavioural and affective competencies, 
especially those related to attitudes and motivations, and the ways in which 
contextual factors influence our choices. As for commonly uscd psychological 
tests, they are suspected to allow more the identification of highly mechanical 
processes of learning and are, therefore, poor predictors of all-round perform- 
ancc and potential. But to date, there has been а certain caution about say new 
initiatives in the direction of assessing prior learning, due to the lack ofa proper 
methodology and tools for evaluation. A need is felt, therefore, for a PORS 
rationale and methodology for experiential learning for its recognition to be 


viable. 
Recently, the Ministry of So! 
sioned a research project (Mey 


tions of current practices in this area. I was p d аы 
worked оп this project and this chapter deals with three examples of experiential 


learning assessment as they appear in three monographs which тыс 
from this research (Barkatoolah, 1985a, b, 19872). They we ape ig 
an attempt to find out about procedures whereby the e се ld к 
individual through work or life experience receives iate cu ni steal ia 
official body, institutional recognition byan аш m ies pie 
social recognition (in the workplacc) for career deve E^ s esee 
some of the wider critical issues arising from some o p 


processes of assessment currently in usc. 


cial Affairs and Employment in France commis- 


cr and Berger, 1985) to investigate the implica- 
art ol the team of researchers who 
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Three examples of assessment and validation 
in practice 


Some background information 


The professional title of ‘engineer’ is under legal control in many European 
Common Market countries, namely France, Italy, West Germany and Belgium 
(but not Great Britain). In France, the title is under the strict control of an 
official institutional body, ‘La Commission des Titres’, which has laid down the 
required knowledge, skills and experience necessary for whoever is called upon 
to perform the duty of an engineer. Aes 
However, owing to a lack of qualified engineers, there is in France 
widely-spread tradition of the so-called ingénieurs-maison: 
technicians who carry out the function of engincers inside 


sized enterprises. It appears that 50 per cent of such ‘e 
France do not actually hold 


‘engineers’ are often not rem 


a 
that is, high-grade 
small- and medium- 
ngincers’ practising in 
a degree in engineering. The problem is that these 
unerated as such nor are they entitled to any form of 
recognition of their competence as professional engineers if they choose to 
change companies. For them, a degree will have dcfinite desirable consequences 


in advancing them from their present situation which currently allows them no 
further career development. 


As an answer to this problem, special procedures have been sct up, especially 
in the continuing education sector, to enable these ‘engincers’ to attain an 
official and duly recognized title. The second experience 
is an example of how such individuals can be 
training course counting towards a degree 
learning. In the first example, such 
engineer solely through the recognition of the competences acquired through 
work and life experiences. The third example shows how the recognition of 
experiential learning outcomes can facilitate career mobility. 


described in this paper 
admitted intoa specially designed 
after assessment of their experiential 
adults can obtain the degree and title of 


The case of the DPE engineers (Ingeniéurs Diplomes d’Etat) 


Since 1979, a special system has been established allow 
obtain the title of engincer after assessment 
learning. The basic entr: 
than 35 years old 

In orde 
Ministry 


ing self-taught adults to 
alidation of their experiential 
that candidates should be more 


and v 
ance requirements are 
and have 5 years or more professional experience. 

r to participate in this scheme all candidates must submit a file to the 
of Education consisting of the following documents: 


describing educational 


9 A curriculum vitae (C.V.) 


records, etc, 


"Testimonials from employers Showing the activities in which the candidate 
was involved and giving salary details, 

Copies of diplomas. 

9 Lists of public 


attainments, employment 


ations and extra-professiona] activities, 
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салламдан сакаа ерси сез Era 
examined by a jury of five persons: Bes eun er neci mein a E 

ami y a jur) д у members and three qualified 
practising engineers (one of whom is a DPE engineer). 

The candidate has to undergo an interview first and, if found suitable, has to 

produce a dissertation a few months later. The interview can last from 1103 
hours. The jury checks whether the competence, personality, human character- 
istics and general knowledge displayed are congruent with the predetermined 
profile of an engineer. . 
е For the dissertation, the subject matter chosen must first be approved by the 
jury. It must focus on a relevant professional experience which shows evidence 
of the candidate's ability to achieve mastery of his or her professional field that 
gocs beyond a mere technological adaptation. Another jury, this time at the 
national level, is summoned by the Ministry of Education to validate the 
assessment results of the first jury and to award the title of engineer. 

It may be interesting to study some of the criteria that come into play during 
the whole process. At the very initial stage, a screening process is used for 
selecting the suitable files. Criteria such as age, the size of the business firm 
where the candidate is employed, the salary and position occupied, the edu- 
ind and work experience of the candidate are examined. 
he size of the firm; though most of the candidates 
they must show that their employ- 
a wide spectrum of competences 
alary will give additional 


cational backgrov 
Particular attention is paid tot 
come from small- or medium-sized firms, 
ment has given them thc opportunity to gain 
deemed necessary to all qualified engineers. The s 
evidence of these. 

The nature, range and 
criteria that can provide infc 
for example, project design 
team leader. The different stage 
technical skills and the ability to improve and innovate. 

The interview emphasizes two parameters: the personality and the occu- 


pational competences of the candidate. Dynamism, leadership, restraint, open- 
mindedness, and the capacity for interpersonal relationships are taken to be 


positive criteria. 


ace is examined. These are 
didate’s various abilities in, 
and implementation, and his or her capacity as a 
s of the person's carcer should demonstrate 


quality of work experier 
jrmation about the сап 


ences, points are subtracted if the 
echnical. The same applies to 
too narrow to have 
‘sell’ themselves casily), or a narrow 
other hand, carly promotion, 
field, and the ability to 
k of an innovative spirit 
the whole life 


edge, skills and 


pational compet 
is not highly ! 
skills that are 


In the assessment of occu 
candidate's present occupation 
over-specialization in a field, technical 
market-value (candidates must be able to 
ia and technical background. On the 45 

astery of the main theoretical concepts related to the 
Come up with new solutions which would show the mark of an 
are regarded as positive points. Thus, during the Шык 
Story of a person is scrutinized to discover the stock of know 


attitudes accumulated. 
"t i» dissertation must show th: 

practice necessary for their chos 
etween the scientific knowledge displa 


mand of the theory 
on is established 
| background 


date has a comn 
A correlati 
chnologica 


at the candi 
en field. 
yed and the te 
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in which the candidate has evolved. This knowledge must be i : 
mn form, should be at the level ofachievement ofan engincer in that fiel А вч 
should imply a conceptual (theoretical) as well as a practical planer d 
grasp of the subject matter. Finally, it should be transferable to the world o 
work outside the candidate's specific job or setting. | 

This certification process would seem to be unique, in that a government 


nie: : x 
ministry awards accreditation to candidates after they have been through 
screening procedure. 


An example from the CESI (Centre d’Etudes Supérieures 
Industrielles) 


The case of the CESI is interesting because it shows how experiential learning 
can be assessed as the basis for admission into training courses. The CESI is a 
training institution that prepares adults for degrees in engineering. The Board 
of Directors includes, on a parity basis, representatives of five trade unions, two 
employers’ federations and the business sector (e.g. Renault, Air France, IBM). 

Instead of the usually programmed 5-year course, training at the CESI lasts 
only 2 years. One of the objectives is that teaching practice should focus to a 
large part on the work-based learning of trainees. Hence, admission is based on 
a selection process in which the assessment of prior learning from the field of 
work plays a major role. The basic requirements for admission arc that all 
candidates should possess 5 years’ experience in a professional activity, а 
cognitive knowledge comparable to the level of baccalauréat in mathematics and 
technical subjects, and a personality capable of adaptation and innovation. | 

The candidate’s С.У. апа another form which she/he has to fill in, provide 
information regarding their educational background, various activities under- 
taken, positions of responsibility held, etc. After this ‘file’ has been accepted, the 
candidate undergoes a series of tests in mathematics, physics, French and 
general knowledge about their technological background. 

Particular emphasis is placed on the personality and the potential of the 
candidate. Several tools are used, based mostly on observation and judgement: 
9 psychotechnical tests, 
© psychological tests and handwriting analysis, and 
9 interviews. 

The psychotechnical and 
who focuses on three areas: 
personality traits and behav 
candidate’s dynamism, initi 
adapt to new situations, res 
these as the fundamentals 


Psychological tests are conducted b: 
cognitive ability ( 
ioural attitudes. 


y a psychologist 
е.в. problem solving, flexibility), 
The psychologist also assesses the 
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hand written samples provided by the candidates. The results of the two tests are 
then compared to sce if there are any points of convergence. 

Group interviews are another assessment tool. Trainers assess the behaviour 
of candidates and the extent of their influence on their peers, according to a 
predetermined checklist of meaningful behaviours. The data on a candidate’s 
C.V. are correlated with the results of the psychological and psychotechnical 


tests to assess work experience. 
The jury are presented with the test results and notes of recommendations 


from the psychologist and the graphologist. All candidates, admitted or re- 
jected, are informed about the results ofeach test. Confidentiality forbids the file 
to be transmitted to the candidate’s employers. 


Experiential learning and the mobility system at SNECMA 
(Société Nationale d’Etude et de Construction de Moteurs 


d' Aviation) 


To illustrate the issue regarding tl 
mobility purposes, I have chosen S 
structs aeroplane and space engines 
employs 26,000 people, of whom a re 
per cent) and technicians. Recruitment is carried 
classification system (after a collective bargaining agreement 
post, specific criteria have been determined. 2 . 2 

At SNECMA there is great emphasis on internal mobility, special provisions 
enabling technicians to gain access to top executive positions. For this, a 
particular form of assessment is used, which consists ofa dissertation and an 
intensive interview system. Assessment is carried out by a commission of nine 


members, all of whom are heads о 
After an internal preselection proc 
dissertation on a subject closely relate 


he recognition of experiential learning for 
NECMA as my example. SNECMA con- 
for the French National Defence. The firm 
latively high proportion are engineers (13 
out according to a staff 
) and, for each 


f divisions within the company. 
css, candidates аге required to produce a 
d to their professional field. The disserta- 
tion should show that ihe candidate is able both to dominate their occupational 
sector and to contribute to it in an original way. It is a crucial item in the 
evaluation process and scores are determined by the eloquence of the bai = 
much as by its substance. Personal information, such as gos AD 
anecdotes, that are not in direct relation to the learning ie nens arc pe 
out. These, however, are hinporiant during the interview, where the candidate $ 
com al background is assessed. mE 
renta deeem is to explore the range and yer of an а 
competencies, command of their specialty, professional abilities, capacity 


interpersonal relationships, ability to negotiate and to к ll with new 
situations, motivation, cultural background, and leisure activities. " 
‹ ion used at SNECMA аге similar to those used wit 


The modes of evaluati 
‘DPE’ enginecrs. In both cases, 5 re employar | ee 
only knowledge and ability, but also 


behavioural attitudes. 


jmilar criteria a 
personal characteris 
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Some key points 


In all three cases there is an interweaving of different evaluation networks 
within the assessment procedures. There is, on the one hand, an educational 
principle according to which cognitive learning occurs through practical experi- 
ence in the professional field and, on the other, an approach which requires 
biographical data and various fields of experience to be viewed in the light ofan 
individual’s personality, and social and cultural attainments. An attempt is 
made to take into account an individual's overall stock of social and cultural 
resources. Even though this approach is quite common as rcgards employment, 


itis entirely at variance with traditional evaluation procedures for the awarding 
of a degree. 


What can be derived from these practices? 


Though the aims and objectives of assessment in the three cases described in 
this paper are different, the procedures are similar. 

In the three cases discussed, referentials are used for evaluation. These 
referentials — checklists of competencies drawn as expected learning outcomes — 
imply the existence of standards and criteria for evaluation. Some of these 
criteria are explicit, others rather implicit, but none the less a specific social 


prototype serves as the referential. In all three cases, there is no doubt that the 
evaluators are ‘betting on the winner’: 
successful. 


The assessment and validation of experiential learning thus performs the 
function of role assignment and the distribution of social status. In the case of 
SNECMA and that of the ‘DPE’ engineers, this function is obvious, in that of the 
CESI, identifying those who are apt to pursue studies with success implies 
ultimately the same outcome. In the case of SNECMA, evaluation initiates a 
decision for the attribution ofa professional status and acts as a support to a staff 
mobility policy. For both ‘DPE’ and SNECMA, the assessment of experiential 


learning helps to allot a social certification. In the CESI example, the assess- 
ment of experiential learnin 


In 


the person they believe is going to be 


olved with a selection process. 
art ofa wider historical and social context 
‹ complex, delicate and potentially political 
s м уана сап Бе denied or made available, depending upon a 
culturally determined set of criteria An assessment is an act which aims 

which will inevitabl 5 
proc l ably reflect the myths 
prejudices and dominant assumptior р iiti 


ns that operate in the wider society. 
> It is obvious that th 


5, { aphology, etc.) 
» Initiative, personal 


hc tools used (intensive 
and the predetermined scts of 
effectiveness, entreprencurial 
— lon proce E he 
assessment of experiential procedures. In fact, t 


one and the same law. 
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Other similarities exist between the two phenomena. In both cases, there 
seems to be a constant preoccupation to limit risks (albeit culturally deter- 
mined), and hence the use of diverse instruments in screening individuals. 

Another concern scems to link the two phenomena: that of foresceing the 
development of behaviours. To analyse and evaluate the personality of an 
individual is a delicate task requiring humility — the employer or recruiting 
agent has to make a judgement about someone they do not really know. In 
sclection for training, assessment consists of measuring an individual’s ability to 
adapt and develop, also a concern of managers. In both cases an attempt is 
made to analyse an individual’s personality by means of diverse tests, while 
remembering that human beings are multidimensional creatures and, there- 
fore, they cannot actually be categorized scientifically. 

Procedures in the assessment of experiential learning and recruitment stress 
the efficiency of the candidate and a ‘functional approach’. Hence it is not 
surprising that there is a similarity in the language used. Such terms as 
‘attitudinal change’, ‘drives’ and ‘competencies’, which are used in education, 
are also a part ofa management's repertoire. | 

The assessment of experiential learning includes more than the evaluation 


of skills, knowledge and attitudes; it goes beyond the mere assessment of learn- 


ing outcomes. As such, the whole process is imbued with a deep-seated 


ambivalence. 


Any act of evaluation includes both a technical and a social aspect. It cannot 


be reduced to either one alone. It is a social practice with a definite aim of 
involving social agents entertaining, fora time, a particular kind Mp qe 
in a particular social and historical context. In job selection, as m in 
assessment for education purposes, we are involved with a er w ы вн 
together on the one hand an individual who has come to Ер AU 
knowledge and self-worth — all that has been builtup m € = = жа 
and work experiences ~ and, on the other, 2 à Т и еа. This бй rise to am 
task it is to assess candidates according to Ve] sa one epee 
asymmetrical, power-laden and culturally intue 


negotiation will inevitably be limited. 
It is а fact that an individual is not ju! 
Norms and standards of performance hav г 
hand, and procedures, tools, criteria and standards of p 
those used in other contexts, specifically the cue 
true that the assessment of experiential learning gos: 
Selection process (the three examples given show evide | 
faced with a paradox. ognition of prior learning 
In the United States, where the concept of the P B's (and still is) that of 
“merged nearly 40 years ago, the underlying ration e W. dividual recognition 
Social justice (Barkatoolah, 1987b). Itis seen изет es, both personally and 
9r all that they havc learned throughout their lives, 
Professionally. 
ie: France, where the concept has recently 
Justice is upheld. The French term reconnaissant 

finition: the taking into account of all that has 


died, assessed ог gauged in à — 
A been carefully worked out before- 


erformance are akin to 
for employment. Ifit is 
losely related to a job 
f this), then we are 


idea of social 


ame 
hin this 


holds wit 
d by a person ~ 


surfaced, the 5 
e des acquis 
been acquire 
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that which has been learned from his/her personal and professional life 
experiences. 

The question is, therefore, whether the fact that the assessment procedure 
bears a striking resemblance to the job selection process undermines the very 
basic philosophy and purpose inherent in the concept? 


Who are the assessors and what are they evaluating? 


Evaluators are those who wield the power to question the identity of an 
individual and allot a value to that individual. Evaluators are socially desig- 
nated to perform their role using predetermined criteria, objectives, ctc. 
Evaluation works under the assumption that individuals have within their 
personalities diverse sub-sets of abilities, potentials and motives which arc ш 
products of their life histories. The evaluator’s role is to examine these sub-sets 
and rate them in a way that would lend scientific objectivity to the process. 

In the same vein, we might ask ourselves what is being evaluated: the 
outcomes, the person or, indeed, the social context itself? It has been pointed 


out that the object of evaluation itself is often not very explicit. It is never very 


clear whether it is the traits and characteristics which construct a particular 
reality or the reality itself which is bein 


g assessed. Quite often, in fact, it appears 
to be the individual who is under scrutiny from a predetermined perspective. 
There seems to be a shift from the object ofevaluation to the subject him/herself. 

An epistemological problem is inevitable. In all evaluation processes, a 
number of determinants prevail: the situation of the evaluation proper, the 
evaluator’s qualities, skills and awareness of his or her own cultural and 
ideological biases, and the wider social and historical context within which the 
assessment is taking place. 

The way in which an indivi 


are doing. The situation is influenced by their approach, attitudes, and values. 
A good example of this can b i 


€ found in anthropology. When an anthropologist 
arrives in a village, she crea i 
not there. What she sees all the time is the village with her presence. She must 
ask herself: what does this imply, what influence docs it exert, and what kinds of 
modifications are brought? 

In the assessment will evaluators take into account 
all the implications n? Will they be aware that their 
assessment could be prejudiced by their Motives, impressions and valucs? Will 

all these, and also because of the 
1 f po P present, a particular situation is created and that this 
situation is far from neutral? 

Finally, there is a mor: 
experiential learning. Th 
reality but an individual 


al and ethical issue present in the assessment of 
€ fact that what is often being assessed is not a certain 

who is the agent (acter) of that reality gives rise to 
y (recruiters are well aware 
€ delving into biographical 
atened. Are all evaluators of 
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experiential learning acquainted with the professional code of conduct necess- 
ary in the handling of very personal data pertaining to individuals? On what 
dcontological basis can they justify their behaviour? How should they behave, 
so that candidates do not feel any interference in, or external pressure on, their 
personal life? Are candidates able to consult their record? Are they always 
allowed to see the results of their tests? What guarantees do candidates have 
about confidentiality in the transmission of results? 

If the relationship between candidates and evaluators is asymmetrical, the 
communication is almost always unidirectional. 

There are also cases where information is gathered about candidates without 
them being aware of it (c.g. handwriting analyses). It can even be argued that 
questions usually meant to produce information about the cultural background 
of candidates, their personal development, interests and values, might be 
destined to ‘trap’ them into giving information about their family life, political 
adherence, socioeconomic status of their parents, etc. — that is, violating their 
privacy. 

Often, real individual characteristics are blurred in favour of personality 
traits the system considered appropriate at that moment. Such criteria cur- 
rently used, c.g. leadership qualities, inventiveness, self-control, versatility, 
etc., are the present prevailing attributes of excellence and are all loaded with 
cultural connotations. Illustrating a kind of functional consensus between 


sociocultural norms and values and economic requirements, they reflect a 


certain conception of human beings and their relationship with the world. 


Conclusion 


oint out, through the description of three types of 
lated to the assessment of experiential 
re and more a necessity due to the loss 


ployer relocations, etc., assessment of 
anging or 


This paper has attempted to р 
practice, some critical elements re 
learning. As changing jobs becomes mo 
and precariousness of employment, em i ] 
expcriential learning gives hope to people who are interested in ch 
advancing their career. 

Since the assessment ап 
phenomenon, more needs to 
how they are influenced by the à r 
a wider social reality. As the evaluation process 1 
to be carefully looked into, the instruments used 
with those used in the professional field for recruitment an ' * н 
order to ensure credibility. However, assessors ought to use t iue sn SNL io ; 
so that they do not become tools of elimination. Ae сч н 
learning, while evaluating a candidate’s ability, should also С. eto ы 
the weaknesses, in order to suggest remedies for pese the Es УЛП 
necessary professional certification ог ашып ассге denen d dan 
make the approach constructive and different rom a те Т a 
process. Assessors also ought to be aware of the isses nderly 3 rd 
of a global approach for assessing experiential learning. In fact, many 


of experiential learning is a new 
be learned about various evaluation modes and 
‘human instrument’, who in turn isinfluenced by 
mplies that work experience is 
have to bear some similarity 
d job advancement, in 


d recognition 
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should receive proper training in that direction. Moreover, referential checklists 
of competencies should be more carefully drawn up so as to diminish the 


operation of subjective and sociopolitical biases. Therefore, more research 
needs to be carried out in this area. 
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Experiential Learning and 
Professional Development 


Annikki Jarvinen 


Jarvinen takes us through an evaluation of the application of the experiential learning process 


to the professional development of qualified nurses who are making the transition to become 


nursing educators. Recognizing the need for professionals to have a much wider range of skills 
programme utilizing Kolb’s learning 


and competencies, she designed and implemented the 
abstract conceplualization and active 


modes of concrete experience, reflective observation, 
experimentation. The model of the course also provides the basis of the evaluation. This was 


aimed al measuring the students’ feelings toward their course, through the use of diary 
assignments. Diaries enabled students to reflect on aspects of the programme and assignments 
and to consider their personal practice and approaches to learning how to learn. Her experience 
of adapting one course in a higher educational institution can be contrasted with that of 
Packham ct al. (Chapter 13) where а whole institution took the experiential learning route. 
Nelson (Chapter 10) provides a further comparison with the application of a model that is 
designed to enhance the relevance of а higher education programme; i.e. personal and 
professional growth. Peterson (Chapter 16) provides an additional rationale for such 


programmes. 


iential learning in Finland, few 
k to higher education. Thus, it 
ment’, which I designed 
experiential learning theory and have offered 
University, is the first systematic attempt in 
c of Scandinavia) to apply this framework of 
ducation. In this chapter, I shall analyse 
aluation, all of which were designed 


ing interest in exper 
nnovative framewor 
urse ‘Professional Develop 


In spite of a steady grow 
educators have applied this i 
would seem that the study co 
on the basis of Kolb’s (1984) 
annually since 1985 at Tampere 
Finland (and probably in the whol 
teaching and learning in university © 
the course, its content, study forms and су. 
with Kolb’s experiential learning theory as the frame of reference. 

In Finland, higher education at the undergraduate level consists to a large 
extent of programmes which qualify students for various professions. According 
to Schon ( 1983), the professions have become essential to the very functioning of 
modern societies. However, there are increasing signs of a crisis of confidence 
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and legitimacy in the professions. The longstanding professional claim toa 
monopoly of knowledge and social control is being challenged (ibid.). This С 
is also reflected in higher education; in particular, criticism has been levelle 

against the professionalistic nature of education that is manifested in the 
‘hidden curriculum’ as a ritualistic assessment of competence (see, c.g. Atkin- 
son and Delamont, 1985; Haas and Shaffir, 1982; Jarvinen, 1987). In my view, 
these problems accentuate the need for universities to find new ways to develop 
reflective practitioners who are capable of studying, evaluating and developing 
their own work. This is especially important in teaching practice (Peters and 
Postma, 1986; Macklin, 1981) 


The process of professional development 


Kolb’s (1984) experiential learning theory of growth and development can be 
applied to the process of professional development by drawing parallels bc- 
tween the concept of learning and those of problem solving, creativity, decision 
making and scientific research. This model makes it possible to combine the 
study of education and work. 

In the experiential learning model of growth and development, the human 
growth process is divided into three broad developmental stages: acquisition, 
specialization and integration. Acquisition extends from birth to adolescence and 


marks the acquisition of basic learning abilities ( 
abstract and active modes) 


through formal education an 


the concrete, reflective, 
and cognitive structures. Specialization extends 
d/or career training to the early experiences of 
adulthood in one’s work and personal life, when certain modes are often 
emphasized at the expense of others — depending on the dominant contexts for 
learning and development. Integration is marked by the reassertion and ex- 


pression of the non-dominant adaptive modes or learning styles (Kolb and 
Fry, 1975). In professional education we need to have both specialized and 
integrative goals. 


Kolb, 1984, p. 203). 

During the 4-year course, the students and [ — as facilitator and researcher — 
analyse their development needs for the teaching profession, focusing in 
d of their own practice. The 
d continues in the second and 
ractice. In the following, I shall 


particular on their evaluation of themselves ап 
course commences in the studen 


years 2 to 4 include sever 
only describe the first st 


ts’ first year an 
al periods of teaching р 
age of the process, 

anew, 4- 
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practice. The students are specialized nurses with extensive work experience, 
studying for their Master’s degrees that will qualify them to be nursing 
educators. I have been solely responsible for designing, running and evaluating 
the course, but all the teaching staff in the degree programme have given me 


their full support and encouragement. 

In my view, university education should enable the prospective teachers to 
think reflectively. This we can only achieve through enhancing our self- 
s. We — educators and students alike— should become aware of the way 


awarenes 
we learn. The aim is to touch our own 


we perceive, think and act, i.c. the way 
experiences so that we can use them creatively. 

The students are at the specialization stage: they have taken an occupational 
diploma, developed a strong professional identity and acquired extensive 
working experience. However, they are also in a state of change, having 
entered university as adult learners. For many, the course begins a process of 


perspective transformation, which: 

ch adults come to recognize their culturally 

d relationships and the reasons for them and 
(Mezirow, 1981, pp- 6-7). 

ocess as prospective teachers is to become 


1с and, consequently, to learn to develop all 
experience, reflective observation, 


is a learning process by whi 
induced dependency roles ап 
take action to overcome them 


The first step in their learning pr 
aware of their individual learning sty 
four of Kolb’s learning modes: concrete 
abstract conceptualization and active exper! 


mentation. 


= , 
The course: ‘Professional Development 
бо hours of seminars and бо hours 
g term of the students’ first 
holidays in the autumn 
32 students 


120 hours of study — 
he course starts in the sprin 
after the summer 
the autumn term of 1987, 


The course comprises 
of independent study. Т Г 
year of study (Part I) and continues 
term of the second ycar (Part П). By 
completed the course. ti i hree categories: growth 
The ia al of the course Call be div iae id content. objectives 
and creativity objectives, learning style objectives, 
(Kolb, 1984). ” 


1. Growth and creativity objectives. Students Ваша: development needs; _ 
® be able to analyse their personal growth a their actions and practice; 
е beable toassume personal responsibility or f their own practice. 
* seek continuously to develop the evaluation 0 
2. Learning style objectives. Students should: es and approaches (0 proble 
® be able to identify their ow? learning S'Y bstract 
| А ; stra 
solving; | des: active, reflective, а 
® scck to develop cach of the four learning MOS 
| and concrete. 
3- Content objectives: 
Part I m solving 


(a) Experiential learning theor 
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(b) Interpersonal perception and communication as a basis for ант | 

9 practising and analysing self-perception and the perceptions of other 
people; | 

ө giving and receiving feedback about those perceptions; р 

9 evaluating effective and ineffective communication and ways of im- 
proving communication; үйө 

9 analysing verbal and non-verbal modes of communication. ТУ 

(с) Experiential learning model of growth and development and creativity. 

(d) Creativity in the work community and adult education: А 

9 planning a developmental programme for one’s own work community; 

9 planning a programme for one’s own personal development. 

Part II 

(a) Professionalism vs. professional personality: 

9 analysing the basic concepts and some research approaches. 

(b) Work counselling: 

9 analysing certain theoretical approaches; 

9 participating in the work counselling sessions and evaluating these. 

(c) Self-evaluation: 

9 producing self-evaluation methods 


jointly with other students (this sec- 
tion of Part II has not y 


ct been implemented) 


The working process and methods used w 
based on sharing one’s own expe 
analysing them together. The meth 
using Kolb’s phases of experiential 


ere non-traditional: they were 
riences with the group and reflecting and 
ods for running the course were determined 
learning. The students: 


1. Described their own problems from working life or completed exercises in 
self-evaluation, perception and communication ( 
2. Analysed the above exercises in 


3. Studied articles on the topic 
other students in the group ( 
4. Drew conclusions from the 
approaches in small grou 
reflective observation) 


concrete experience) . 
dividually and in groups (reflective observation). 
and analysed them with their teacher and the 
abstract conceptualization) Я 

phases they had gone through and discussed new 
ps and the whole class together (second phase of 


5. Applied assignments at home and at work (active experimentation 


). 


Several exercises and assignments were taken from Kolb et al. (1984). 


The evaluation of the course 


The first transition: 


| From concrete experience towards 
reflective observation 


course during the 
felt about this course and w 
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experience by using three or four adjectives.’ This was an application of 
phenomenological response as developed by Willis and Allen (1978), which 
enables us to survey the feelings and experiences connected with the educational 
situation. Instead of giving the students a complete list of adjectives like Willis 
and Allen, I asked them to describe their feelings/experience in their own words. 
The adjectives were then compared with the list used by Willis and Allen (1978) 
and placed on their system of co-ordinates, in which the adjectives are rated on 
two dimensions: depression-clation and uninvolvement-involvement. 

Of the adjectives used, 50 per cent could be situated in the quadrant of high 
levels of elation and involvement (c.g. ‘satisfied’, ‘anticipatory’, ‘excited’). 
Nearly 50 per cent of them describe high levels of elation and average involve- 
ment (e.g. ‘meditative’, ‘calm’, ‘liberated’). Only three adjectives used by the 
students can be located elsewhere, near the intersection of the axes (‘neutral’). 
t^ specific comments on the course that were obtained through the 
questionnaires confirmed the results of this immediate evaluation. Their experi- 


ence of the individual exercises and group assignments as well as team work 
sharing of their feclings and experi- 
as very fruitful. They regarded the 


The studen 


were extremely positive. They cited the 
ences, and analysing them with the group, 
atmosphere as secure, and nobody reported feeling distressed or rejected. The 


students felt that the course had had an effect on their own lives, since all of them 


continued to apply or experiment with the exercises at work or at home after the 


course. 
In the diarics kept during the 
students recorded their feelings about t 


dealt with, commenting on the group A 
solutions suggested. The students reported that the group had even been able to 


deal with very serious problems, after they had got to know each other ү 
grown uscd to working together. They found this stage hard and intensive but 
extremely rewarding. 

It was useful for me to comp: 


work counselling sessions (Part II), the 
he session where their own problem was 
work and the practicability of the 


are the diary I had kept as an instructor with the 
feedback given by the students. That the group of students grew increasingly 
v scen in all of our notes. My diary also enabled me to 
cess of learning, and to be consistent 
t the central aims of the course. 

ss of experiential learning for 
with the students was very 


coherent was clearly to be 
view the whole course as a continuous pro 


with the working methods so as not to forge 
The course proved to be at least as strong a proce: 


me as і for c dents My interaction У 
с as и was Ior the students. у : 
in S C c arnin: oups worked ver auton- 
intensive during the course, but th small learning gr ps м ked y 


om ^ en ts rega then lves as ас пус раг ici- 
omously Consequer tly, the students rega гаса themselve: t 
pants in the lear ning process and the instr uctor as a facilitator and an organizer 


to whom they could turn when necessary. 


The second transition: Towards abstract conceptualization 


and active experimentation 


i i ts CO 
For the first essay assignment, the students í à 
itv in the community 


seminar, entitled ‘creativi 


uld usc a report distributed in the 
and adult education’ (Hayrynen, 
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1983). The assignment consisted of drafting a concrete plan for bis e Rm 
own work community (goals, participants, methods, schedule and eva im Я 
Sixty per cent of the students dealt with a work setting within the hospita or 
health centre organization, and the rest focused on educational V PME he 
About 50 per cent of the students stressed that the work community shou | 
analyse the values and preferences shared by the employees first, and then ieus 
on developing the individuals’ ability to cooperate and interact. The other T 
per cent analysed the employees’ individual goals, communicative abilities an | 
barriers to creativity, concluding their discussion by suggesting methods for 
developing collaboration. A 

The students succeeded better in defining the problem and drafting the 
operational plan than in conceptualizing the issues, which may be due to the 
concrete nature of the task given. The students regarded this assignment as very 
stimulating. The most interesting result is that two-thirds of the students 
reported that they had already initiated or were going to initiate this particular 
programme for development at their work setting. This clearly suggests that the 
process of experiential learning has become a part of thcir everyday lives. 

The second essay assignment was set out as follows: 


Draft your personal goals and programme for the development of the fields 
outlined below. Base your essay on the exercises you have completed 
during the course and on the discussions held at the seminars: 


1. How would you develop your own skills of perceiving and communicat- 


ing? Give a brief description of your present situation and your feelings 
towards it. State your goals for development. Describe the exercises and 
working methods you could use. Link these to your present job if possible. 
Construct a timetable and a concrete, realizable programme. Think of 


ways of evaluating the results; did you achieve your goals? 
2. How would you improve your 


learning style? Describe the same aspects as 
above. 
3. How would you like t 


o develop your a 
Describe the same aspect. 


pproaches to problem solving? 
s as above. 


The students considered this assignment difficult. Although they could have 
made use of all the exercises, an 


d с alyses and articles that they had dealt with 
during the course, they did not utilize these materials sufficiently. One reason 
they gave for this was that it was such a long time since the exercises had been 
completed. Furthermore 


g. To improve these, t s 
es, which could be imp 
ady tested these w 


exercises for themscelv. 
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original version of the Learning Style Inventory developed by Kolb (Kolb et al., 
1984). Fifty per cent of the students identified themselves as assimilators, and 
the rest fell rather evenly into the divergent, accommodative and convergent 
learning styles. The result was unexpectedly heterogencous, since in several 
studies nurses have in the main ranked themselves as convergers (e.g. Kolb and 
Fry 1975). One reason for this might be the tendency in higher education to 
stress the assimilatory learning style: when tested, the students may have given 
statements more consistent with this presumed ideal than with their real 
preferences. The assimilative style was also prominent in the students’ 
approaches to problem solving; they felt that they should improve their ability 
to identify different problems and to consider alternative solutions in their work. 

Each group presented a report on their work counselling sessions (Part II). 
All of the students had presented a concrete problem of their own work 
(explicitly stated as ‘my problem’) to which they wanted to find solutions 
together with the group. The problems were very personal ones, mostly 
Half of the problems were about anxieties and 
r the teacher-student relationship and 
fellow practitioners. In the problem- 


connected with human relations. 
fcars in the nurse-patient relationship o 
the other half about cooperation with 
solving process the students identified so strongly with each other, sharing and 
comparing thcir experiences, that it was hard for them to find any solutions. As 
was the case with the first essay assignment in Part I, those practitioners with a 
lot of nursing experience found it very difficult to shift from commitment to 
detachment, i.c. they experienced a tension between the concrete and abstract 


modes of learning. 


Discussion 


Applying the model of experiential learning to the content, forms of study and 
methods of evaluation of the ‘Professional Development course proved success- 
ful, from the standpoint of both motivating adult learners and linking their 
experiences of working life with theoretical considcrations. When evaluating the 
course, the students reported that they applied and experimented with what 
they had learnt in an active and self-directed way in their own work, and had 
analysed critically the practices of their work community. It is apparent that the 
students have adopted the processes of ‘learning to learn’ and ‘learning to reflect 
my own practice’ as part of their everyday lives. There was a similar develop- 
ment in their readiness and ability to share their experiences with others, which 
is an essential stage of reflective thinking. The course has -— and eo С 
be, a significant influence in my own development. In particular, it has ena e 
; a facilitator and to share my own experiences with the 
om their evaluation can Ье used to develop my own 
h on the degree programme and subsequent courses. 
The evaluation results can also serve as material for my follow-up study, in 
which I shall analyse the development of the students’ goal-setting and 
self-evaluation during teacher education and teaching practice. 

Finally, I believe that the fact that the students on bp po оү, 
themselves in a transitional stage motivated them to develop у 


me to grow іп ту role as 
students. The results fr 
teaching role and approac 
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throughout the course. These processes helped them to understand their awn 
personal and professional developmental needs. For example, they became very 
involved in the tasks of developing their own work community and analysing 
their own problems in the work counselling session: ‘Transitions can be 
constructive experiences, if we have the will to create or accept marker events 
that produce just enough disequilibrium to ease the way’ (Chickering and 
Marienau, 1982, p. 24). The active support and development opportunities 
provided by this experiential professional development programme not only 
helped the students through the challenges of their own transition, but the 
course also facilitated a process of ‘perspective transformation’ (Mezirow, 1981) 
for many of them. This most often develops as a series of transitions and 
‘becomes a major learning domain 
(ibid.). 

The process of reflective thinking that w 
further analysed and supported during the 
crucially important that continuation and 
This will encourage students to continue 
selves and their own activity, to enable th 
in their prospective teaching jobs. 


and the uniquely adult learning function 


as initiated during this course will be 
periods of teaching practice. I find it 
follow-up of this kind is maintained. 
to develop their evaluation of them- 
cm to become reflective practitioners 
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Reducing Student Attrition: 
Towards a More Successful 
Learning Environment 


Shari L. Peterson 


Peterson examines the causes of the relatively high 
Jear, of students attending colleges in the USA. He 
She cites the potential contribution that experientia 
make towards this end. As with 
need for educational programme. 


levels of attrition, particularly in the first 
т concern is lo counter these attrition rales. 
l learning-based curricular approaches can 
her colleague Nelson (Chapter 10), Peterson emphasizes the 
5 lo help students to integrate personal aspirations and career 
goals with educational plans. She argues that academic staff need to create and define the 


conditions for a learning environment in ways that are relevant to these aims. They also need lo 
attend to "teaching for learning’: that is, enabling students to learn how to learn, which is al 


the root of the experiential modes she advocates. The chapter thus provides a challenge to the 
limitations of traditional Jorms of degree education which pay less regard to process than 
content. Contrasts may be made with O"Reilly (Chapter 9) and Horwitz (Chapter 7), who 
lake experiential learning along routes which pursue greater student autonomy, and Packham 
et al. (Chapter 13) on institutional change. 

This chapter can be read alongside Jürvinen (Chapter 15) and Hutton (Chapter 4) , who 
are also concerned with integration and development. The educational philosophy being 
advocated here may also be considered in the context of Wildemeersch’s analysis ( Chapter 5)- 


Introduction 


perhaps we, as educators, need to reco; 
educational experience an ant for them may not always be the same 
thing. However, based on the proliferation of literature on the subject, one 
sur rns all of the parties involved — institutional 
administrators, educators and students — is that of student retention. 


in an institution of higher learning) is thc 
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opposite of attrition (losing students from an institution of higher learning). 
According to Tinto (1986, 1987), the primary goal of effective retention 
programmes should not be merely that more students are retained but that they 
be further educated. This view suggests that remaining in higher education is 
onc thing; becoming educated may be another. Retention, therefore, is not the 
goal; becoming educated is the goal. Retention is not the end but rather the 


means to the end. Is it possible to i 


: provide an environment which is simul- 
tancously conducive to retention and learning? I believe the answer to this 
question is ‘yes’, 


and I believe experiential components in an educational 
programme can play a major role in achie 


rogra ving that objective; for example, field 
trips, internships, and classroom activities that engage students in a number of 
ways. 
A variety of interventions have proven successful in increasing retention 
B . H n * 
while promoting more effective learning. Many of those interventions are 


experiential in nature. Recognizing that students, educators and educational 


administrators cach have objectives which reflect their own versions of edu- 
provide the link which 


cational success, experiential education scems to 
connects those objectives. 

This chapter suggests how ex 
successful learning environment and re 
about attrition and retention will be review 
tial education summarized. The chapter с 
implications of the connection between expe 


periential education can contribute to a more 
duce student attrition. Some views 
ed, and some rationales for experien- 
oncludes by considering the future 
riential education and retention. 


Attrition and retention 


oel (1986), studies in the U 
fter the first year of study, 
community colleges, attrition is 
acute between the first term and second term when rates of 60 per cent are 
common. These attrition rates have contributed to the fact that fewer than one 
in five adults in the USA holds a college degree. First ‘impressions’, therefore, 
appear to be critical. If an educational institution has as short a period of time as 
one term to influence students to persist, it seems reasonable that we should 
emphasize the first term in our efforts to retain students. Although these 
statistics are generalized and vary from institution to institution, the raw data 
arc disturbing, particularly in the light of reduced birth rates. These are leading 
to current and future major declines in first-year enrolments in institutions of 
higher learning in the USA. Perhaps those in the educational setting should be 
more concerned about keeping the students they already have for economic 
moral reasons notwithstanding. For either reason, it seems ironic that 
rsities, while focusing on graduate education and 
bout attrition and declining enrolments, but fail to 
ween attrition and the student’s first-year 
the quality of that initial under- 
1 first term, attrition rates 


SA indicate that attrition 


but it decreases by 50 per 
often even more 


According to Levitz and N 
is likely to be most severe а 
cent as each year passes. In 


reasons — 
some colleges and unive 
research, state concerns а 


acknowledge the relationship bet 


experience. Unless an institution improves 


graduate experience, particularly during the crucia 
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are likely to remain high. High attrition rates among undergraduates will 
ultimately affect graduate-level enrolments. For institutions that are concerned 
— those that acknowledge the impact of 60 per cent attrition rates on society — 
what is to be done? Identifying some intervention programmes and practices 
that are linked to student success and student persistence is a starting 
point. 

I believe that the heterogencous students in American institutions in the 
1980s have in common a keen interest in matters relevant to their careers. 
According to a study conducted by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching, go per cent of US high-school students and 88 per cent of 
parents expect a college education to result in a satisfying carcer (Boyer, 1986). 
At the University of Minnesota, student surveys from both 1981 and 1986 show 
à plurality of students citing vocational reasons for attending college, nearly 
twice the number of students citing academic reasons. These studies reaffirm 
the testimonies I hear daily from my own students. It is not surprising that there 
are numcrous studies to suggest that studen 
institution may be reinforced y 
focus. For example, Astin ( 
between students having spe 


their staying in school and graduating. Beal and Noel (1980) found that the 


l I à relationship between having career goals and 
formulating effective educational objectives. Experiential educators are prob- 


ably not surprised by these findings, being committed to internships, field trips, 
and a host of carcer-oriented Concrete experiences that facilitate student 
as aware of their potential effect upon 
are of how such experiences help students 
s objectives and carcer preferences, and 
ation to succeed. 

stitutions perceive career education and 


s in content incre п 
(1986) refers to the value of a i nA à ncre asc. Johnso 
approach as a way of helping 
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learner is his/her own theoretician — thus part of a flowing, selfexpanding 
experiential cycle of learning’ (Johnson, 1986, p. 140). 

Educational goals need not be incompatible with carcer goals. According to 
most of the literature on career development in the USA, ‘carcer’ is not limited 
to paid employment, but rather takes on a broader definition whereby an 
individual attempts to integrate all of his or her various life’s roles. A student, 
upon coming to college, might choose, for example, responsible citizenry or 
homemaking as a ‘career’. 

A colleague and I developed a Learning Model of Experiential Education 
(see Nelson, Chapter 10). This model (Peterson and Nelson, 1986) recognizes 
that decisions relating to personal aspirations, career goals and educational 
planning are interrelated and need to be treated as such. Decisions made in each 
of these areas need to lead the student in the same direction, and promote 
integration across all three. We posit that an experiential component in an 
educational setting (such as an internship or a field trip), provides the impetus 
for evaluating and analysing how the three components are related to one 
another. When students make educational decisions without having career 
goals in mind, they often choose courses randomly (Hillary, 1978). We suggest 
that carcer and educational decisions can be made more effectively when they 
are assessed from perspective of one’s personal aspirations (Peterson and 
Nelson, 1986). It is, of course, possible that if one chooses not to get a salaried 
position, personal aspirations and ‘career’ goals, according to the broader 


definition, may be quite similar. 

There is another ‘personal’ side to education as it relates to retention. 
Roueche and Roueche (1986) summarize the work on formal and informal 
interactions of students and teachers in and out of the classroom, and the extent 
to which they are positively associated with persistence and student satisfaction. 
This research suggests that personal interaction with the Faculty. can 
encourage students to remain in higher education and thus reduce attrition 
rates "A 

There are many other factors besides having a carecr focus and opportunities 
for personal interaction with the Faculty that contribute to retention. For 
example, academic advice plays а critical role in any retention programme. 
This aspect of academic life is beyond the objectives of this chapter iae Intent of 
this book. What is suggested here, however, 15 the mi scare providing 
Students with a ‘Faculty friendly’ experience that accepts oe кыр S 
Not merely tolerates, their career concerns, as they ne Кырт. b n 
educational experience. In reinforcing the students nds s edens P 
Concerns recognized, we may give them the support they need to p 


educational environment. 
Before discussing the relevan 
rates and to improve the quality ё 
9f the relevant aspects of experiential education th 
"pon in our own work, and development of the mode 


ce of experiential education to reduce attrition 
of the learning experience, we shall review some 
cory that we have drawn 


1. 
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Experiential learning foundations 


Experiential learning is learning which actively involves. the learner. Kolb 
(1984) describes the first stage in the learning cycle as coming from a concrete 
experience, and defines learning as the process whereby knowledge is created 
through the transformation of experience. This definition places the emphasis 
on the process of learning rather than on the outcome or content of learning. | 
This does not, however, exempt experiential educators from their responsi- 
bility for the outcomes of learning. Needless to say, as educators, we must be held 
accountable for the students’ acquiring some content knowledge. Is it possible 


that content learning might occur more readily or to a greater extent in the 
context of process learning? 


One of the areas in w 
traditional teaching is in t 
which individuals go thro 
learners learn better whe 


hich experiential teaching departs in practice from 
he recognition that there are differences in the ways in 
ugh the process of learning. According to Kolb (1984), 
n the subject matter is delivered in a style consistent 
with their preferred learning style. These preferred modes of learning corre- 
spond to Kolb’s description of learner types as accommodators, convergers, 
assimilators, or divergers. Accommodators prefer to have a concrete experience 
and active experimentation, and learn best from ‘hands on’ experience. Conver- 
gers combine abstract conceptualization with active experimentation, and learn 
best when provided with practical applications of concepts and theories. 
Assimilators use abstract conceptualization and reflective observation, and 
learn best when presented with sound logical theories to consider. Divergers 
combine the learning processes of reflective observation and concrete experi- 


ence, and learn best when allowed to observe and gather a wide range of 
information. 


Regardless of the fact that someti 
to the students’ preferred style 


advantageous. The 
learning style that 
any ‘foreign’ style would be lost. I have 
у Own institution, 

raditional, open admissions unit of a tra- 
y. General College is more student-centred 


difficulty adapti 1 iversity; but some students have 
T pun and some eve "traditional" university lecture 
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learning styles, and provide opportunities to develop alternative styles of 
learning. Perhaps the real challenge is in preparing students for the realization 
that they are responsible for their own learning, including learning how to adapt 
to various other modes of learning. It scems to me that in helping students to 
learn how to learn, we are nurturing a more successful learning environment. 
Such ‘process outcomes’ are likely to outlast ‘contents outcomes’. 

It is no easy task to find a balance between supporting students as they learn 
how to learn, and challenging them to be responsible for their own learning. 
Knefelkamp et al. (1981) offer a possible solution and draw upon the work of 
many theorists when they describe a step-by-step procedure for providing that 
sensitive balance of challenges and supports in their Practice-lo- Theory-to- Practice 
Model. In this model the Perry Cognitive Complexity Scheme is applied to the 
concept of experiential learning. Perry (1970) identifies learning stages in which 
the individuals progress through nine positions, from dualism to multiplicity to 
contextual relativism to commitment. Dualistic students expect that there is a 
right or wrong, a good or bad ‘answer’ to everything. They look to the 
‘authority’ known as the teacher to provide the right or good answer and then 
they memorize it. These students see life as ‘either/or’ with no inbetween. As 
these students move to a stage of multiplicity, they begin to recognize that a 
diversity of opinion and values are legitimate, that right answers are not yet 
known, and that people arc entitled to opinions if supported by evidence. They 
begin to see that the experts differ in their answers. Moving to the stage of 
relativism, students begin to analyse and compare the diversity of opinions, 
values and judgements of their sources of information and conclude that 
knowledge is qualitative, dependent on contexts. By the time students reach 
commitment, an affirmation, choice or decision can be made in the context of 
their awareness of relativism. In other words, they are free to draw their own 
conclusions versus their dualistic acceptance of one view as the only ‘right’ view. 
According to The Practice-to-Theory-to-Practice Model, challenges and supports 
exist as a function of: 


- The degree of structure in the learning environment. 

- The degree of diversity in the learning tasks. 

- The type of experiential learning (concrete/vicarious). 

- The amount of personalism in the learning environment. 


Юю = 


© оо 


These variables are to be varied according to the students’ needs as determined 
by their level of cognitive complexity; thus the degree of each variable vascillates 
along a continuum. Defining and describing these four variables in more detail 
and offering examples of how to reinforce each, the authors suggest various 
learning environments which include an appropriate balance of challenges and 
supports. For students at particular stages in Perry’s scheme: 


Students characterized by dualistic thinking for example, find diversity a 
challenge variable, learn best when able to utilize concrete learning experi- 
ences (thus, that is a support variable), find structure to be a necessary 
support, and prefer an environment in which personalism is present. 
Students characterized by contextual relativistic thinking, find diversity to be 
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supportive, that they can be their own structure, learn well in vicarious learning 
situations, and are comfortable with moderate degrees of personalism 


(Knefelkamp et al., 1981, p. 30). [my italics] 


Thus, what is support to one student may be a challenge to another, 
depending upon the stage of cach student's cognitive development. Further- 
more, to a dualistic student, diversity (perhaps in the form of requiring many 
different assignments) may be threatening, too challenging. Yet, as that same 
student moves through the stages of cognitive development, diverse assign- 
ments, once too challenging, may now be supportive to the student. Ifonly onc 
more student persists because he/she felt comfortable in a supportive, yet 
challenging environment, then educators might consider this reseach when 
designing course curricula. 

Conceiving learning as a developmental process is not new. What is signi- 
ficant is the more recent recognition of the need to incorporate what we know 
about developmental learning into curriculum and programme design. 
Although, based on the few research studies in the USA, there is no clear 
outcome associated with applying developmental theories in the classroom, 
Sheckley (1986) recognizes the responsibility of the educator to promote 
integrative learning in the classroom by providing a developmental framework. 
We are responsible for providing opportunities for students to acquire informa- 
tion, but the acquisition of someone else’s knowledge is not enough. We must 
also provide opportunities for them to interpret and integrate that knowledge 
according to their own ways of making meaning out of the experience. If we 
interpret and integrate for students, or fail to provide an environment in which 
students can acquire these skills for themselves, not only do we overchallenge 
them, thereby increasing the potential for withdrawal from the institution, but 
we also, perhaps even with greater consequences, fail to encourage their 
development beyond the dualistic stage of cognitive development. Being aware 


of the significance of facilitating a learning environment is not sufficient. This 
еи has to be put into practice, even though the outcomes may be difficult 
О assess. 


їй REN "WE x ; 
Ms sd mes address at the 1987 National Conference of the American 
ib. iation for Higher Education, Cross spoke critically of reform in colleges 

universities that focus more on curriculum (outcome) than on instruction 
(process): 


we are generally uncomfort- 
ink we need to begin to talk 
thing (Cross, 1987, p. 3). 


research conducted ove 
are basic tenets of exp 
1. When students are actively involved in the learnin 


E when they are passive recipients of instruction 
2. Students generally learn what they practice i 
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The link 


Focusing our attention on ‘teaching for learning’, and accepting the view that 
students have a need to be concerned about their careers, we could support that 
need by allowing students to use our educational institutions in the pursuit of 
their career goals, while at the same time teaching them how to learn. 

Kolb (1984) found correlations between learning style and career interest. In 
his research, he found that there is a ‘fit’ between accommodators and careers in 
organizations and business and promotion such as administrators, managers 
and sales people; between divergers and careers in art, entertainment, athletics 
and social services; between convergers and careers in technology, such as 
engineers and physicians; and between assimilators and carcers in information 
and science such as teachers, writers and researchers. Content and process 
concerns can be linked with career interests when considered within the 
framework of Kolb’s evidence. Perhaps by addressing the relevance of the 
course content to career opportunities, teachers might also witness increases in 
‘content learning’. 

Recognizing and developing the link between career pursuits and learning 
can help all parties — students, educators and educational administrators — to 
fulfil their personal objectives. The objective of the majority of American 
students seems to be to become educated so that they can succeed in a ‘career’; 
the objective of the majority of educators seems to be for the students to learn the 
subject matter (content) as well as how to learn (process); and the objective of 
the majority of administrators, educators and students alike, hopefully, is for the 
students to remain in higher education (persistence) long enough (retention) for 
all of the above to occur. These objectives are neither contradictory nor 


mutually exclusive. 


Conclusion 


This chapter presents some ideas about how experiential education affects 
learning and how it might improve the persistence of students. I have also 
considered some theories of cognitive development, and what might be the 
result of applying such theories in the classroom. What needs further inquiry is 
the extent to which applying these theories, individually or in combination, 
actually does contribute to students’ development and/or persistence. 

Gordon (1985) suggests that a model programme be available to undecided 
Students as they enter college that engages them immediately in an organized 
academic and career advising programme. My own work suggests that a 
Structured first-year experience needs to include the following: an active 
learning environment that is geared to students’ cognitive and developmental 
needs; opportunities to reflect on and integrate decision making with regard to 
Personal aspirations, carcer goals and educational planning; a variety of 
experiential components; and a high degree of formal and informal interactions 
between the Faculty and the students (a specific example of this is described by 
Nelson, Chapter 10). 
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Tinto (1987) insists that if we want students to become actively involved in 
their own learning, we (оо must be involved in their learning. Accepting the 
importance of students’ carcer concerns is a way of telling them that we ie 
willing to get involved in learning that makes sense for them, not only for us. We 
can show a commitment to helping them to fulfil their objectives, not only our 
own. Most importantly, I believe that the various philosophies, theories and 
methodologies cited in this chapter provide a clear rationale for creating 
learning environments that make students responsible for their own learning, 


; dock ; 
and enable them to progress developmentally while providing ‘tools for success 
according to their own desired outcomes. 
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Curriculum Development for 
Long-distance Internships: 
Some Principles, Models and Issues 


Timothy K. Stanton and Dwight E. Giles 


Stanton and Giles discuss their experience of devising and successfully implementing courses 
in US higher education in which either work- or community-based experiential learning 
(internships) are a significant component. They believe that one of the key struggles is to 
overcome Faculty reservations about the rigour of such programmes as compared to traditional 
campus-based courses where staff maintain involvement, supervision and control. In their 
experience, Faculties even question the legitimacy of internships near the campus. Internships 
al a distance, therefore, become even more problematic. Stanton and Giles explain how they 
have set up ‘long-distance’ internships in which students attain credit for their activities 
through participating in experientially based curricular structures which have the rigour of 
locally and institutionally based programmes. Their aim is to enable students to become more 
explicitly self-directed and in control of their own learning, and the Faculty to become better 
adapted to this change. They argue that this kind of fieldwork enables the student to move 
through increasingly complex levels of analysis from self through 10 the wider environment. 
Readers will find a useful comparison with the work of Packham ct al. in Australia (Chapter 
13) and Järvinen in Finland (Chapter 15). Effective communication between the Faculty and 
the students becomes a critical issue in such programmes. The authors are currently 
experimenting with electronic forms of linking the Faculty and the student over long distances, 
though they recognize the constraints of this facility. Their work is also taking place when 
Faculty travel budgets have been reduced and campus residential costs have increased. Readers 
may wish to consider this chapter alongside Brah and Hoy (Chapter б), Wildemeersch 
(Chapter 5) and Salmon (Chapter 21). This chapter enables readers to consider wider issues 
of power and control with regard to experiential learning programmes in higher and 
continuing education, such as are raised in Chapters 1 and 22. 


Current issues related to experiential learning through internship at US 
Post-secondary institutions focus on the problem of Faculty oversight and 
quality control. In this chapter we describe our development of an interactive, 
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group supervision curriculum for Cornell University interns who renee 
learn independently at locations far removed from the Ithaca campus. т 
curriculum combines ‘andragogical’ theory and practice drawn from adult 
education, established methods of ‘field study’ instruction utilized with tradi- 
tional-age undergraduates, and new technologies. It enables the Pagulty to 
provide from afar the facilitation of learning and internship supervision norm- 
ally only given in internship programmes with placements near the sponsoring 
campus. As a case study, this curriculum serves as an effective response to 
Faculty and institutional concerns that interns do not learn cffectively unless 


instructors are close by and available for continuin 


g support, guidance and 
supervision. 


Background 


Support for and supervision of students' learning through internships, field 


studies and practica! appears to be increasing within US post-secondary 
education. Faculties are becoming familia 


of experiential learning, described by Kolb ( 
action, reflection, conceptualization and act 
active learning has been identified 
learning in helping students attain ed 
ment, cognitive and moral developm 
in subject matter. 

The National Institute for Educati 
ican Higher Education recommende 


their use of internships and other f 
learning. N 
Heffernan, 


r with research about a process 
1976, 1984) as a ‘learning cycle’ of 
ive experimentation. This form of 
as being complementary to classroom 
ucational goals related to career develop- 
ent, social responsibility, and competence 


forms of carefully monitored experiential 
ports (Boyer, 1986; Kaston and 
tate Universities and Colleges, 
ternships and called on institutions to 
involvement in such programmes. The 
less on whether this form of experience- 
riculum and more on where it should bc 
ely facilitated and evaluated. Of special 
sues of Faculty involvement and quality 
when stude ernship learning a great distance from the 
Sponsoring institution. 

Through the work of researchers, Fz 
such as The National Socie 
(NSIEE), a set of principles of ; 
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organization partners of experiential learning programmes; and building insti- 
tutional support (Stanton and Howard, 1981, Kendall et al., 1986). Examples of 
effective internship, ficld study and preprofessional practica courses and prog- 
rammes abound on a variety of college and university campuses. 

However, a closer look at programmes which appear to have become 
institutionalized within the academic fabric reveals that most academic staff 
place students in communities adjacent to or near the sponsoring institutions. 
Local internships enable students to continue their affiliation with campus life, 
take other courses, and otherwise maintain contact with friends and institu- 
tional supports. Additionally, there are usually opportunities for local interns to 
participate in a fieldwork seminar that allows them to view their field-based 
learning in a comparative framework. Perhaps, more importantly, ‘local’ field 
or internship placements ensure that there can be on-site Faculty supervision of 
students’ experiential learning, which in turn assists the sponsoring programme 
in gaining academic accreditation and Faculty involvement and respect. Never- 
theless, even at institutions where local internship programmes have become 
successfully established, there remain questions about the legitimacy and 
substance of learning gained by students through internships or field studies 
undertaken beyond the proximity of their campuses. 

For example, at Stanford University, there has been at least a 20-year 
struggle to build institutional, academic support for internship learning. Pro- 
grammes have come and gone with the Faculty as a whole remaining uncon- 
vinced of the merits of this form of education. However, in spite of this 
scepticism, which is common for US research-oriented universities, a small 
number of departments have developed and maintained internship and 
practica courses, and interest in experience-based learning is growing. Some 
Faculties are now assigned to teach courses, which utilize local community- 
based field placements. In response to a recent upsurge in student interest in 
public and community service, an additional department has established an 
academically accredited ‘internship supervision’ seminar for students partici- 
pating in internships with local government and human service organizations in 
the San Francisco Bay area. To enable students to undertake ‘substantive’ 
internshiy in Washington, D.C., and engage in and receive credit for related 
academic learning, Stanford has established a ‘campus’ in Washington, which 
will enable the resident Faculty to guide students’ experiential learning and 


ensure its academic quality. » 

Even at an institution like Stanford, which is traditionally reluctant to 
accredit internship learning, there is growing acceptance of the educational 
importance of internships. Nevertheless, such acceptance appears only to be 
given when the Faculty have on-site, continuing supervision of participating 
Students. Efforts to enable students to gain credit for long-distance internships 
arranged independently mect much greater resistance, with. the following 
explanation often being given: how can we give credit for an activity which takes 
place beyond Faculty oversight and control? As Stanford’s W ashington campus 
indicates, the real issue is not distance from the campus but distance from the 
Faculty. This issue is ‘solved’ when the Faculty moves off-campus with students 


to ‘an off-campus campus’. 
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Varieties of long-distance experiential 
learning programmes 


A review of the varieties of long-distance internship programmes indicates that 
most have addressed the problem of Faculty oversight and, ultimately, quality 
control, similar to Stanford. They move either the students, the Faculty, or both 
to the field site. These programmes may be divided and categorized as 
‘sponsored’, ‘residential’ or independent’. 

Sponsored programmes are those established in a location to serve students 
coming from institutions in other locations. Usually they are organized around 
acurricular theme. They place students in internships, supervise their learning, 
offer seminars, and evaluate and assess students’ work-related and academic 
performance. The programmes Operate under contract with the student- 
sending institutions and have their staff function as Faculty surrogates for the 
home campuses. Examples in the USA include The Washington Center and 
The Great Lakes Colleges Association’s Philadelphia Center, both of which 
provide supervised internships for students from a variety of colleges and 
universities. A major attraction of these programmes has been the urban and 
governmental internships they provide that are not available at students’ home 
campuses, many of which are located in rural areas. 

Residential programmes often resemble sponsored programmes in practice, 
and are also located in the USA and abroad. However, 
sponsored and operated by a single institution for its stude 
have a more narrowly focused curriculum. W 
programmes as Cornell’s Hu 
City, Stanford’s overseas 
Washington ‘campuses’, 

Independent 
learning away from campus independently. 


they are normally 
nts only, and often 
ithin this category fall such 
man Ecology Field Study Programme in New York 
studies campuses, and Cornell and Stanford’s 


students’ experiential 
The original cooperative education 
Antioch University, exemplify this 
independently arranged placement 


c quality issues in 
€ traditionally been expressed in 
to the site — residential; or utilizing 
have been avoided by not awarding 
vision to when the student returns to 
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over long distances and which replicate the quality and intensity of Faculty 
supervision available through local programmes. They must address Faculty 
concerns that students do not learn when the Faculty is not close by and 
available for support, guidance and supervision. In order to address these 
concerns within the framework of academic quality traditions and with respect 
for the learner-centred objectives of experiential education, a reformulation of 
the issues of distance and communication must be attempted. 

We describe a curriculum which we have developed and used for the past 7 
years with long-distance interns at Cornell University’s College of Human 
Ecology. It is based upon two basic criteria we identify above, namely: 


1. There must be an opportunity for continuous Faculty supervision. 
2. Students must be able independently to choose off-campus sites that are at a 
distance from campus and not part ofa structured on-site programme. 


After we present this curriculum, we discuss the issues involved in its develop- 
ment and applicability to other institutional settings. 


Case study: The individualized long-distance 
learning curriculum 


The New York State College of Human Ecology is one of several colleges, both 
Statutory and endowed, that make up Cornell University. The stated purpose of 
the college is to prepare students for ‘carcers in human problem solving’, and 
this applied social science focus is reflected in its six academic departments: 
Consumer Economics and Housing, Nutritional Sciences, Textiles and 
Apparel, Human Service Studies, Human Development and Family Studies, 
and Design and Environmental Analysis. nas 

The College’s ficld experience education programmes, which sre labelled 
‘field study’, take two distinct forms. In the first group are the traditional 
Practicum courses, which are based in departments and designed to provide 
pre-professional training or ‘participation’ ina student’s major. All | е 
Courses take place in the Ithaca area within travelling distance E eu 
Sponsors. For example, the Social Work Practicum course enables students ye h 
this major to work as interns in human service organizations under the 


Supervisi ional social workers. | 
Шылым experience available to students is offered through 
the Field and International Study Programme. These courses are open to all 
Students on an elective basis. Their curricula address the concept of human 
ecology’ and strive to broaden students’ academic ене е them 
to gain an in-depth, multidisciplinary understanding of mo 2 a an gus 
through active participation in organizations and structured reflection an 
analysis of their experience. 
ШАП ево the sane in this second type of programme des eric 
internships cither locally, in the Ithaca area, or through a pis eta 
gramme in New York City. The residential programme was со-ог ee ana 
instructed by an on-site Faculty member of the programme, who resided in the 
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New York arca. In this type of programme a student majoring in porn 
might have a placement in a financial services firm in New York City. Her 
academic work would focus on the industry, on issues raised in an urban setting, 
and on broader social, political and economic forces that shape the urban 
context. 

At that time students who had participated in the programme, and others 
secking to join it, began discussing the need for a third form of field study, one 
that would enable students to undertake internships independently in locations 
other than Ithaca or New York City and focus on topics other than those 
addressed in the other two courses. In response to this request, we and our 
Faculty colleagues in the programme began developing this third option. Our 
goal was the application of the field curriculum developed earlier to an 
individualized, self-directed field study away from campus. Supervision would 
be group-oriented, i.c. one Faculty member would supervise several students. 
However, each student’s field study would be individualized around the 
student’s articulated learning objectives and placement activities. Of course, 
there would be no traditional field seminar or on-site Faculty supervision. 
Criteria for acceptance of students accepted into this third form of field study 
were that they be able to undertake independent, self-directed field learning 
away from campus, and that their learning objectives 
met by the regular course offerings. 

The conceptual foundation of this curriculum 
Knowles’ model of objective-centred, 
(Knowles, 1975, 1978, 1980) 


and needs not be those 


is derived, in part, from 
self-directed, ‘andragogical’ learning 
In this long-distance curriculum the learner must 
not only articulate learning objectives but must further be self-directed in and 
self-responsible for achieving these objectives. She must identify and choose an 
internship placement that meets her learning objectives and then negotiate with 
her prospective placement Supervisor and campus-based faculty sponsor? to 
produce a three-way agreement on her objectives and their fulfilment. 

Of course, the other partners in this form of 
Faculty sponsor and the field supervisor — 
student is to assert her own learr 


off-campus education — the 
also have objectives. The role of the 
ning objectives in the context of the structured 
reflection demanded by the curriculum and the tasks required at the field 


organization, and to monitor and assess her performance in light of these 
objectives. The role of the Faculty sponsor is one of working to enable the 


ives, facilitating her reflections and sclf- 
ical, and helping her connect her concep- 
nce to relevant theories and knowledge. 


ades : c s based on Kolb’s (1976, 1984) model of an 
experiential learning cycle. The curriculum helps students to move through a 


cycle of concrete experience, reflective observation, abstract conceptualization 
and active experimentation, both in pursuit of their individual learning and the 


The structure of the curriculum 1 


8. Faculty sponsor here refers to the Faculty member who а 
instructor’, officially allowing the 


uc ‹ : student to re 
providing learning guidance and readings, and in 
work. | 


Sees to serve as the student's ‘course 
gister for credit for her internship learning, 
Most cases assessing and grading the students 
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course content objectives. While this process is quite easily (or relatively so) 
accomplished in programmes and courses where there is a field seminar, the 
nature of the interaction in this independent long-distance learning is different. 
Structures which support the curriculum’s content objectives in human ecology 
in licu of a seminar include (approximately ten) regular written fieldwork 
analysis assignments (Stanton, 1981). These assignments ask interns to reflect 
on their internship-based experience and observations around specified cur- 
ricular questions, theorize about their reflections in light of relevant assigned 
readings, and draw conclusions which can then be tested in the ongoing 
internship. To enable interns to articulate, monitor and assess progress toward 
their individual learning objectives there are: learning plans; continual written 
(critical incident journals) and telephone dialogue between the intern and 
Faculty sponsor; comparative conversations among interns (by phone, letter or 
Site visit); sclf-reflective dialogue with oneself as an intern — both through 
regular assignments; and a final self-evaluation. These are the means for 
enabling the Faculty member and student to develop and maintain a dialogue 
around their separate sets of goals and objectives, to monitor their performance, 
and to assess progress at the end of the semester. | T 

Engaging in this independent, cyclical learning process is а disciplined effort, 
which demands and enhances interns’ abilities to learn how to learn. Ina final 
valuation of his internship learning, one of our students wrote: 


Self-directed learning is a lot more difficult than I imagined. I had thought 
it simply meant doing things by oneself. . . What I didn t realize is that it 
asks so much of you. Not so much of you in arranging a schedule or 
planning a paper ‘but in getting to the core of your feelings and desires. 
Asking questions which often don't come up m class like, Ww hat dol want 
to learn and how do I go about it?” . . « Self-directed learning requires the 
Student to profess not to others but to himself. . . 


The format of the curriculum is adapted from the ethnographic approach to 
data gathering in anthropology and conceptualizes the experience as field study 
In the classic anthropological sense. The internship is the mode of participation 
and the curriculum is the structure of the observation. The interns are trained in 
Participant observation methods before leaving campus and are asked to 
Prepare the fieldwork analysis assignments (FAAs) as organizational €— 
Sraphers. As described above, these assignments take interns through the 
action/reflection dynamic of Kolb’s learning cycle engaging T ina ern 
"Conversation with the situation they are trying to understand (Morgan, 19 | 
P- 337). Thus, by the end of the internship, through the pursuit, monitoring ^ 
assessment of their own experience and through completion ат е ч 
FAAs, cach intern develops a series of chapters expressing а critica n uatio 
both of the place that was the site of their internship, and of their performance 
while there. В > 

Although the case study we present here has a curricular content ал 
the academic focus of the Cornell programme, we would и t А n is 
Curricular structure will support different шест ип on 
Provide reading content and fieldwork analysis assignments. ^ 
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we have developed many more FAAs than we use in a given semester; choice of 
inclusion depends upon Faculty interests, students’ learning objectives, and 
dynamics of the placement site. Stanton is developing a long-distance in- 
ternship curriculum in public policy based on this model at Stanford. One way 
we might describe this curriculum is a structure which enables students to meet 
individualized learning objectives within a Faculty-defined context of content 
and skill goals.. 2 

A critical element in this structure is communication among participating 
interns as well as communication between the interns and their Faculty sponsor 
on campus. Over the years we have instituted different forms of this inter- 
learner communication that function much the same as a field seminar in the 
other types of internship programmes. These have included having interns visit 
each other (in person, by phone or by letter), newsletters containing excerpts 
from interns’ journals and reports, and assignments for interns to interview each 
other so as to highlight comparisons between experiences and organizational 
settings. Currently, Giles is using ‘Circulation Reports’ that are sent to campus 
by each student and then sent out as a packet to the entire intern class every 10 
days or so. As the semester develops, these reports become more interactive as 
students respond to cach other and to the issues raised in previous reports. 


Principles 


Several specific principles can be derived fr 


om this example that are relevant in 
curriculum development for long- 


distance internship learning: 
The student-intern must accept the 
self-directed learner. 


2. The curriculum must utilize the field experiences of all students in ways that 
are both individualized and generalized. 


3. The curriculum should move t 
complex levels of anal 
and the macro-enviro 
progression, 

4. The placement supervisor has a crucial role in monitoring and supporting 
the student's learning Objectives as well as mentoring him around the 
organization's tasks. 

5. Regular communication is crucial and needs to be structured between the 
off-campus intern and Fac 


1. role of and learn how to perform as а 


| he student-intern through increasingly 
ysis, e.g. self, work group, organization, community, 
nment. We call this the helical model of curriculum 
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Issues 


As we have illustrated the case and formulated the principles, the major issue 
becomes one of structuring communication between interns and the Faculty, 
not one of distance from campus or, ultimately, even distance from or lack of 
control by the Faculty. This issue is even more crucial when interns travel across 
international borders, which may further complicate and hamper communica- 
tion (we have begun to apply this curriculum to student internships outside of 
the USA). 

Our principal communication modes have been the та, telephone calls, and 
site visits where possible. The heart of the curriculum is a schedule for both the 
intern and the Faculty sponsor to correspond with assignments and feedback. 
As we know from basic learning theory and our own experience, feedback needs 
to be timely and interactive to be most effective. To enhance the timeliness of the 
feedback and to ease the difficulties of long-distance communication, we have 
begun to develop an electronic curriculum that utilizes personal computers in 
the field, electronic communication networks, and the university mainframe 
computers. While we use existing hardware, software and network capabilities, 
this represents a new application of this technology to internship curricula. 
Presently, we are concentrating on the transmission of documents (assignments 
and feedback) in both directions. In the near future we plan to implement 
interactive modes of network conferencing that will include all interns in a given 
semester and the Faculty instructor in a regularly scheduled electronic seminar. 
Interns will also be able to exchange electronic ‘circulation reports’ among 
themselves on a regular basis. Other possibilities include an electronic site visit 
with the intern, placement supervisor and Faculty sponsor as well as supervisor 
conferences. The results of this electronic interaction will not only be faster and 
more effective communication, but ultimately increased academic learning by 
interns. Interactive, timely feedback will enable interns to better integrate 
Faculty comments into development of fieldwork reports and their final paper. 

This curricular model, then, redefines the issue of academic quality assurance 
in long-distance internship learning, from опе of proximity/distance and 
Faculty control to one of structuring and enhancing communication in a way 
that honours students’ needs to have distant internships and that respects the 
university’s desires to have the Faculty monitor and supervise internships. The 
gains to students are substantial in this model in that geography is no longer a 
major constraining force in their choice of internship sites. There are, however, 
institutional costs and commitments that are crucial if this curriculum is to 
succeed, The institution must support the communication function by allocat- 
ing Faculty time and material resources such as the telephone, postage and, 
where possible, computer and electronic networking capabilities. | 

One challenge in this curriculum that we have faced as instructors, is the need 
to learn a new mode of learning facilitation. We and our interns, lacking 
immediate, affective cues that signify intellectual achievement and emotional 
understanding, must learn to rely on the clarity of our pe onu 
Therefore, in proposing this model for adaptation to other settings we note that 
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this is one curriculum option among several, and that it is not promoted e Sram 
for all students. Many students want and песа direct contact with шег cee d 
and peers. It is also important to consider that this curriculum is part sabe nas 
sequence of experiential education offerings at Cornell where, as os ^ E 
internship students are trained in ethnographic methods and sel = mee n 
learning skills through a required pre-field preparation course (Whitham and 
Stanton, 1979; Giles, 1986). і à А NU TI 
The potential contribution of such a curriculum is that it enables stude Hs ^ 
undertake increasingly distant internships that need not be supported by costly 
residential programmes or Faculty travel budgets. Its major requirement is that 
communication must occur on a regular and timely basis. To date, we have not 
discovered any real outside limit on time between intern—Faculty communica- 
tion efforts, but we have found it difficult to maintain a schedule of feedback 
when post time has exceeded 10 days. For this reason, electronic communica- 
tion is an exciting addition to this curriculum. It is also a potential constraint, if 


it can only be utilized in those situations where clectronic resources are 
available. 


The authors now reside on the opposite coasts of the USA. As an experience in 
practising what we teach, we have written and revised the chapter clectron- 
ically. This has enabled us to have an instant and interactive 
feedback and critique. From this we have 
effective communication in learning atad 


exchange of ideas, 
learned, expcrientially, the power of 
istance. 
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Part 4 


Transforming and Empowering 


4. Perspectives 


How is it possible to teach the educators how to learn from others outside the 
institution? We learn a lot just by listening to other peoples’ experiences, that 
are different from our own. Education is poor in culture. And it knows little 
about the culture of other people. 


Experiential learning can be exploited to good effect to make people feel that 
they are participating in change. But the issue for me, the difference between a 
‘survivalist’? and a ‘transformational’ approach is, are those programmes doing 
anything to challenge the structures? Or are they only obscuring the fact that 
the real oppression continues? 


For me the relationship between experiential learning and social change is 
personal. I think because I work towards social change in everything I do, I 
usually feel isolated in that role, but when I meet with others who are trying to 
do the same thing, I begin to feel connected. As a black woman living in the 
West, I am so used to separating my own personal growth from my professional 
growth. Feeling connected to others is a rare experience, and really important to 
me. 


In most of Africa and South America, experiential learaing is part of the life 
blood of transforming society — it is involved in challenging those very institu- 
tions that perpetuate the agony of our current situation, and I think for us in that 


part of the world those are the things that are most crucial. 


result of social change and also a cause of social 
major revolution, and it is clear that education 
mobility of workers, of different kinds of 
knowledge. It is not possible to find the full range of skills and values we need in 
our formal system. People are trying to find this learning outside the system. In 
different social classes and cultures. Experiential learning becomes a tool for not 
just technological change, but also social and cultural change. 


I think experiential learning is a 
change. I think society is facing a 
has not changed, but there is far more 
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Facilitating Learning for Adults 
Through Participation: Some 
Observations from Tanzania 


К. J. B. Keregero 


Keregero takes us through a government-sponsored rural development project in Tanzania. 
The project specifically aims to counter the traditional ‘top-down’ approaches to rural 
development which are noted as having been unsuccessful. Experiential learning approaches 
are used in a conscious ‘bottom-up’ process, whereby ‘animators’ or facilitators and villagers 
are both treated as ‘knowing subjects’. Contrast with Criticos (Chapter 19) and Serrao and 
Jensen (Chapter 20) the respective roles of facilitators, the extent to which ‘top-down’ 
approaches are avoided and how wider political agendas of each are interpreted. We have 
Sound there is often difficulty in ensuring participatory, bottom-up experiential learning in 
institutional, government or radical sponsored ‘in the community’ projects, in making the leap 
from intention to reality. Keregero is also in the middle of a project, using experiential methods 
within a social change programme which seeks to enable the community to engage in their own 
development out of poverty. A contrast with Salmon’s concern with personal stance enables 
readers to consider some of the issues raised in Chapter 22. 


Introduction 


There is no question that rural development is very much required in Tanzania. 
The issue has usually been how to bring it about. Over the years, the top-down 
concepts of rural development and education have been criticized as leading 
humanity into passivity. Consequently, the need for development and educa- 
tional initiatives which are human-centred, with human beings as both the 
means to, and end recipients of, the benefit derived from the development 
process, has been very much encouraged. As observed by Hall (n.d.): 


Development is more and more seen as an awakening process, a process of 
tapping the creative forces of a much larger proportion of society, a 
liberating of more ofa person’s efforts instead ofa ‘problem’ to be solved by 
the planners and academicians from afar. 
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Just as planting a dead seedling in the ground will result in nothing more than 
a lifeless stick that will ultimately wilt, development that is based on free 
handouts, directives and imposed prescriptions or ready-made answers will 
eventually fail due to its inability to respond appropriately to the winds of 
change. Hence rural development has become more a concern for learning and 
human development than a mere desire for modernization and wholesale 
technology transfer. According to Nyerere (1973, p. 60): 


People cannot be developed; they can only develop themselves. For while 
it is possible for an outsider to build a man’s house, an outsider cannot 
give the man pride and self-confidence in himself as a human being. 
Those things a man has to create in himself by his own actions. He 
develops himself by what he does . . . by making his own decisions, by in- 


creasing his understanding of what he is doing, and why; by his own full 
participation. 


Thus the greatest challenge we now have in attempting to facilitate self- 
sustaining development in Tanzania is how to empower villagers so that they 
can increasingly become effective actors in activities intended for their own 
development. Helping people to change from a stance of ‘waiting to be told’ to 
one of ‘acting because it is the right thing to be done’ calls for an educational 
process that ensures active participation and guarantees system adaptability, 
continuity and sustainability. 

A question that has become quite central in most well-intentioned rural 
development efforts directed at human development is: ‘How can individuals, 
particularly adults, be assisted in dealing more effectively with problems and 
situations that affect their own lives in their communities?’ In this chapter I 
shall discuss the efforts that have been made, on a pilot scale, to facilitate 
experiential learning for adults at various levels through participation in 
learning activities intended to bring about rural development. They are based 
m the proposition that learning occurs as a result of the activities in which the 
dale Rar e p c tute te various experiencos o which 
proposition underscores the obe mand тюс rn wi ее 

ervation that only active interaction with the 


real-life environment has a better chance of contributing towards effective 
learning for adults. 
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Participation and experiential learning: an overview 


Margaret Mead once said: ‘All changes should be introduced with the fullest 
consent and participation of those whose daily lives will be affected by the 
change’ (Mead, 1955, p. 289). Her observation is very much in line with the 
following working definition of participation: 


. .. what gives real meaning to popular participation is the collective effort 
by the people concerned in an organized framework to pool their efforts and 
whatever other resources they decide to pool together, to attain objectives 
they set for themselves. In this regard, participation is viewed as an active 
process in which the participants take initiatives and take action that is 
stimulated by their own thinking and deliberation and over which they can 
exert effective control (ACC Task Force on Rural Development, 1978). 


With this definition we can also identify passive participation as the involve- 
ment of people in actions or tasks that have been formulated by others and are, 
in fact, controlled by others. This kind of participation becomes unacceptable. 
Unless initiatives are adapted through deliberation by the people concerned 
and made their own, in the final analysis they will not be effective. 

In a discussion of a rationale for involvement of people in programme 
development, Boyle (1981) notes that the literature on participatory activities 
presents a variety of reasons and justifications for involvement. According to 
Boyle, participation arises from the need for: 


1. Educating people and facilitating understanding, consensus and wise 
decisions. 

2. Securing consent and legitimacy. 

3. Enabling the identification of better data about people’s needs and prob- 
lems. 

4. Providing social therapy — an opportunity for the disadvantaged to engage in 

decision making and counteract their alienation. 

Providing a means to alter the power structure. 

Facilitating the teaching-learning process. 


Mobilizing resources. 
Facilitating the exercise of initiative, creativity and self-reliance of indi- 


фу Ф 


viduals. 


Looked at from this perspective, therefore, participation enhances experien- 
tial learning as it provides an opportunity for individuals to engage in activities 
that can lead to their learning. As pointed out by Jarvis (1987, p. 164): 
‘experiential learning seems to be restricted to a particular type of learning that 
cither involves participation or emotive involvement’. This view concurs with 
that of Dewey (1938), that all genuine education comes from experience and 
that all learning has an experiential basis. Jarvis thus concludes that: ‘Learning 
always commences with experience, and the process of transforming that initial 
experience is the process of learning’ (Jarvis, 1987 p. 164). 

The notion of experiential learning as held by Jarvis is in line with that 
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advanced by Chickering (1976, p. 63) as ‘the learning that occurs when changes 
in judgements, feclings, knowledge, or skills result, for a particular person, 
from living through an event or events’. The definition is further amplified 
by Coleman (1976, p. 50) who distinguishes instructor-induced learning 
(information assimilation) from experiential learning as follows: 


Much of the learning that takes place in class proceeds through instruction, 
in which information or knowledge is transmitted from an instructor to the 
learner, while much of the learning that takes place outside class proceeds 
through acting (or in some cases, seeing another person act), and then 
experiencing or observing the consequences of action. 


Coleman goes on to say that in everyday parlance, information assimilation is 
often contrasted to experiential learning by describing the latter as learning 
through trial and error or learning in the school of hard knocks. 

Thus experiential learning extends the notion of learning beyond the formal 
classroom and reflects the notion that anything worth knowing does not always 
have to be taught. Learners could simply be given the opportunity to discover it 
for themselves. Participation essentially creates opportunities for interaction 
with real-life situations and offers meaningful learning experiences. It enables 
people to get involved, todo something with others and take action that has been 
jointly agreed upon. By engaging in purposeful activities through a process of 
participation, learners are likely to reduce trial and error experience. Partici- 

provides for systematic opportunities for experiencing and, 


pation, therefore, 
hence, learning from real-life situations. Lindeman (1956) provides a useful 


illustration of this point: 


Learning which is combined with action provides a peculiar and solid 
enrichment. If, for example, you are interested in art, you will gain much 


more if you paint as well as look at pictures and read about the history of 


art. Ifyou happen to be interested in politics, don’t be satisfied with being a 


tion. If you enjoy nature, refuse to be 
сез of naturalists; become a naturalist 
becomes an integral part of living until 
ife and education disappears. In short, 
rience of learning. 


yourself. In all these ways learning 
finally the old distinction between | 
life itself becomes a perpetual expe 


Participation provides о 
learning experiences, or 
individuals and the exte 
individuals have to react 
involved in thinking, 


what Tyler (1949) 
rnal conditio: 
- Through pa 
feeling and acti 


; the sense of discovery, of 
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pervasive. It makes a difference in the behaviour, the attitudes, perhaps even 
the personality of the learner. It is evaluated by the learner . . . Its essence is 
meaning. When such learning takes place, the clement of meaning to the 
learner is built into the whole experience. (emphasis added) 


Therefore, the idea of organizing learning experiences for individuals through 
participation is defendable. 


The project 


This approach has been applied in a pilot project called Planning Rural 
Development at Village Level (PRDVL). The project can best be described as a 
government effort towards accelerating production, improving efficiency of 
resource utilization and fostering greater participation of villagers in decision 
making. At this pilot stage, the PRDVL project covers 30 villages in three 
districts: Iringa Rural District in Iringa Region, Kilosa District in Morogoro 
Region, and Mpwapwa District in Dodoma Region. The Government of 
Tanzania co-ordinates and mobilizes its own resources at various levels as well 
as assistance from other organizations to support the project. UNICEF and 
ILO have actively supported the government for this purpose over the last few 
years, 

The overall goal of the PRDVL project is to identify the planning and 
implementation needs of villages in order to develop and test a methodology for 
the promotion of participatory, self-sustaining rural development initiatives in 
Tanzania. The government is expecting to receive recommendations from the 
project so that useful results may be adopted and replicated in other parts of the 
country. In order to provide policy guidance, the project has a Steering 
Committee which meets at least twice a year, in one of the project villages. The 
Steering Committee also links the project with critical national institutions, and 
serves as a channel through which the project communicates with the govern- 
ment. PRDVL activities are closely guided by a Project Advisory Committee 
which serves as the executive organ of the Steering Committee. The Project 
project team in ensuring a scientific approach in 
the identification, assessment and analysis of problems and needs at village 
level. It also provides a forum for critical analysis and discussion of findings 
r Жош е i source group, providing 
from work in villages and generally functions as a reso de: ; 
expert advice on thë conceptualization, design, development ап execution о 

н rol yhich 
the project’s methodology. Members of the Project Advisory Committee, whic 
Bit oes R Е і ir professional capability and personal 
; chair, are appointed on the basis ол ives of their institutions 
Interest in the project, rather than as representatives of the i 


Advisory Committee assists the 


The practice of facilitating learning through 
Participation s 


aboratively by a group of scien- 


P 7 ; byte ertaken coll 5 
Крут, project activities are und nment staffat various levels and 


üsts from institutions of higher learning, gover 
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by villagers. This kind of mix ensures a proper understanding and ud 
of the needs, problems and constraints to development in the project villages. 


Methodology 


The project utilizes what can be termed participatory dicatae 
methodology. This combines investigation into problems and issucs MOVER. 
the life and environment of a selected target group and concurrent corrective 
action through collaboration with, and participation of, members of vetare 
group. The key feature of the methodology is the participation of members o the 
target group as equal partners rather than mere objects of research and fee 
The participatory approach to rural development is at the core of the idco ogy 
of socialism and self-reliance espoused by Tanzania. It is indeed the basis for the 
strategy for rural development through the use of villages as nuclei for sel 
reliant initiatives. The Villages and Ujamaa! Villages Act of 1975 provided a 
framework for the participatory approach nearly 20 years ago. Unfortunately, 
this approach was not quite grasped at the beginning, as most rural develop- 
ment functionaries preferred quick results through top-down approaches. . 
However, based on the experience and lessons of the immediate past, there is 
increasing preference for bottom-up participatory rural development 
approaches. Consequently, there is adequate political goodwill and support for 
these projects. The PRDVL project is, therefore, well received and supported by 
government and has great potential for being expanded оп а larger scale in the 
country, particularly in terms of its methodology. Р 
In order to facilitate participation, members were encouraged to form their 
own special interest groups. These participatory organizations, as they have 
come to be known, serve as instruments for collective 
collective reflection and analysis. The groups are for 
chosen. As of December 1986 there were 37 such grou 


The groups are managed by members themselves ar 
collective, creative initiatives. 


action, and a basis for 
med around operations 
ps formed (Table 18.1). 
nd serve as a means for 


Table 18.1 People’s Participatory groups 

Enterprise No. of groups Membership 
Agriculture 30 330 
Tea/Coffee Shop 1 10 
Shop 1 5 
Carpentry 1 10 
Blacksmith I 10 
Brick-laying I 8 
Tractor operation I 22 
Tailoring 1 3 
"Total 


37 8 


739 
Source: PRDVL Quarterly Reports. 


1. Ujamaa literally means ‘socialist’. 
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How learning is facilitated 


Most rural development projects have traditionally utilized what Freire de- 
scribes as the banking concept of education, which is characterized by the 
tcacher-student contradiction. According to Freire (1974), this contradiction is 
stimulated and maintained through the following attitudes and practices: 


1. The teachers teach but students are taught. 

2. Teachers are supposed to know everything while students are presumed to 
know nothing. 

3. Teachers are supposed to think while students are supposed to be thought 
about. 

4. Teachers choose and enforce their choice and students comply in turn. 

5. Teachers choose the programme content, and the students, who were not 
consulted in the first place, adapt to it. 

6. Teachers become the subject of the learning process while the students 
become mere objects. 


The banking concept is top-down and manipulative and has increasingly 
demonstrated failure to achieve sustained rural development outcomes. It 
assumes that there must be a trainer before learning can occur. Consequently, 
the PRDVL project espouses a dialogical approach which is bottom-up in 
nature. At the core of the learning process is the animator who, as a starting 
point, has the task of breaking the subject-object dichotomy in order to 
encourage active interaction. According to Freire (1974), this implies: 


1. Demythologizing reality. 

Encouraging dialogue as a basis for facilitating learning. 

Enabling learners to be critical thinkers rather than objects of assistance. 
Making learning a continuing endeavour that reflects the transformational 
character of reality. 


с эй. ъй 


Thus in the PRDVL project, animators play a role which is different from 
that of traditional teachers or trainers. Animators operate by creating an 
alternative relationship in which the villager and the animator are perceived as 
two knowing subjects. This is different from a relationship whereby the villager 
is perceived as an object to be acted upon by the animator, who is supposedly the 
knowing subject. This alternative orientation is based on the increasing realiz- 
ation that both the animator and villager have rich intellectual traditions, the 
former being rooted in formal education and the latter in real-life experiences 
and practices (Tilakaratna, 1985). 

In order to stimulate the necessary interaction at village level, the animator 
carried out several functions, including: 


1. Engaging villagers, their leaders and other functionaries in a learning 
process in their own real-life environment. 

2. Sharing knowledge and experiences with villagers in a process of learning 
together. 
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3. Guiding villagers in an active process of thinking and discovery and carrying 
out specific actions in relation to identified problem situations. 
1 1 1 1 1 arrvi assess] es 
4. Working with villagers in formulating, carrying out and assessing outcom 
of suitable development activities. - 
5. Assisting villagers in building a capacity to undertake and manage collective 
activities. 


A key aspect of the animator’s role is the horizontal sharing of ideas with 
villagers. The animator strives to stimulate the critical awareness of villagers in 
order to ferret out their intellectual capabilities. In the words of Tilakaratna 
(1985, p. 13): 


This interaction sparks off a certain chemistry — the poor are stimulated to 
initiate a process of scientific enquiry into their life situations (poverty). 
The poor move away from their sensory perception of, and fatalistic belic 5 
about, their poverty into а conceptual and analytical framework which 
enables them to relate their poverty to the social reality around them. 


In order to ensure effective interaction between animators and villagers, 
contact with target groups is made possible through farm visits, home visits, 
group mectings and group activities. The animator’s work schedule is generally 
flexible and patterned around the convenience of villagers. 


Preparation of animators 


Preparation of animators for work with vill 


along the principle that learning occurs as 
the learner. Animators have bee 


agers has essentially been patterned 
a result of the activities engaged in by 
n given the opportunity to learn by interacting 
with villagers and participating in solving their real-life problems. The first step 
in the orientation of animators for the job was a 6-day workshop. Through 
group discussions with fellow participants and resource persons, animators 
were enabled to reflect critically on the knowledge, experiences, attitudes and 
skills that they already possessed. After the first workshop, the animators went 
back to their assigned villages to work with villagers and collect socioeconomic 
data. There has since beena series of 3- to 7-day workshops every 3 months, held 
on a rotating basis in each of the three project districts. 

Emerging experierce has revealed that animators interacted well with 
villagers. This made it easy for th 
dialogue with villagers and thei 


learning activities in which the d in sharing and being 


5 of experiences with their colleagues 


ith villagers, animators were able to 
eded action and, as a result, assist 
› utilizing most of the resources from 
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The animation process: A case example 


In order to illustrate the role of the animator and the animation process in 
general, I will describe the formation and operations of a carpentry group, one 
of the groups listed in Table 1. 

The carpentry group is in Kimamba Village, Kilosa District. When the 
animator for this village took up the job, she interacted with as many people as 
possible in order to gather information and gain further insight into village life. 
She soon broke communication barriers and facilitated the formation ofa group 
of 10 people, all men, who were interested in undertaking carpentry as a way of 
generating income. Of the то group members, only 3 had good skills and 
knowledge in carpentry. Through a process of dialogue, the animator and group 
members were able to think critically about their situation. After identifying 
carpentry аз а possible way of generating income and improving their standards 
of living, they were able to: 


1. Formulate their goals. 

Establish their operational mechanisms, including the election of leaders for 

the group. 

3. Identify constraints to the effective establishment and implementation of 
income-gencrating activities. 

4. Formulate ways of dealing with identified constraints. 


ю 


The major constraints identified from the very beginning of the project were а 
lack of working capital, tools and a proper workplace, and inadequate carpentry 
skills on the part of seven members of the group. 

The question of working capital had been initially exaggerated by group 
members in anticipation that the animator was a benefactor. They expected her 
to give moncy to them. On the contrary, the animator discussed the question: 
‘How best could you improve your standards of living through carpentry with 
maximum self-reliance?’ In addressing this question, under the guidance of the 
animators, group members soon realized that they could raise initial working 
capital through contributions from their own meagre resources, utilize tools 
owned by three of their colleagues, and construct a temporary working shed at 
the residence of one of their colleagues. In short, members learned through 
dialogue that the means to achieve their goals were largely in their own hands. 
After a short period of time, the group were able to make tables, chairs, beds and 
stools. 

The products were of a reasonably high quality, and the group soon became 
known all over the village. As the volume of business increased, new needs 
arose, including improving the skills of the other members who were not 
carpenters; attaining more funds to invest in the project in order to handle more 
orders; gaining a larger market that would enable them to generate larger 
incomes; and finding a better.and more secure working place. The animator 
assisted the group to make their working place an actual laboratory for learning. 
Through contact with the Member of Parliament for that constituency, she was 
able to secure a building that was once used as a community centre but had been 
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out of use for a number of years. The group moved into the spacious building 
where they now work and display their products. The three skilled members E 
the group are now training the rest of the group in carpentry skills throug n 
apprenticeships. The workplace, therefore, provides an opportunity for teaching 
by showing and learning by doing. 

Recently, the Member of Parliament provided some seed money to the group 
to boost their activities. Through dialogue, the animator has sensitized group 
members towards the usc of credit facilities. Arrangements have already been 
made by the PRDVL project management to provide a revolving fund to the 
group as a starter. It is expected that, with time, the need for more moncy will 
drive the group into borrowing from credit institutions. | 

The animator’s contribution аз а go-between and catalyst in this project has 
been remarkable, and includes efforts to secure the present workplace, initiation 
of on-the-job learning opportunities for members without skills in carpentry, 
and the provision of access to a revolving fund and credit facilities. Recently, the 
animator managed to secure a contract for the group to make доо school desks 
for the District Council. 

In order to keep the group in harmony, the animator visits the members 
regularly and discusses the progress of the project with them. She has assisted in 
creating self-governance in the group. Members hold their meetings regularly 
and have learned to deal with their problems without much intervention by the 
animator, except in situations that necessitate her input. The group leaders 
have in fact become animators in their own right and this provides opportunity 
for the project animator to work with other new groups. The animator has been 
well accepted by the group. During discussions, they no longer regard her as the 
‘expert who knows everything’ but more as an encouraging companion who 
enables them to think critically on their situation in order to generate useful and 
self-reliant courses of action. It is even more promising, considering that the 
animator, who is a young woman, and the group members, who are all male 
adults, interact so harmoniously and cooperate so closely. Both the animator 


and group members are quick to admit that they are engaged in a process of 
endless learning about one another, about their group activities and about their 
work environment as a whole. 


Observations about the project 


Although the PRDVL project is still in its earl 


number of observations р 
can be cited. 


y stages of development, à 


ertinent to experiential learning through participation 
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т. A group ofskilled and semi-skilled carpenters has been formed. Several other 
members without skills but with an interest in carpentry have also joined the 
group. The group not only serves as a training ground for its members but 
also produces such items as furniture and other wood products for the village 
market. They have expressed desire to sell products outside the village as 
well. 

A group of blacksmiths has been formed. One member who is quite skilled 

trains most of the other members. They can now produce metal charcoal 

stoves, buckets, shovels and simple hoes for use at village level. The group 
faces a shortage of raw materials and has managed to survive by using scrap 
metal sheets from old vehicles and unused containers. 

3. A small group of tailors is beginning to form and is involved both in training 
members in tailoring as well as making clothes. 

4. A fairly large group of farmers have come together and is engaged in the 
cultivation of maize and groundnuts. They are currently being guided 
through learning experiences to enable them to appreciate and adopt 
recommended husbandry practices. The group has bought a tractor on a 
cooperative basis and uses it on its own farm and hires it out. They have had 
to grapple with issues concerning tractor scheduling, maintenance and 
book-keeping. 


ю 


Villagers involved in the project have learned how to organize their own 
groups, conduct meetings and follow-up on issues that require attention by 
others. All groups have, on their own, elected their leadership and maintain 
their own schedules of group work. Already there are indications of the 
emergence of group members who have developed abilities to organize, animate 
and mobilize others. These individuals will be the logical successors of the 
current animators. This means that villagers are gradually developing a 
capacity to serve as their own animators as the official animators gradually 
withdraw. 

The animation process has demonstrated that programmes for learning 
through participation cannot be rigidly prestructured. While the need for a 
working framework within which learning takes place is emphasized, there 
must be adequate flexibility to accommodate and respond to the needs and 
problems identified by villagers and animators. However, through the ani- 
mation process, we have been able to confirm earlier observations that villagers 
by and large grapple with problem-oriented real-life situations. This requires an 
appropriate problem-oriented learning approach rather than the traditional 
subject-oriented one. 

When starting, interaction between villagers and animators concentrated on 
their experiences and knowledge, with no attempt to introduce anything new. 
This approach gives participants the feeling of dignity, particularly as it 
involves them directly in the learning process, instead of alienating them from 
the problem-solving equation. The greatest achievement attained is the in- 
creased level of awareness on the part of participating villagers and staff. 
Through regular interaction, the participants have become increasingly aware 
of their priority needs and problems, and have come up with very creative 
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approaches towards solving their own problems. Kiponzclo Village d ees 
District, for example, came up with estimates for fertilizer requirements fort he 
farming season of 1986 on the basis of needs identified through animation. This 
was the first time estimates had ever been made for such requirements. А 
Опе of the expectations of ће PRDVL project was its ability to spread its 
effect to other non-project villages. There is evidence to show that this 18 
beginning to take place. Recently, а non-project villager from a fisighbouring 
village managed to organize a group of fellow villagers based on the approach 
used at Nyabula, one of our project villages in Iringa District. In addition, it has 
been agreed that the animation process be used in providing on-the-job training 
for some village health workers assigned to the Iringa Nutrition Programme. 
Critics of participatory learning approaches using dialogue argue that: 


. Most villagers know little or nothing about their development, let alone 
innovations identified as necessary for improving their living conditions. As 
such it is difficult to conduct effective dialogue with participants who are 
disadvantaged right from the start. 
The animation process tends to be very slow 
therefore, not a suitable approach 
and problems tend to dictate 
3. Animation as a w. 
аге currently pos 


ю 


and, therefore, expensive. It is, 
for a country whose development needs 
to people to ‘run while others walk’. 

hole requires more abilities, knowledge and attitudes than 
sessed by many village functionaries and local leaders. 


The first critique is simply a misconception of learning and the role of the 
animator as an educator. Dialogue is itself a learning process for villagers and 
animators as they encounter real-life situations and struggle to discover 
together critical problems, needs and alternative ways of dealing with them. 
The second critique is allayed by past experience which has demonstrated that 


simplistic and quick-fix techniques imposed on villagers have not contributed 
adequately to sustainable development. The 
for the PRDVL project, to 


qualified to articulate and actually practise animation. Here, the project has 


animators to facilitate regular interaction 
and exchange as well as visits to project villages of their colleagues to learn ‘by 
m training programmes for animators; and 
nimators and a project summary sheet for 
on, exchange and dissemination of real-life 


I have attempted to link the notion of p; 
learning. One of the arguments advance 
tunities for interaction with re 
learning experiences. Observ 
utilizes a bottom-up particip. 
that such participation h 


articipation with that of experiential 
d is that participation creates oppor- 
tions and, therefore, offers meaningful 
ations from a rural development project which 
atory approach have been presented, indicating 
as potential for facilitating learning for adults. 


al-life situa 
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Costas Criticos 


This chapter, written from a South A Ifrican perspective, seeks, politically, ишити! 
alternatives to apartheid education through an experiential learning philosophy and appr даа E 
Criticos addresses these wider issues within the context of a formal education setting and in his 


in learning — the meanings of which emerge as human and unmechanistic within a clear 
political framework for social change. He poses ст 


experts. His concerns complement those of Wildemeersch 
(Chapter 5) and Brah and Hoy (Chapter 6). 


Contrasts may be made with others working in institutional seltings such as Nelson 


(Chapter 10), Stanton and Giles (Chapter 17) and Peterson (Chapter 16) ; and with Salmon 


(Chapter 21), О "Reilly (Chapter д), and Wylde (Chapter 11) who stress the importance of 
personal meanings as a basis Jor empowerment, 


centred model. 
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In this chapter, I will attempt to show that experiential learning, which is a 
popular method, offers an appropriate strategy for alternatives to apartheid 
education. Furthermore, experiential learning has a crucial role to play in 
post-apartheid education. 

One aspect of education which is severely limited for blacks is the area of 
media education and the training of media practitioners. This limitation 
functions to deny media production skills and resources to black communities. 
The Media Attachment Programme (MAP) based in the Department of 
Education at the University of Natal was initiated in 1984 to address these 
problems. The problems manifest themselves either as communities striving to 
produce oppositional media or individuals who have for a variety of reasons 
been denied access to formal media training. I first encountered these problems 
in 1982 when I joined the University as Head of the Audio-Visual Centre. In 
this position I was frequently advising young people about study and careers in 
media. The people who sought my advice were mostly adults who had 
encountered enormous barriers to further education; barriers raised because 
of their race, education or opposition to the State. In addition to this 
advisory role I was frequently asked to assist community organizations with the 
production of media resources. The centre’s limited resources and the in- 
adequate and indeed inappropriate provision of media training in a country 
of increasing State repression militated against the worth of our advice or 
assistance. 

Frustration over my inability to respond to these needs led to the radical 
solution of using collaborative production processes to solve community media 
problems. A production team is composed of a facilitator, participants 
with training needs and community members with production needs. The 
production process, tediously slow by Western commercial standards, 
is concerned with more than the product — it is concerned intimately with 
a process that develops production skills and a product ‘owned’ by the 
community. 

Essentially, the training takes the form of an ‘attachment’, in which the roles 
of teacher and learner are redefined as facilitator and participant, working in a 
democratic relationship. The programme embodies open-entry, negotiated 
curricula and outcomes, and democracy and sensitivity to participant, facili- 
tator and community development. 

Participants included independent oppositional producers, community 
workers and postgraduate students. MAP accommodates those participants 
who would be refused entry to formal study, as well as those participants who, 
because of their location within the culture of resistance, have been denied 
access to State and commercial facilities. 

The methodology of this programme was not preceded by a lengthy period of 
rescarch or an understanding of the rich potential of experiential learning but 
came about in a natural and naive way. The critical and theoretical period came 
much later when I attempted *o understand why this experiential methodology 
worked. The crucial breakthrough came with a changed perception which made 
connections between the training and production needs originally perceived as 
discreet problems and unrelated to the educational crisis. 
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The South African educational crisis 


A number of myths operate to cloud the understanding of the nature к 
present crisis in South African education. These myths are үл н 
purely centred on education, that education is neutral, that an i F 
and that issues centre on the unequal provision of education. What then i 
f the crisis? ' 

nthe Өс; crisis has a history coincident with the history of the 
Nationalist Government. It has, however, only manifested itself publicly with 
the 1976 Soweto disturbances. From this point onwards, the crisis pene 
public and has deepened to the extent of a low-level civil war which is containc | 
in the Black townships through the deployment of troops in these arcas m 
the repressive controls ofthe general State of Emergency. The crisis facing ie 
education is part of a general crisis facing the Nationalist Government an 
capital. | 

In the last decade the crisis has become evident by the rapid growth aboot 
movements, community organizations and political movements. The шаа 
developments include the formation of the NECC (National Education Crisis 
Committee), COSATU (Congress of South African Trade Unions) and the 
UDF (United Democratic Front) 

The most common myth held by both whites and blacks is that black 
education is different because it reccives only то per cent ofthe amount spent on 
white education (per child). Black education is in fact different from white 
education by design. Apartheid has designed black education so as to ensurc the 
subjugation of black communities. The most influential document in relation to 
black education was a pamphlet on education issued by the Institute for 
Christian National Education. This document, which preceded the Nationalist 
ing to power in 1948 and apartheid education, set the pattern 
which has directed State thinking and legislation to this day. The principles 


which established the pattern are spelt out in the final article of Part II of the 
pamphlet (ICNE, 1948): 


; its aim should be to inculcate 


that of the Boer nation, which is the 
senior trustee . . . 


. . . Native education should not be financed at the expense of white. 


What is visualized in this pamphlet is а ‘n 
conspired against the disenfra 
nand (1987) usc; 
schooling for bl 


on-education’, a training which has 
nchised to fulfil the apartheid ideology. Parma- 
s the term ‘non-education’ because he believes the provision of 
acks does not ascribe to true education. He claborates: 


Non-education has from the beginning been used as a political weapon 
against blacks. It has by 


design perpetuated the lowly status of blacks and 
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sublimated status of whites. By commission it has inter alia indoctrinated 
rather than educated us in a white man’s history, almost succeeded in 
convincing us that white is right, humiliated us into a denial of our own 
humanity, dignity and worth. 


Youngman (1985, p. 156) gives us an international perspective, using a 
Marxist analysis of education, to explain the universal phenomenon of 
differential provision of education: 


The expansion of capitalism has invariably been accompanied by the 
expansion of educational institutions designed to contribute to reproduc- 
tion by developing the differentiated intellectual capabilities required by 
the labour market and engendering the ideology and social practices which 
legitimate the social order. 


In South Africa, as is in other capitalist states, there is a principal determin- 
ing contradiction between capital and labour. What is unique to this socicty is 
the dominant contradiction in which all whites have political freedom, while 
blacks, especially Africans, suffer national statutory oppression (Mkatshwa, 
1985). These contradictions are explicitly and arrogantly confirmed by J. N. Le 
Roux, a 1945 National Party politician who suggested that: 


. . we should not give the Natives any academic education. If we do, who is 
going to do the manual labour in the community? (Parmanand, 1987). 


This then is the context of black education and the current struggle. The 
slogans no longer call for more books or equal education. The call is for 
education for liberation and empowerment of the people. The 1985 slogan 
‘Liberation now, Education later’ has given way to ‘People’s Education for 
People’s Power’, which clearly advances education as a site of struggle for social 


transformation. 


Alternatives to apartheid education 


We have shown that the crisis in black education cannot be isolated from the 
economic, political and social character of South Africa. By the end of 1985 the 
endemic violence in townships had caused approximately 250,000 black stu- 
dents to drop out of school. 

At the fe ма of 1985 there were 25,584 black (African) students enrolled 
in the final year of secondary education in urban schools. From this enrolment, 
24,231 students registered to write the end of year exams and of these only 
10,523 wrote the exams. In the end, only 4897 passed the cxam with 1327 getting 
a high cnough mark to apply fora place atauniversity. This represents a meagre 
19 per cent of enrolled students who passed the exam and 5 per cent who are 
cligible to apply for entry into.a university (Hartshorne, 1986). і 

Аз a result of the severity of the crisis and the outcome of meetings between 
the SPCC (Soweto Parents Crisis Committee) and the ANC in Harare, the 
SPCC organized the first National Consultative Conference. This was in 
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December 1985 at the University of the Witwatersrand. At this conference, 
attended by 162 progressive organizations, the foundation for the National 
Education Crisis Committee (NECC) was laid. The keynote address by Father 
Smangaliso Mkatshwa has become the reference for debate centred on the 
nature of People’s Education: 


The theme of the conference is ‘People’s Education for People’s Power’. 
This theme makes it quite clear that we do not want just any type of 
education. People’s education is a devastating indictment on Apartheid 
slave education. The call is now for education for liberation, justice and 


freedom. It is a demand for full participation in all social structures 
(Mkatshwa, 1985). 


‘ , 
The conference delegates passed a number of resolutions on ‘People’s 


Education’ which have defined the character of the struggle for ‘People’s 
Education’. These include: 


9 Elimination of capitalist norms of competition. 

© Encouragement of collective input, critical thinking and analysis. 
© Empowering of workers to resist exploitation. 

9 Promotion of correct values of democracy and non-racialism. 


The NECC and other organizations have worked on programmes and 
strategies to fulfil these resolutions. The NECC has been active through 
committees commissioned to rewrite school texts to present people’s perspec- 
tives rather than capitalist, euro-centric views. The most active committees 
have been those working on the rewritin 

In January 1987 the most se 
general State of Emergency. The view. 


stics of education in newly independent states 
› Involves a critical reflection on the past. 
А of the roots of social injustice and inequalities (Mayani, 
* naing ways to remove them befor i i men 

it ore proceeding with hu 
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more complete list to the most fundamental indicators of liberating education. 
Such education should: 


Provide mass education based on proletarian ideology. 
Remove contradictions between mental and manual labour. 
Democratize school and relationships. 

Promote cooperative forms of work. 

Promote student creativity and self-confidence. 

Promote problem solving and critical thinking. 


The practice of liberating education in different settings is manifested by a 
few universal characteristics. These practices include a link between work and 
knowledge, democratic learning relationships and the integration of the lived 
experience of the learners. Clearly these characteristics challenge the traditional 
didactic expert mode of teaching and yield a different form of education. 
Youngman (1986) proposes nine principles which inform a Marxist approach to 
adult education. These principles yield the characteristics stated earlier and 
indeed provide a guide to action for liberating educators. 

I now wish to identify the role of experiential learning in alternative pro- 
grammes. Youngman’s (1986, p. 96) sixth principle on praxis is most useful to 
us: 


Principle Six 

The specific determinant of consciousness is praxis, or activity. Human 
activity involves purpose and intention, and knowledge arises and deepens 
within a continuous process of activity, conceptualization and renewed 
activity. Praxis takes place within situations transmitted from the past but 
can change these situations and create new ones. Thus people are con- 
scious agents of social change within the constraints of historically con- 
structed objective conditions. All praxis is essentially social. 


This cycle of activity and conceptualization is crucial and forms the corner- 
stone of most educational programmes, but especially those involved in national 
reconstruction. Mudariki (1985) states that most of the problems inherited by 
Zimbabwean educators stem from the division between mental and manual 
labour. He sees the link between mental and manual work as one of the major 
areas of class struggle in establishing a socialist system. It is through the 
mental—manual link that knowledge is created (Hall, 1978). 

Youngman (1986, p. 59) cites Mao’s essay On Practice as providing the 
clearest expression of the Marxist approach to praxis: 

Practice, knowledge, again practice and again knowledge. This form 

repeats itself in endless cycles and with each cycle the content of practice 

and knowledge rises to a higher level. Such is the whole of dialectical 
materialist theory of knowledge and such is the dialectical theory of 
knowing and doing. : 

This interest in praxis is central to our debate on experiential lcarning, 
learning which builds on the learners’ resident experience and through critical 
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reflection reconstructs experience. For Freire (1985) an education of this s 
demands commitment and determination to pursuc the rigour of the menta 
manual cycle: a cycle which moves from the concrete context of facts ape 
relationships to theory, where the concrete is reflected on and analysed, and 
back to the concrete *where men experiment with new forms of praxis’. Е at 
regards this cycle as radical conscientization which rejects the capitalist ү ES 
‘banking’ education (depositing knowledge into empty heads) in favour of an 
education which he describes as problem posing. А 

In this section I have attempted to identify the forces which influence the 
nature of alternative educational programmes in the South African education 
crisis. Experiential learning as practised in progressive movements has a 
transformative character which has responded to the educational crisis. Ex- 
periential learning is concerned with knowledge building and conscientizing aS 
opposed to knowledge preservation and transmission. Western views of me 
periential learning are more loosely defined and are often used interchangeably 
with practical training. My own view is that experiential learning is radical and 
transformative and it is for this reason that experiential learning has become a 
popular method in the midst of crisis. 

My own personal definition of experiential learning is: from experience, through 
experience, to experience. This definition is a simple variant of Youngman’s 
sixth principle which underpins my work and the 
Attachment Programme. 


methodology of the Media 


Media attachment programme 


As the 


social crisis in South Africa deepens, censorship and the banning of 
media 


opposed to the State increases. The State has come 


as close as it can to 
thought control with its repressiv 


e media curbs. The most severe restriction 18 
Proclamation 224, published in the Government Gazette of 11 December 1986. 
This proclamation prohibits the making, publishing or importing of a ‘sub- 
versive statement’. ‘Subversive’ is defined as any activity which documents 
unrest or draws attention to the State of Emergency. The presence of blank 


spaces and obliterations in newspapers gave some indication of the extent of 
censorship. This is now regarded as ‘subversive’. 


It is in this climate of repress: 
that the alternative 


, Videos and slide productions, 
thick silence which was the dictatorship 5 
St significant developments on the small 
ion’ which circulated copics of community 

es related to Ninoy Aquino's assassination 
on 21 August 1983. At the üme there were approximately 1 million VCR 
households (Dionisio 1986). Other observers claim that without the small 


hrough the 
Strongest protection’. One of the mo; 


media front was the “Betamax revolut 
productions and foreign documentari 
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media and later the people’s control of the big media, Marcos would not have 
been ousted. 

In South Africa, small media are being employed by a variety of progressive 
educational bodies, labour movements and church groups. It is in this climate of 
the growing use of small media to deny state propaganda that the Media 
Attachment Programme (MAP) came into being. MAP, which is based in the 
Department of Education, University of Natal, was founded in 1984 in response 
to requests for media production and training problems by community and 
educational organizations. Initially, the production and training problems were 
tackled separately, but our inability to make any meaningful contribution to 
cither problem led to a radical reformulation of the strategy. 

The strategy is based on the principle that the solution emerges from the 
unification of the two problems initially perceived as separate. On the one hand, 
we had requests for production services and, on the other, we had requests for 
training. MAP is essentially the bringing together of communities which require 
media production and participants (learners) who wish to develop production 
skills. These skills are then learnt in an experiential manner during the ensuing 
production. 

The name Media Attachment Programme refers to the relationship between 
the participant learning production skills and the facilitator. The participants 
and facilitator are co-workers who work cooperatively on community media 
problems. 

There are a number of areas which are crucial to the effectiveness of the 
programme. These include entry requirements, learning dynamic, certification, 
community developments and the University setting. 


Entry requirements 


All the participants have concluded their formal schooling and have some work 
or post-school experience. Preference 1s given to participants who have strong 
a career in community-orientated media and cannot 
pursue a formal full-time course. The reasons for participants avoiding formal 
courses includes their ideological stance, lack of funds, educational level and 
other personal domestic reasons. The number of participants that can be 
accommodated simultancously depends on the numbe? of facilitators available 
and the number of production tasks outstanding. Up to now I have been the 
only full-time facilitator, although 1 have been assisted by past participants and 
other volunteers for short periods. The majority of our participants have been 
white, despite an affirmative action policy to support aspirant black media 
producers. One reason for this is that many media posts in progressive 
organizations are still held by whites. í ) 

Two forms of attachment are possible — either a ‘term’ ога ‘task’ attachment. 
In the ‘term’ attachment, @ participant stays on the programme for a fixed 
period and may complete a varicty of tasks during that time, W hereas a ‘task 
attachment docs not have a fixed duration as the participant remains on the 
programme for as long as it takes to complete a specific task. Since we started the 


motivations to pursue 
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rogramme, there has been a tendency to select the ‘task’ attachment as there is 
ie - эз o . 
ше to leave a production before it is finished. 


Learning dynamic 


The learning dynamic takes place within a team of co-workers who will А 
community media problems cooperatively. The team which always includes t i 
facilitator and a representative from the community has a variable namber г. 
participants depending оп the participants’ prior experience and the nature x 
the problem. ‘Impi Yombango’, a recent production on violence in the rura 
areas of Natal was commissioned by the Catholic OMI order. The video shows 
that apartheid and the earlier colonial legislation facilitates and fuels violent 
territorial battles for scarce resources. This form of violence called ‘Faction 
Fighting’ (Impi Yombango) is used by the state to describe the revolutionary 
struggle in townships and ascribe this to primitive tribalism. The production 
team included three participants in addition to the facilitator and the client. 
Each of the five co-workers has a functional role which is democratically 
negotiated to satisfy individual learner needs and the coopcrative task needs. 

The facilitator has an additional role to the co-worker role. The facilitator 
attempts to guide the choice of functional roles 
ment in each functional role. The learning 
practice and knowledge referred to earlier 
(Fig. 19.1) has been described as the ‘Di 
Beard, 1986, pp. 149). 

In the early stages of production the 
prominentrole because of the participant's 
knowledge. The extent to which the facil 
dependent on the initial abilities of the pa 
production one of the participants was a p 


and the participants develop- 
is experiential and follows the cycle of 
in a dialectic relationship. This cycle 
alectic' Learning Cycle (Criticos and 


facilitator may play an active and 
(co-worker’s) limited experience and 
itator plays a major role is entirely 
rticipants. In the ‘Impi Yombango 
rofessional video editor and another 


PARTICIPANT PARTICIPANT 

Existing experience New experience 

& knowledge E & knowledge 
FACILITATOR 


m c Е 
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^ PARTICIPANT 
Testing, mild ^ or 


Р Conceptualization 
rejection" observation, reflection 
rejection 


integration 
Figure 19.1 The ‘Dialectic’ Learning Cycle, 
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had extensive research experience. At the two crucial periods the facilitator 
relinquished his role as facilitator to the participants who had resident skills that 
were required. The facilitator and participants therefore exchanged roles 
following democratic decisions to facilitate the maximization of individual 
learning and completion of the task. The better facilitator is not one who has 
wide experience and expert knowledge but one who is skilled in facilitating the 
co-workers’ development through praxis. The facilitator must: 


© Facilitate cooperative work. 

ө Guide the choice of roles during production. 

9 Guide group decisions via democratic process. 

9 Guide the production process to execute production to the client’s (com- 

munity representative) brief. à e 

Guide the production process to maximize cach individual participant's 

learning. ‘ 

9 Provide regular opportunities during formal planning meetings and infor- 
mally for critical reflection of past experience. — і, 

9 Contextualize production processes within the social history and aspirations 


of the community client. 


From this list it is clear that facilitating skills are more valuable than expert 
production skills. The learning does not take place exclusively within the 
production process. When the production demands skills that cannot easily be 
elicited in the production the facilitator guides the participant to short courses 
or readings which proceed in parallel with production. The most common 
example of this is the development of computer literacy and word-processing 
skills. Word processing is a valuable skill during the research and scriptwriting 
stage and a large number of participants have attended short courses in order to 
apply these skills in the production. "ae 

It is often the case that a participant who has set out to develop a specific skill 
(such as video editing) discovers a much stronger interest and pursues the 
development of this skill. The clearest example of this occurring was the case ofa 
participant who learnt computer skills for scriptwriting a training programme 
on obstetrics. The participant pursued the development of greater proficiency in 
computer work through additional short courses, self-study and practical 
assignments related to MAP projects. This person now works as a freelance 
computer consultant undertaking computer literature searches, database 
development, translation and word processing. | | | 

From the previous account it is clear that the learning process, curriculum 
and methods are not predetermined, but determined dynamically during the 
process of production. The only ‘known’ components of the enterprise is each 
participant's individual learning objectives and the group's task in relation to 
the client's brief. The learning dynamic which manifests itself'as the co-workers 
pursue this brief results in knowledge in a natural way. However, this ‘natural’ 
way is full of risks and messiness, i.e. it is human as opposed to mechanical. 

Contestation and critical debate are essential features of our methods. What 
this means is that the transformative experiential learning methods used by 
MAP are not predictable and reliable. They are, however, appropriate and 
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valid methods which demand a great degree of motivation on the part of the 
participants and facilitator. In all the cases of conflict that have arisen during 
production the cause could be traced to impatience with the democratic process 
and the slow pace of work while the other participants develop skills. Ironically, 
we have also been faced with progressive organizations which espouse demo- 
cratic process and a post-apartheid vision but are intolerant of our slow 
process-orientated methods. These organizations often suggest: ‘Get on with 
the job. You are the professionals.’ Our position has been to refuse work on these 
terms as it is essential that the organization (client/community) is represented 
and active in the process of cooperative production: 


We believe that human consciousness and knowing emerges out of activity 
and engagement. Its contents, pre-theoretical, remain related to activity in 
diverse ways. This means theories and ideas continually interact with 
human activity from which they spring. In other words, the relationship 
between consciousness and activity is a dialectical one — activity produces 


ideas, which in turn produce new forms of activity (Criticos and Beard, 
1986, p. 150). 


Community development 


Community development is not used in a W 


tive communities’ to Western standards. MAP regards community develop- 
ment as the process of development and acquisition of community objectives, 
that is objectives identified and ‘owned’ by the community. As stated earlier, 
MAP is the development of media skills through the praxis of solving com- 
munity media problems through democratic process. Our concern for community 
needs is best illustrated by comparing our methods with that of a commercial 
production team. A commercial team is composed of a number of specialized 
experts: scriptwriter, producer, camera person, sound engineer, etc. This team 
1s organized in such a way as to produce a finished product in an efficient 
manner- to ‘produce the goods’ — a finished product in the hands of the client for 
maximum profit. The production process is surrounded by mystery and 
complexity in order to maintain the producer's expert status. The producers are 
concerned with the product and not the client or their aspirations. Invariably, 
therefore, the client receives a Product which is not ‘owned’ by the client/ 
community. The product has made them poorer and has reinforced the 
powerlessness of the subordinate community. Furthermore, the product is 
usually produced from the Western filmic tradition which repeatedly employs 


coding which reinforces the white hegemony through confirmation of socictal 
contradictions (see earlier reference to Mkatshwa ‹ 

; Commercial approaches to production are not u 
sity approach to client communities, 
often see themselves as the e 
as co-workers. The traditio 
reinforcing 


estern sense of developing ‘primi- 


nlike the traditional univer- 
The academic and the host institution 
xperts dispensing knewledge to clients and, rarely, 
tonal expert operates in à paternalistic manner, often 
the contradictions which Constitute apartheid. Figure 19.2 
illustrates the different relationships between university and community. 
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In the traditional relationship, the university dispenses knowledge е ор 
down’, expert manner. In the liberal relationship, the university pays a : 
attention to community perceptions, but maintains the expert/non-exper gap 4 
The radical relationship is one іп which the university allows community pm 
tions to transform the university through praxis. It is in this group that we loca 
ч making of ‘Philani’, a documentary on the Kwa Thintwa School e m 
Deaf, is an example of this radical relationship. Kwa Thintwa School isasc Ew 
for deaf Zulu children. The school is situated in Inchanga (a rural district on the 
outskirts of Durban). The state provision of resourccs is inadequate to mect 
their needs and the school sought our assistance to produce a video programme 
for fund-raising purposes. . 

The school, through its representative, played a major role in the aep 
They were directly involved in the research and scriptwriting and they n 
selected the key players for the programme. Furthermore, because we һа 
open-ended objectives we were sensitive to community needs that had not been 
stated specifically as objectives. No professional (expert) staff were used in the 
production, the narrator was a university projectionist and the music was 


composed and performed by an illiterate messenger. The narrator and musician 
developed new skills and self-esteem in ad 


Kwa Thintwa School ‘owns’ the 
production. The praxis of the ment 
facilitates the occurrence of the ra 
ment of university and communit 
transformative tools and transfo 
Sanctis, 1975). 

A professional production 
higher technical quality, 
educational and develop 
The crucial distinction 


dition to carning additional income. 

programme as they were co-workers in the 
al-manual cycle and the structure of MAP 
dical relationship. The cooperative engage- 
y in a community media problem produces 
tms both university and community (De 


community-identified objectives 
client. 

The MAP methods are sim 
mote learner and communi 
O’Gorman (1978) write 
Federcao de Oragos por, 
ization which promotes 
marginal rural groups. 


ilar to the fotomontaje methods which pror 
ty initiatives rather than the educator initiatives. 
s on the fotomontaje approach during her work with 
a Assistencia Social e Educational, a Brazilian organ- 
participative education and social intervention among 
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sees this distortion as the essential meaning of conscientization being ‘subverted 
and used as surreptitious educator domination’. Experiential learning and, 
specifically, the MAP methods will be co-opted by educators and trainers who 
locate themselves within the culture of oppression. These educators who seek to 
maintain or reform apartheid cannot use these methods as neutral techniques as 
they encompass a critical character and are concerned with knowledge building 
as opposed to transmission. They will therefore have to degenerate experiential 
learning to the level of practical training or risk being challenged by their 
learners. 


Certification 


A radical transformation of the practice of training media producers which 
includes open-entry, cooperative work, democracy and a negotiated curricu- 
lum, suggests a radical approach to the area of certification. Certificates of 
performance in competition with fellow students and the educator through an 
examination are inappropriate in a methodology which rejects competition. 
However, the reality of work demands that the participants have some form of 
certification. 


The problem of certification was solved by giving the role of validation to the 


community. The community then validates the abilities of the participant by 
accepting the completed media solution. In practice, this means that MAP 
provides a certificate of service which describes the amount and nature of work 
experienced during the participant’s attachment, and lists all thy ae 
Produced by the participant. The participant may now ке wor wit га 
Portfolio of completed work and а certificate of service rather than ай ezami 
ation result. This idea comes from the practice of employing. artists who 
convince employers of their abilities by showing a portfolio of their past чањ 
For these reasons we do not issue а traditional certificate, but rather employ 


Portfolio certification. 


Conclusion 


It is still too carly to comment on the performance m € 
methods of training media producers. After 3 years proi Hs ext 
we must continue along this path. The small number a евге sor’ co 
completed their attachments have secured posts as me Sol conten who 
ordinators in progressive organizations in competition w1 
«s formal academic media а applied to any area of academic 
believ is model of learning eH 
work. ейі will inevitably challenge the ciet and nm 
resident in educational institutions such as powcr ie gr qe qe ah d b : 
Certification and curriculum. However; I believe ve ini ыт "cu Enden 
€mployed within a traditional university and within E dies (Dnie of 
course. The Department of Contemporary Cultural stu ) 
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Natal) has implemented a production module in their honours и ae 
was administered by MAP. In addition to this department, we have ie 
enquiries from other educational institutions who expressed interest ir 
experimenting with the MAP model. l MS "^ " 

We have shown that experiential learning, as applied in alternative pe 
grammes, is popular and appropriate to transformative practice. pastes 
learning, the cornerstone of the MAP method, has particular relevance to cig h 
Africa, where differential education has produced people who confirm e 
White hegemony. In essence, MAP challenges the practice of apartheid 
education and produces transformative tools. 
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Learning Through the Heart: 
A Woman-to-Woman Approach 


Tara Serrao and Phyllis Marie Jensen 


This chapter, set in South India, is about the oppression of the Lambani tribe. In particular, it 
focuses on the oppression of the women of that tribe and how they are being empowered with the 
support of women from Christa Sharan Social Development Society. Access to the means of 
overcoming oppression is not easy for the Lambani women or for the women members of the 
Society who seek to support them. Here is an example of experiential learning that is 
conceptualized only after a long period of active involvement and is, therefore, pertinent for 
those who move from theory first. The Society workers would not try to instruct the Lambani 
women, they would only listen to and share their experience with them. The key is in a phrase 
the authors use themselves in trying lo understand where the Lambani women were ‘coming 
from’: in any situation the subject matter of discussion was determined by ‘the activity of the 
moment’ (their phrase). Thus the relationship was based upon the personal stance of the 
women and the relevance of context. Serrao and Jensen enable us to consider how seemingly 
small changes can persistently erode at the roots of oppression even though much remains to be 
done. With this example there is a crucial link with Salmon (Chapter 21), who asserts the 
need for practitioners of experiential learning to understand the personal stance of the learner. 
The chapter provides a useful contrast with the other chapters on social change written by men 
in Part 4: Keregero and Criticos (Chapters 18 and 19). For us this chapter also offers a 
contrast 10 more ‘top-down’ interpretations of experiential learning as a force for social 


change. 


Learning through the heart is a method of experiential education that агозе : 
development work in rural India where teaching women Шш pn was e 
Possible. This was duc to the fears of the Lambani people as well as wor 


demands on the women and cultural constraints on their activities. 


The Lambani people 


The Lambani are a former nomadic hunting and ел wool ioni to 
have come to the Rajasthan State in Northern India from Asia Minor many 
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centuries ago. More recently, the Lambani were brought to the southern states 
by the British who valued their forest tracking skills. "ALME ЧЕ хе 

After Indian Independence, legislation was passed forbidding hunting in 
forests and therefore, the traditional way of life of the Lambani, foraging inam 
the land, was no longer possible. Lacking land of their own, these poor, puta ia 
and almost untouchable people (in India, caste prejudice and social proscr 1 
tions are still strong), began to wander from village to village in search of me 
shelter and work. They lacked the knowledge of agricultural practices, methods 
of building construction and servant work, the only forms of employment 
available to the unskilled. Even these types of work were not always available, 
and when they worked they were badly paid and hired and fired at will. If d 
protested they were driven from the villages. Hungry and uscd to a diee 
foraging, they often just took what they needed. "They soon became branded as 
thieves. А 

Some Lambani resorted to borrowing money from landowners for the 
necessities of life. When they were unable to repay the original loan and the 
exorbitant rates of interest — up to 500 per cent – either they or their children 
became bonded labourers (this is a form of slavery in which one or more years of 
work without wages is taken in repayment for a financial debt). Bonded labour 
is illegal in India because it is an economic arrangement that is virtually 
impossible to conclude: while working without wages, moncy is still required to 
pay for existing needs, i.e. food, shelter, clothing and health care. To pay for 
their continuing needs, the period of labour is extended. 

То remedy this situation, the government gave land to the Lambani so that 
they would have a place to live. However, the land was stoncy, arid and 
waterless. Nevertheless, they constructed shelters out of mud and palm thatch 
and lived in camps called thandyas. These were separate from, but still close to, 
other villages. 

Each Lambani thandya had a leader, a Panchayat, whose role it was to settle 
arguments. Women used to participate in this process, but as the Lamban! 
gradually adopted the attitudes, beliefs and behaviours of the local people, 


women were even forbidden to approach the Panchayat with a complaint. The 
case was heard and decided by men who later informed the women of their final 
decision. 


Some of the other, less desirable aspects of the loc 
by the Lambani — theyibegan to drink alcohol, to 
many became bootleggers for w 
reputation for laziness and untrus 

Because they were looked down 
and over the years much of their 


al culture were also adapted 
chew betel nut, to loiter and 
ant of other work. They soon developed @ 
tworthiness, 
upon, they did not identify with their heritage 
own culture has been lost. There is evidence 
that the Lambani were originally a matriarchal society and dowry payments 
were unknown. Altho is currently forbidden by law, it has been 
adopted by ma 5 - Formerly, women had had positions of power 
in the community and could min ‚ but this too has changed. 


cen today. However, they did retain their own 
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language, as well as a love for music and dancing. Whenever they gathered 
together they began to sing, old songs and new, for they have a wonderful ability 
to improvise, translating immediate experiences into song. At festivals they 
have been known to dance all night. The women and men dance separately, and 
the latter do a stick dance called Kolaata. 

In India, religion is generally inherited and rarely do individuals change their 
religion. Politically and practically the Lambani are Hindus, although they 
have retained many of the beliefs and superstitions of their animist ancestors. 
They believe being Hindus gives them status, whereas it actually lowers their 
status by entangling them in the caste system. Caste is almost synonymous with 
the type of work ascribed. This has become so much a part of the self-definition 
of the Lambani that they have not questioned their position, even though they 
are of almost the lowest caste. In Karnataka State, the Lambani are listed as 
members of the Scheduled Caste, in other states they are listed as Scheduled 
Tribes. 


The development organization 


A Catholic priest, Father Joe Mary Lobo, in Kadur Parish in the District of 
Chikmagalur, 215 km north-west of Bangalore, the state capital of Karnataka, 
was disturbed by the poverty he saw around him. With the assistance of the 
Catholic Relief Services, he began an American aid programme for feeding 
school children, orphans and the aged. While immediate relief was paramount, 
it became obvious that this kind of help would not eradicate poverty, but would 
only create dependency. What was needed was a programme to promote 
self-reliance, cooperation and, hopefully, self-respect. 

work in India has been undertaken by the Church, but Father 


Much welfare i 
as not the exclusive property of 


Lobo felt that love and compassion for the poor w | 
the priests and nuns. He wanted to train lay people and hoped that осп 
themselves would eventually take on leadership roles and extend = B 
edge and skills to neighbouring villages. It was felt that 'a man e Du Ps 
man educated, but a woman cducated is a family educated'. As а od i 2 
emphasis was on training women in development work, because i Nee pee 
to work with women and children (due to cultural constraints, this 


ssi 7 e : 
possible for men). was set up comprised almost entirely of lay 


In 1978 a registered society See ‘Chri 
people, half of ces were women. The ШЫ, уо н bs prie un 
Sharan Social Development Society”: Christa Sharan Moe vede dob 
Service’. It was located in the town of Birur, 6 km € 5 dnm himself 
Obtained permission from his Bishop to leave parish pipe aie r people 
full-time to rural development among the Lambani and ot er poo I ae 

Five Lambani settlements were originally chosen T e a Canadian 
оп ‘Mother and Child Health Education’, which was SCODP). Since then, 20 
Catholic Organization for Development and Peace (С б ida and Germany 
Other villages have been included and funding Шы к Шу күл сс 
have supported the work. The initial programme was egu. 
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of one trained development worker who enlisted the help of 20 enthusiastic 
— ars of age. A 
ети three main goals. The first was the vae ninm of 
malnutrition through a change in the existing dictary habits of the Lam is 
They had been eating ragi, a local cereal crop rich in calcium and iron, P 5 
varicty of pulses (lentils, peas and dried beans), but no fresh e s ; me 
hoped that the establishment of kitchen gardens would provide едь ы p 
The second goal was the prevention of communicable discases through * 
immunization of children under 5 years of age; the promotion of persona 
hygiene through bathing and an alternative to the existing practice of ch 
defecation; and the setting of standards of cleanliness both inside and outside 


TS . е ras for 
the homes and communal areas of the settlements. The third goal was fo 
children to attend school regularly. 


Early difficulties 


Father Lobo and Project Co-ordinator Tara Serrao, began work with a total 
staff of 20 social development aides and office workers. The first task was ie EUR 
the development aides to teach the village women about health and nutrition. 

In India people are usually very hospitable and curious and the Christa 
Sharan workers expected to be greeted with civility and interest. What they 
encountered was suspicion, hostility and overt rejection. In some instances, 
Stones and dirty water were thrown at them. The I 
development workers. They thought the 
previously from the hospitals, to carry 


misinterpreted geological surveys, und 
to seize their | 


vambani were afraid of the 
women had come, as others had 
outa sterilization programme. They also 
lertaken for well-digging, as preparations 
and. There were rumours that the women wanted to entice the 
village boys into marriage and other stories that the children would be stolen 
and sold to the Americans. Many thought that the Christa Sharan workers 
would try to convert them to Christianity. Fearing the loss of illegal bonded 
labourers, the landlords magnified the existing fears of the Lambani. 

Added to these difficulties was the problem of how to bring the women 
together. Except for official gatherings, religious festivals, and births, marriages 
and death within the families, the Lambani women did not meet together. 1 here 
were stolen moments of gossip, but cooperative groups and informal gatherings 
did not exist. The women were not allowed to leave their settlements, and thus 


they considered the development workers as strangers or foreigners even, who 
did not know or understand their traditions. 


Gaining support Я 
evelopment workers found thi 
egan to ask themsely 
were they trying to do? W 


Р "1 M A * О 
| 5 5 situation very difficult to accept and 5 
ey 


s »What 
ез а number of questions, Why had they come? W à 
hat did they expect to achieve? Were their methods 
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correct? What could they do to gain acceptance? What kinds of change were 
needed? 

At first the development workers walked to the villages, but with the gift of 12 
bicycles, they began to ride, often 20-30 km a day, in all kinds of weather. It was 
considered scandalous for women to cycle and it soon became dangerous on the 
roads because the male drivers of bullock carts, motorized vehicles and bicycles 
would not make way for them. In some villages the bicycles’ tyres were 
punctured. This soon turned out to be a blessing in disguise. The persistence of 
the development workers, despite the abuse heaped on them for breaking 
traditional values, evoked a sympathetic response on the part of the Lambani 
women. Slowly, they began to talk. In doing so, another set of problems was 
revealed. 

Initially, the development workers cycled to the villages in groups for safety 
and moral support, but by coming in groups scared the Lambani. Therefore, 
workers began to split up into groups of two at the outskirts ofa settlement, and 
then part company once they had reached the village. j 

Since group education was not possible, because the village women would not 
gather together for the purpose of instruction, the development workers began 
to talk to them, one by one. They found that the Lambani women, unlike school 
children, simply would not accept what the development workers were trying to 
teach them. The Lambani were set in their own ways and they had their own 
Causal explanations, and believed illness to be a result of the displeasure of the 
Gods. In order for any development work to take place, what was needed wae a 
change in the attitudes of both sides. The more ume the development workers 
Spent with the Lambani, the more they began to realize that these people 
illiterate, presumed lazy, unable to carn money or to spend it wisely — were in 
fact very clever. Once the development workers came to respect ess ined 
the Lambani, they found that they opened up their hearts: love a "i peop e ux 
the only way that development work could riv nds evelopmenta 
education became a process of ‘learning through the heart . " 

In the лкы аа арргоасһ, the workers visited ш ne ш 
individually in their houses, and even tucked up their sarees and he pe ыо 
the fields: planting, reaping, picking chillies, or digging gne pad J 
Situation they tried to understand the Lambani method an aon vA 
instructing {һе women, they would share their к wae , 
Subject matter was determined by the activity of the Vsus tus importance 

Ifa Lambani was breastfeeding, the workers оша P hel ambani women 
of breastfeeding and introduce weaning foods. едш 7 dus else except 
breastfed for 2-3 vears and would not feed infants any | de x 

nt * oking, nutrition and the impor 
supplemental cows’ milk. If a woman was cn ‚еп helped to plan and create 
ance of vegetables would be stressed: workers even help 


Kitchen ardens. lactatin| 

Superstitions surrounding childbirth. prise х л 
mothers from consuming certain foods. Papaya; an e Тш О] prcenaney Mod 
А, was believed to cause abortion. During the last ш result in an oversized 
е withheld, as it was thought [osi qudd d ]t. With encouragement 
foetus and delivery would be made much more dificult. 
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from the development workers the village women improved their diet. If a 
woman was milking a buffalo, a worker would sit with her and talk about milk, 
meat and fish, and the importance of protein in the dict. If a child was ill, the 
worker offered her services and slowly succeeded in motivating the mother to 
have her children immunized. 


The diffusion of knowledge 


The women who cooperated with the development workers began to under- 
stand that caste is not God-given, but made by people, and that women and men 
are equal human beings and should have equal rights and opportunities. This 
information made them bold and willing to challenge traditional practices, and 
those who had originally ostracized them, now began to envy them. 

The former attitude, touted in the phrase, ‘I take care of mine and the Gods 
take care of others’, had prevented cooperative action and concern for their 
neighbours. But with their new attitudes, the Lambani women began to share 
their new knowledge with others. They encouraged their neighbours to come 
out of their homes, to walk to the fields with them and to come to regular 
meetings. Thus, group instruction became possible: flash cards, flannel graphs, 


posters, songs, story telling, puppetshows, slides, movies, street theatre and role 
playing were all utilized. Some of the younger married w 


had the opportunity to 8o to school began to learn to read 

The women learned that they must fight for their rights or that they would 
never be liberated from the oppression found in their families and community. 
To accomplish their goals, they formed women's clubs called Mahila Sangha. 
Sangha means to come together and to stick together for a common purposc. 


With this organization and a new perspective they shared their knowledge and 
skills. Soon kitchen gardens becam 


vegetables became 
in the home and у 


omen who had never 
and writc. 


ments, they foun 


Je Т freedom of movement. 
These restrictions were Imposed after puberty, 


because it was feared that young 
ge or defiled afterwards. Mothers 
n the household and did not trust 
omen, and they required that they 
ork. 

on in the sanghas, women, and 
pect for themselves and for other 
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the sangha women became more bold and even took their grievances to top 
government officials. When their demands were not met, they threatened a 
Dharna, or a sit-in. 

Not only did the sangha women begin to travel to the local towns by bus, 
they made plans to visit larger centres, like Bangalore, Kolar, Dharwar and 
Mangalore. To these cities they travelled by train, and took courses in 
agricultural methods, animal husbandry and social forestry. They met with 
representatives of other development organizations and other villagers from 
other programmes and gained new ideas for future projects. 


Men’s and children’s sanghas 


Seeing the changes in their homes and villages accomplished by the women, the 
men too began to gather together and formed men’s sanghas. The men’s and 
women’s sanghas then began to meet together for larger cooperative projects 
in animal husbandry, housing and irrigation. Precooperatives, called the 
‘Co-responsible Societies’, have come into existence to train women and men in 
cooperatives and credit unionism. In this education for cooperative action, 
Christa Sharan was greatly helped by the Cooperative Union of Canada. 

The children too have begun to form sanghas. Initially, they were set up for 
the purpose of studying together and learning to work cooperatively. Now one 
children’s sangha has begun to collect the money given to them for sweets, and 
with these savings they plan to open a small shop. They have also organized 
interschool activities, including singing, games and athletics. 

With the cooperation of the women’s and men’s sanghas, there has been an 
important financial change in the system of village justice. Previously, the 
money levied in a fine became the property of the Panchayat; now the money 
becomes the property of village funds to be used for communal purposes. 


Diffusion to other villages 


ts chosen for social development were the poorest in the 
area. Seeing the changes in the people and the improvements in their 
villages, others began to request help from ChristaoSharan. Requests and 
support have also come from the Zilla Parishat, the district-level, development 


administrative body. 
Ten years after they began, C 


The first five settlemen 


hrista Sharan workers are now sharing informa- 
tion with people in 20 villages. Members of the women’s and men’s sanghas of 
the original five settlements have been recruited to help their neighbours: the 


Lambani have become a confident and resourceful people again. 
These changes have not taken place +vithout reaction from those who had 


profited by their exploitatien of the Lambani. In the early days of social 


development with the Lambani, the opposition reached almost militant propor- 
tions, but in recent years it has become more subtle. Threats are still made, 
> 


however, to Christa Sharan workers. The stalling of bureaucratic processes and 
> 
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the temporary loss of necessary documents in local offices have also been known 
to occur. 


Matters not directly addressed 


Because of the fear of conversion to Christianity, some social practices arising 
out of the religion of the Lambani have not been addressed directly. First, is 
their belief in astrology. No ceremony will take place without the stars being 
consulted and no marriages are arranged without matching the horoscopes of 
the intended bride and groom. There are a number of bogus astrologers, palm 
readers and match-makers who demand large sums of money for their services. 
Second, is the practice of slaughtering and sacrificing a goat at cach house 
during festivals. In order to do this, many Lambani go into debt, but to some 
degree this practice is becoming less frequent. "e 
Third, is the isolation of women while menstruating or after childbirth. 
During the former the woman is not allowed insidc her house, and her 
mother-in-law or husband assumes the houschold tasks of cooking, cleaning 
and childcarc. Originally, this practice served a uscful purpose in giving women 
à rest from houschold tasks. Today, however, they continue to work hard in thc 
fields while menstruating and they are denied the comforts of their homes 
during this time. | 
Believed to be unclean following childbirth, women are secluded cither in a 
part of the house or in a small temporary shelter outside. In one village the 
shelter was outside the village boundary, and the hut was so small that the new 
mother was unable to stand up. She was dependent upon others to bring her 
food, though because her shadow is also considered unclean, the food was left at 
the village boundary. There was little, if any, communication. Before the 
Christa Sharan workers came to the villages, mother and child could be isolated 
for up to 2 months, regardless of the weather or their health status. It is thought 
that much infant mortality and ill health is the result of such practices. In recent 
years, this isolation has gradually decreased to a few wecks. Since notions of 
purity and danger are part of the Lambani religion, itis felt that further changes 
in this practice must come from the people themselves. Perhaps a more scientific 
understanding of health and illness will accelerate this process. А 
Fourth, is the problem of the education of female children. The percentage of 
children who attend school regularly has increased from 20 to almost 80 per 
cent, but girls are routinely taken out of school when they reach puberty to 
protect their virginity. An increased respect of women and trust in thc 
behaviour of boys and girls is necessary before girls can be fully educated. 


Future plans 


There are many children whose fa 
and books necessary for schoo 
requested the government to leas 


milies are too poor to supply the food, clothing 
ling. To remedy this, Christa Sharan has 
© 10 acres of land to them for a nominal rent. 
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The intention is to set up a residential training centre for unschooled children. 
Training for economic independence will be offered according to individual 
choice: agriculture, carpentry, animal husbandry, poultry raising, stitching and 
typing. This plot of land is also meant for the use of men and (especially) women 
of various villages to meet for discussions, training camps, seminars and other 
activities which go to help rural development. 

In Karnataka State there is a new system of local government called the 
Mandal Panchayat. It is comprised of elected representatives from the villages, 
one-third of whom are supposed to be women, but these numbers have as yet not 
been met. To be able to benefit from the full potential of this body, it is 
imperative that the villagers understand and be trained to participate in the 
democratic process. To do this a system of representation within the villages is 
being set up. This group will learn how to determine local needs, establish 
priorities, plan projects and make their requests known to the Mandal, which 
must approve projects before implementation. Once this standard of indepen- 
dence has been achieved, the Christa Sharan workers will be available for 
consultation, but will focus their energies on other villages. 
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Personal Stances in Learning 


Phillida Salmon 


Practitioners of experiential learning will recognize Salmon’s view that learning is highly 
particular to the learner. For her, the ‘personal stance’ of a learner is a crucial but neglected 
part of what we define as learning. But personal stance also has implications for the "teacher 
or practitioner. We, as teachers, cannot separate what we know from what and who we are 
and what and how we teach. Unlike the conventional understanding of learning and teaching, 
the notion of personal stance helps us to see that content is not ‘out there ^, independent of the 
learner and the teacher. 

Learning for Salmon has necessarily to do with change. Learning as experiential means 
that change is not just social or academic; it is also personal. It can be both empowering and 
difficult. Salmon takes us through an educational project she has been engaged in as an 
evaluator which emphasized the development of what Salmon regards as the crucial goal of 


experiential learning, i.e. understanding - understanding that is firmly located in the learners 
experience. This is not a neutral issue. She sugg 


dimensions of our experiencing, 
empowerment, for Salmon, can l 
the development of personal qual: 

This chapter is placed in this 
integrated in the way she sugge 
This in turn can enhance our ca 


of the epoch. Otherwise, we are merely passive reci, 


h and Hoy (Chapter 6). Finally, readers 
inherent in some chapters which, albeit, do 
75 and enhance understanding. 


may wish to examine an unwitting instrumentality 
seek to extend the opportunities available to зате 


In this chapter, I Suggest that we may be able to understand learning morc fully, 
and thereby set up better learning Opportunities, if we think of the learning 
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process in rather different terms from the ones we generally use (see Salmon 
1 988). Taking the metaphor of personal stance gives a different meaning, not 
just to learning, but also to teaching, which, as teachers, we think about less 
often than we should. Because personal stance refers to the positions which each 
of us takes up in life, this metaphor emphasizes aspects of experience which go 
deeper than the merely cognitive, and which reflect its essentially relational, 
social and agentic character. In this, it offers a view of learning as a vehicle for 
social change. 

For many people, the vast literature on learning offers little real enlighten- 
ment. What they know as learning, in their own first-hand experience, is hardly 
‘encompassed in the currency available. Conventional accounts offer only the 
most limited definitions: ‘Learning’ must be clearly distinguished from feeling, 
from practical engagement, from intuitive, in-the-bones knowing. It is, of 
course, these separations which advocates of experiential learning are most 
strongly concerned to reject. The very term experiential learning insists that there 
can be no fundamental distinction between what is personally understood and 
what is personally, intimately experienced through living. This in turn demands 
the acknowledgement that human learning is highly particular; the usual 
generalizations about the processes of education will not do. | 2 

But, as yet, I do not think we have gone very far in understanding how itis 
that individual learners actually come to construct their own unique material. 
This may be because the material of learning has traditionally been viewed in 
different terms from those that define the learner. As advocates of experiential 
learning, we do not seem to have done much to change this. Todo so may mean 
thinking very differently about the whole question of learning. It is here, I 
believe, that the concept of personal stance is a useful one. 

What is distinctive about this concept of learning is that it gives paramount 
importance to the personal positions of learners. How we place ourselves, within 
any learning context, whether formal or informal, is fundamental. This is not 
just a matter of ‘attitude’, in so far as it defines our own engagement with the 
material; it represents the very stuff of learning itself. Itis through the stance we 
take up in any situation that we give our own distinctive meaning to what it 
involves. For example, it is critical how we position ourselves towards our 
‘teachers’ in any educational setting. This is what governs the limits and 
possibilities of our engagement together, what shapes and defines the material 
we construct out of that engagement. с 

In the talk I gave at the conference, out of whi 
an experiential introduction to the concept of personal stance. I asked all the 
participants to attend to their perception of me, as a particular person standing 
in front of them. What kind of person, on this preliminary acquaintance, did I 
scem to be? I invited them to note down, for their eyes only, what kind of person, 
provisionally, they would define me as being. Then I asked them to think 
about these perceptions as referring té their own personal stance towards 
me. ы 

The privacy of these judgem 
conference participants to share 
diversity in the kind of dimensions re 


ch this book has emerged, I used 


ents was guaranteed. But had I invited the 
them, there would, of course, have been much 
ferred to. There I stood, a single focus for 
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each person’s perception. But where some people might have defined me in 
terms of my social identity — my race, gender, age or social class — others might 
have considered my professional competence or orientation. For others still, 
my relations with the audience might have been the focus, or perhaps my 
relationships outside. Some people's perceptions might have been directed to 
my own feelings — my hopes, anxieties, my sense of the meaning of what I was 
presently undertaking. On one level, all this'could be said to be about me. I had, 
after all, made myself the focus; these descriptions would have described mc. 


But more fundamentally, as I suggested, these perceptions were about the 
personal stance of each perceiver. 

The context of this talk was a broadly formal one: a key 
followed by a discussion, in an academic lecture theatre. It 
sense, quite traditional: to introduce certain id 
to people who had not previously 


note address, to be 
s purpose was, in a 
cas, certain ways of secing things, 
viewed them quite like that. Here was onc 
version of that familiar set-up — an official learning situation. Yet, as everyone 
there would almost certainly have conceded, all contexts, even formal learning 


contexts, are personally experienced. Our concern in this confe 
what it is that comes to be construc 


Anyone in the position of ‘learner’ to another person’s ‘teaching’ must 
necessarily approach the tas 


through some kind of apprehension of the 
‘teacher’. The delicate act of ‘reading’ à y 
implicitly placing oneself towards that person. Let us imagine that one member 
of that audience defined me as a middle-class, middle-aged, white woman. For 
this perceiver, the categories are likely to be highly significant, to carry 
Important connotations within our learning encounter. My social identity, 
defined like this, involves expect I 
ideas on experiential learning 


rence was with 


are going to be those of 
ass, middle-aged woman) 
5. The perspectives I take, 


as a white, middle-cl 


; E this, my words 
and behaviour are * *d i reer З _ 
behaviour are ‘read’ in a hig] tations govern 


1 : out not to be entirely accurate, but песа 
some modification, the terms of this ption are likely to remain dominant; 
they constitute the basic ground of our "teacher-learner? encounter, And what 
they essentially represent, I would say, is a distinctive position towards me and 
the material I am engaged in presenting. 

If we песа to consider the 


ers and practitioners сог 
learning. When they are ati 


think these terms are quite unhelpful for understanding w 
teachers and learners, They conjure up images th 
none of the particularity of identity and experic 
Suggest only rather bland connotatio 
and genuineness — without offering 


ncerned with experiential 


hat happens between 
«tare highly generalized, with 
nce granted to learners. They 
ns — personal qualities ofempathy, warmth 
any real explanation of what actually takes 
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place in the process of teaching. Such concepts may at best gloss over, and at 
worst actually obscure, what happens when people teach. 

When, as teachers, we teach other people, what are we really doing? In 
teaching, whether formally or informally, we sct out to convey what we know, 
what we have experienced. We cannot come to know any aspect of the world 
without taking up a particular kind of stance towards it. We place ourselves 
towards the situation and, through that placing, that positioning, we experience 
itin a particular way. What we understand is inseparable from the position we 
have taken up. And when we try to communicate our knowledge, we necessarily 
convey our own position, our own stance towards it. This means that, as 
teachers, we do not just pass on a curriculum; we actually represent, even 
embody it. Knowledge – understanding —is no more separate from teachers than 
from learners. 

Yet the distinction between people and what they know is probably even 
more common in the consideration of teaching than it is when learners are in 
question. For me, this is clearly illustrated by a study carried out by Walden and 
Walkerdine (1985). Although these women writers do not discuss their work in 
these terms, what they present seems to exemplify exactly what I have 
described. The study arose out of a general concern, among many people in 
education, over the lack of competence of girls in the spheres of maths and 
Science. lt is now well documented, for instance, that despite their relative 
superiority in the early primary years of schooling, gitls have, as a group, fallen 

well behind boys by the mid-secondary stage. One remedial strategy among 
educationists, has been the appointment of women teachers of maths and 

Science. This has been seen as a way of reversing the development of incom- 

petence on the part of girls by providing role models of female competence. 

It was this situation that Walden and Walkerdine set out to examine. They 
chose to study a number of British women maths teachers, in both primary and 
secondary schools, by sitting in on their lessons and talking with the teachers 
and their pupils. Out of these observations and interviews an interesting picture 
emerged. In the first years of primary school, things generally went very well; 
the teachers, whose girl pupils made excellent progress, felt confident and 
satisfied. In the later primary years, there was some falling off; the teachers felt, 
and apparently were, much less successful in their teaching, and seemed unable 
to forestall girls lagging behind in maths. By the secondary stage, things were 
worse still, with a marked decline in the performance of'girls, and a general lack 
of confidence on the part of their teachers. As Walden and Walkerdine found, 
these women teachers were, as time went on, often caught up in a vicious circle. 
For all their good intentions, when actually faced with children past their first 
years of schooling they tended to judge the boys in their class as more able in 
maths than girls. Many of these women expressed a sense of uneasiness about 
their role. So lacking was the confidence of some of these teachers that, if 
challenged in lessons, they would sometimes defer to their male pupils. Not 

Surprisingly, both boys and girls in these teachers’ classes generally 
and lived out the traditional stereotype of female incompetence in mathematics. 
Somchow, the remedial strategy had backfired, and women maths teachers had 
communicated the very message they had been appointed to negate. 


maintained 
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In discussing these educationally disappointing outcomes, Walden and 
Walkerdine considered two aspects of the situation of women maths teachers. 
The first concerns the changing content of their school maths curriculum. When 
children are initially introduced to maths in school, it is typically in the context 
of activities such as weighing ingredients for cooking, or measuring materials for 
sewing. This carly content is as stereotypically feminine as that of later years is 
stereotypically masculine: the activities of mechanics and engineering. If we 
think of the position of a woman teacher, it is obvious that her relation to these 
two kinds of curriculum is very different. Whereas in teaching the first sort of 
content she is presenting ideas relating to her own ‘proper domain’, the second 
kind of material is not, stereotypically, her business at all, but that of men, and, 
potentially, of her male pupils. Even though, as a woman maths teacher, she is 
likely of necessity to have moved well beyond such simplistic constraints, the 
classroom world where she does her teaching operates its own philosophy about 
gender. To most adolescents at the secondary stage, women maths teachers are 
probably experienced as anomalous: people who have moved outside their own 
sphere, not really at home in what they teach, operating only a borrowed 
authority. 

Such messages, as Walden and Walkerdine suggest, are heavily underlined 
by the whole institutional structure of schools. In the secondary system, status 
and gender are of course closely interlinked. Just as, in the maths curriculum, 
the early years are those of the ‘feminine’ domain, so women are overwhelm- 
ingly in charge of the infant stage of schooling. But this begins to change as age 
progresses and, by the secondary stage, the positions of institutional power are 
almost always held by men. This is the case all the way through the school 
structure. Not only do men rather than women occupy the role of head teacher, 
even at the ancillary level, the typically male position of caretaker carries much 
greater authority than does the typically female position of cleaner, for example. 
And, most crucially, for the question of maths teaching, it is men who vastly 
predominate over women as teachers of the two high-status subjects — maths 
and science. All this cannot but act to contradict, implicitly but powerfully, the 
legitimacy of a woman maths teacher. 
ance As Walden and Walker sea отан essentially a matter of personal 

Show, it is very difficult in our society to be 
both a woman or a maths teacher in school. The stance of being a woman may 
prove, for many people, impossible to integrate with that of being a maths 
teacher. The attempt to reconcile the two incompatible stances may only result, 
as in many of these teachers, in an inner-sense of conflict, dissonance and 
contradiction. For all these teachers’ hopeful intentions, the message of unease 


gets communicated; such women are the living demonstration for their girl 
pupils of the conviction that, ultimately, ‘all this is not for us’ 
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should fatalistically accept the sexist, classist, racist, ageist constraints on 
opportunity and experience which abound in Western socicty. What I want to 
argue is that we have to think differently about both learning and teaching, and 
to work for social change through modes which acknowledge the complexity of 
these processes. P 

In the conventional understanding of learning or teaching, content is viewed as 
essentially ‘out there’, independent of the persons of both learner and teacher. 
Because of this, there is typically quite a massive disregard of the inescapably 
personal meaning of every curriculum. Practitioners of experiential learning 
are, of course, united in challenging this neglect of the personal in the case of the 
learners. But about teachers and their practice, there is something of a silence. 
Yet, for me, the idea of personal stance is as important in considering teaching as 
in thinking about learning. 

My own experience of formal teaching has been mainly in a British academic 
context — specifically, in university departments of psychology. In this context, 
itis common practice for lecturers to be allocated particular areas of the syllabus 
on the basis of broadly defined ‘expertise’ and ‘interest’. Having worked as a 
clinical psychologist for 11 years, I have usually been given the spheres of 
‘personality’ and ‘deviance’, rather than, for instance, those of ‘psycholinguis- 
tics’ or ‘cognitive development’. This means that, as a lecturer, I am expected to 
convey ‘the literature’ within these areas. This is typically defined as giving the 
students a map of the terrain, defining the directions of published work, the 
landmark studies, the position of recent work in the field, and so on. If I do this 
as I am expected to do it, I need to present a range of material towards which I 
stand in widely differentiated ways. Some of the studies of personality and 
deviance I describe are real anathema to me; they involve attitudes and 
practices that do violence to the humanity they are supposed to be studying. 
Others scem only extremely boring: much time and effort is expended on 
essentially trivial questions. A few studies arouse my ardent interest; I dwell on 
them with real excitement and a sense of hope. Yet, in this context, it is not my 
own, quite distinct positions that I am supposed to be teaching; on the contrary, 
my task is to present ‘the material’, as fully, clearly, and dispassionately as I can. 

What kind of impact does such academically correct teaching make on those 
who receive it? To put it mildly, this situation cannot make for very effective 
teaching. Where someone stands in part estranged from the material they offer, 
it is that estrangement which will surely come across. Teaching is, perhaps, the 
invitation to others to take up, at least provisionally, one’s own personal stance. 
How learners actually experience that invitation — as an exciting promise, or as 
a hollow exercise in bad faith — must be a matter of their teachers’ own real 
positions towards the message they profess. Though we may seck to disguise our 
real stances, the boredom, repugnance and secret reservations, cannot but be 
communicated to those who hear us. I believe for the women maths teachers I 
have described, it was their own private contradictions which, unwittingly, they 
put across. The stances these women took up in presenting their maths 
curriculum in secondary schools were irreconcilable with that deepest, most 
basic stance of all — their gender. But, conversely, where teachers carry a 
Particular conviction, a special inspiration, it is through the inner resonance of 
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the material with their deepest feelings, their most fundamental understand- 
ings. It is surely no accident that good teaching is so often defined as a matter of 
integrity. D 

What is at issue in any learning has necessarily to do with change. The 
concept of learning as experiential makes clear that significant change is never 
just academic; it always has personal ramifications. But, just as the term 
facilitator suggests facility and case, we do, I think, often gloss over the 
difficulties and complexities involved in real personal learning. In the context of 
working as a clinical psychologist with troubled, searching people, I have long 
been aware of how hard it is to achieve a radical change of position within 
personal life. And the situation of psychotherapy clients is really that of any 
learner writ large. For all of us, significant personal change is difficult, and 
sometimes so profoundly disturbing, that it is strenuously resisted. This is 
particularly true, I think, of precisely those kinds of learning to which advocates 
of experiential modes are most committed. Learning that is personally 
empowering, that can lead to social change, is, by the same token, learning that 
is initially unsettling, even potentially threatening, 

My own thinking about all this has been 
development project. This project, which ran from 1983-6, was funded jointly 
by UNICEF (UK) and the Health Education Council; its highly able and 
committed research officer was Lesley Smith. The aim was to develop materials 


relating to childhood which would counter traditional stereotypes (Smith, in 
press). On one level, the project set out to wide 
studying childhood beyond the u 


as an evaluator for a curriculum 


n the range of young pcople 
sual group of ‘non-academic girls’. On another 
level, materials were to be developed which would act to make explicit and to 
challenge the many kinds of social oppression affecting children and young 
people. Six particular dimensions were seen as crucial to understanding 
childhood: race, gender, socioeconomic factors, the world-wide dimension, the 
historical dimension and the marginalization of certain social groups. ‘The 
curriculum, entitled ‘Dimensions of Childhood’, was to lend itself to work with 


young people, aged 16-19, in a wide v of institutional contexts, including 
youth work settings, further education, sixth form colleges and Youth Training 
Schemes. 


ariety 


In no sense was this project aimed at merely academic understanding. On the 
contrary, the need for experiential kinds of learning was implicit at every level. 
Most of the young people concerned would have already left school and be ‘out 
in the world’; their involvement with the materials, if it occurred, would be on 
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involvement. The learning progressed through two broad stages. In the first of 
these, each of the six dimensions was introduced, using experiential modes such 
as games, role play, life-lines or work with images. The second stage entailed the 
working out, and carrying through, of some kind of personal enquiry into one or 
more of the dimensions. Unlike traditional research projects, this was neither a 
solitary nor a personally detached endeavour. The young people worked in 
small groups, sharing and reflecting together on their feelings and intentions, 
before carrying out the enquiry, alone and in pairs. The outcomes were similarly 
mulled over within the small group in the contest of interested and thoughtful 
personal support, before being shared with the wider group. 


Part of my role as evaluator was to consider the whole question of how this 
learning was to be assessed. Issues of assessment are of course very tricky where 
experiential learning is concerned. This kind of learning, potentially so signifi- 
cant and so empowering, can easily be marginalized if it remains uncertificated. 
On the other hand, the wrong kinds of accreditation, by defining learning goals 
in inappropriate ways, can effectively trample under foot the fragile, delicate 
growth of experiential learning. Fortunately, the wind of change has now begun 
to blow through the previously closed and secret fields of British official 
certification. And one of the new forms of assessment, the Certificate of 
Pre-Vocational Education (CPVE), seemed at first to represent a promising 
avenue for accrediting the ‘Dimensions of Childhood’ curriculum. 

The declared philosophy of CPVE rests on three assumptions. The first is 
that the learning at issue is practical rather than academic; what people can do, 
in real-life contexts, is the issue, not what they can present as abstract ideas. The 
second assumption concerns the function of assessment, which is to guide future 
educational programmes, rather than to make a statement about achievement 
so far. For this reason, assessment is defined as formative, rather than summa- 
tive. In the last assumption, how learning comes to be assessed is to be the 
Outcome of the negotiation between learners and tutors, rather than represent- 
ing an imposed and unchallengeable judgement on the part of the tutor. These 
assumptions seemed in the closest possible accord with the experiential learning 
philosophy which underpinned our curriculum. 

Like most accounts of experiential learning, the CPVE rationale abjures 
reference to intellectualized concepts. Where, in conventional forms of assess- 
ment, it is understanding which is typically seen as the focus, CPVE and other 
experientially oriented forms set out to find another Кта of currency. What are 
they left with? In practice, there are two sorts of terms in usage. Either personal 
qualities are made the objective of learning: i.e. confidence, autonomy or the 
ability to work with others are the focus of assessment. Or else, as in CPVE, 
learning is defined as the development of personal, practical or social skills, and 
it is on these that assessment is centred. Both these forms of currency avoid 
referring to anything which might over-intellectualize experience. They are 
cach about what people do, rather than what they say. Both sound very down to 
carth, and equally accessibte to tutors, young people, parents, employers, or 
the man in the street’. 

But, for all the laudable aims that lie behind them, both these kinds of terms 
are, I think, deeply problematic. To make the development of personal qualities 
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the goal of learning is surely to introduce, however unintentionally, a hidden 
agenda. Though confidence, autonomy and cooperativeness may seem quite 
straightforward — unexceptional ‘good qualities’ — perhaps the situation is not 
really so simple. Because these ways of behaving are generalized from a highly 
particular kind of situation — that of the learning encounter — important 
differences are glossed over. Qualities such as confidence or cooperativeness, if 
they mean anything, are the expression of wholehearted personal investment 
and solidarity in the situation – something that may not characterize the relative 
guardedness and reserve of many young people in educational settings which, 
however experiential, are necessarily politically unequal. Nor are these qualities 
as straightforward as they look. All definitions of certain ways of behaving as 
desirable are culturally relative. Those that make up the objectives of existing 
forms of assessment tend to incorporate particular values; they clevate the 
liberal virtues of being polite and forthcoming, and what has been called the 
‘good citizenship complex’. Rough edges – perhaps a rather important asset at 
times? – аге disallowed. Under the cover of apparent neutrality, these goals do, I 
think, operate a quite objectionable kind of normative pressure. 

All this is just as true, in different ways, for the second kind of le 
that of skills and competences. The deve 
instance, is seen as helping young people acquire a real-life competence which 
can only enhance their personal opportunities. Side-stepping theory, advocates 
of such a goal would simply point to ‘the facts’: this young woman, previously 
unable to present herself in job interviews, has now secured good employment. 
But the apparent common sense of this argument is, I think, quite spurious. 
Taking ‘what works’ as the criterion for defining learning is, necessarily, 
reifying the present status quo. And where docs that lcav 
learning for social change? 


As I see it, we have to reject both personal qualities and social skills as 


definitions of experiential learning goals. And this surely brings us back to 


understanding. Unlike cither of the other two kinds of currency, understanding 
locates the arbitration of experience within learners the 
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rationality. This is probably as remote as it could be from the learning which 
most believers in experiential modes are seeking to bring about. In this 
philosophy, what is at issue is a new way of knowing, intuitive and felt, which, in 
being lived out, widens personal choice and social agency. Ifany one has flushed 
out what this might mean, and offered a possible model of practice, it is surely 
Paulo Freire (1972a,b, 1974). Crucial to his ideas is the assumption that people 
can achieve empowerment only through a grasp of the themes that are critical to 
the current social epoch. To come to be capable of acting on, rather than simply 
being subject to, social events, requires a very particular kind of understanding. 
Essentially, as I would like to put it, it entails adopting a different kind of 
position towards things. 

The ‘Dimensions of Childhood’ curriculum does, I think, exemplify, poten- 
tially, what it could mean to develop an understanding that is personally 
empowering. The critical themes of our own social epoch are defined by its six 
dimensions. And the ability to grasp these dimensions — to know them, not just 
intellectually, but as arenas of one’s own potential agency — surely calls for the 
development of a special kind of understanding. 

I do not think that either of the other two kinds of concepts are useful here. 
The formulation of learning as personal qualities, or as skills and competences, 
fails to allow for what is really crucial — enlarging the sphere of potential social 
agency. This is because, unless we understand our own situation, we cannot begin 
to act on it. If most young people remain trapped in oppressed and oppressive 
life-contexts, it is through an inability to define what makes them so. Personally 
empowering learning needs to offer new ways of making sense of personal 
situations. Young people, like all of us, have no chance of escaping the 
stereotypical understandings implicit in their local life-worlds, unless they can 
acquire new concepts that make genuine, intuitive personal sense. I think, 
therefore, that the real potential of a curriculum like that of the ‘Dimensions of 
Childhood' is that it offers certain crucial concepts, allowing possibilities of new 
ways of thinking about, and placing oneself towards, one's own life-situation. 

The acquisition of potentially empowering understanding is certainly not a 
simple process. For all that young people ‘know’, from daily, often painful, 
experience, about the kinds of oppression on which the ‘Dimensions of Child- 
hood’ curriculum is centred, the actual concepts of racism, heterosexism or 
marginalization arc likely to be strange and difficult. At one level, the task is that 
of widening social vocabularies. But, of course, the dearning must go beyond 
merely enabling young people to talk glibly in a new terminology; the concepts 
need to be grounded in lived experience, local situations, personal choices and 
possibilities. As in all forms of experiential learning, the ‘Dimensions of 
Childhood’ curriculum uses first-hand learning modes, requiring learners to 
acknowledge and share material that is highly personal. Again this is far from 
being an easy, comfortable process: Yet we have a model of practice, the 
development of this very special sort of understanding in the work of the 
Women’s Movement. "Through modes that affirmed the deepest, least articu- 
lated kinds of personal experience, women have worked supportively together to 
arrive, finally, at a new formulation of potential agency — personal is political. 

Obviously, new understandings, like those of the Women’s Movement, 
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entailing new personal stances, do not happen all at once. Perhaps. three 
different stages are involved. The first of these involves an affirmation of 
first-hand personal experience — an articulation of what may so far have been 
only implicit. Knowledge-in-our-bones, understanding-to-be-lived-by, must 
underpin our explicit understanding if this is not to be sabotaged. A purely 
top-down, intellectualized account can only result in the kind of academic 
sterile learning that experiential learning practitioners are so strongly con- 
cerned to reject. The first part of the ‘Dimensions of Childhood curriculum, 
emphasizing work with drama, images and drawing, is aimed at eliciting and 
affirming just this kind of intuitive ‘knowledge’. I would sce this stage as one of 
consciousness-raising, in which it is vital to acknowledge and validate what 
cannot and should not yet be put into coherent verbal form. te. 

The next stage can, I think, afford a greater reliance on verbal modes; it isa 
stage in which more explicit formulations need to be made. But again, as I sec it, 
this is by no means the end of the process, only a step on the way. When wc 
encounter a new concept, we cannot all at once make it our own; we rely instead 
on second-hand formulations, to be tried on for size. In the ‘Dimensions of 
Childhood’ curriculum, young people are asked to plan 
will carry out into one or more of the six dimensions. In defining this enquiry, 
they are likely to resort to formulations of the dimensions which are not 
first-hand or original, but taken from the tutor, the mass media, or someone they 
have heard talking. It seems to me very important that this intermediate and 
necessary stage is allowed, rather than de 
original perspective from scratch, 

But it is a different matter once an enquiry 
putting at issue a socially vital dimension necessarily entails adopting a 
personal stance towards it, the experience allows a first-hand engagement with 
the ideas involved. In the ‘Dimensions of Childhood’ curriculum, the personal 
feelings and assumptions underlying the young person's enquiry are the subject 
ofsharing and reflection in a supportive small group. This means that the young 
learners come to dev Op a greater awareness of their own personal stances, and 
that of their ‘subjects’ towards the dimension involved. How do I, as a young 
white, working-class girl, stand towards the black 
interviewing? What do they rcally fecl about the topic of race with which this 
enquiry is concerned? How am I rcading their responsc? What can they tell me, 
and what cannot they say? What does all this mean for my position towards the 


Issue of race, and what do I need to rethink? Grounded as the dimension has 
first-hand agency — it can now be reformu- 


become in first-hand experience — 
lated in genuinely personal and thereby potentially empowcring te 
I have tried to flush out the 


This example, in which 
stances, has involved a particular kind of learning on the 
But I sec this concept as applying equally to older | 
people struggling with personal issues who 
at all. And if learning entails the trying out 
teaching entails the public living 


stances may mean personally. 


an enquiry which they 


manding that learners produce an 


has been carried through. Because 


and Asian people I am 


rms. 
meaning of personal 
part of young people. 
earners — and, indeed, to 
are not generally defined as learners 
» provisionally, of a new stance, then 
Out, wittingly or unwittingly, of what such 


Finally, if we read the whole process of learning in this way, we are, I think, 
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not likely to over-simplify what is involved in achieving that ultimate goal — 
learning for social change. For as I have argued throughout this chapter, there 
can be no possibility for reworking the social order so long as new learning 
remains unintegrated with the deepest levels of understanding. Only if, through 
knowing the world differently, do we come to change our own personal stance 
towards it, can our learning be genuinely empowering, allowing an extension of 
personal agency within the current social order. 
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Part 5 


Looking Forward 


5. Perspectives 


When I found that this very natural process of learning is being institutional- 
ized, I feel a little bit angry. What is happening? The majority of people learn 
everyday from their reality, but feel isolated. OK, there are people who are 
sincere in their attempts to struggle with looking at things from a different 
Perspective. But what worries me is that this is becoming very much a classroom 
kind of thing. Trust in experiential learning by the wider society will disappear 
and that is the main worry I have. But equally, we can help each other to see our 
work from a different perspective. It is difficult. 


We are dealing with experiential education as if it were an alternative and 
perhaps I am speaking to the converted but, in my estimation, the reason why 
younger students are going through an experiential learning process, the reason 
Why there are higher education institutions that are adopting this approach is 
because it is fundamentally better. That is one of the reasons why I am very 
Concerned that we do not see this as a fringe movement. 


Experiential learning can empower people, and change their role as learners 
from one of being recipients in a learning situation to onc in which they take 
Control of the process. This means they go back into their own situations with 
greater confidence and skill. We need to respect and take seriously learners’ 
*Xperience and their potential input. We have to deconstruct the teacher as 
expert. 


What Iam trying to dois to teach students that knowledge is not locked up in the 
University; that if they really want to learn something, OK they may go to class, 

Ut go outside where the actual work is being processed and then see what you 
are working toward. I can’t send them out there unless there are people who will 
help to open their eyes. People who are actually outside of the university, and 
who help them to be empowered and learn that these other experiences are just 
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as valid and that these students have something to learn from people outside 
institutions. 


We mustn't create a myth around experiential learning. It can also be used in a 
very narrow perspective. Experiential learning can be used as a means of just 
making production more efficient. Institutions and productive structures are 
pushing towards experiential learning. Experiential learning is therefore not 
just something that goes against the grain of the system, but rather it increas- 
ingly is the direction of the system. We must remain aware of this. 
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Continuing the Dialogue: New Possibilities 
for Experiential Learning 


Ian McGill and Susan Warner Weil 


Introduction 


In Chapter 1, we identified the four villages associated with the notion 
‘experiential learning’. We also sought to make the differences across the 
villages more explicit. Here, we consider some new possibilities that can evolve 
Out of diversity and dialogue across the villages. This chapter builds on the ideas 
explored in Chapter 1, as well as on issues raised throughout the book in our 
Introductory paragraphs to other contributions. , 

Our conviction is that experience drawn from across the villages provides the 
potential for new integrations. Encounters among different groups from all the 
villages can help us to ‘think afresh about what we know so well’. The resulting 
dialogue can reduce the risk that in each village, as Griffin (1982) says, we 
become so complacent about working with experience that we cease to be 
Surprised, informed and transformed by it. 

We pose questions for cach village that arise out of the wider dialogue and 
consider some of the implications of integrating alternative meanings and 
Purposes into each of the villages. But first, we believe it is necessary to share 
some of the assumptions and meanings we bring to the notion “experiential 
learning’, and some of the ideas and theories we draw^on to guide and make 
Sense of our own practice and commitments in formal education and training, 
StafPand organizational development, and social change. 


Making connections with others’ reflections on 
©xperiential learning à 
Inour view, no one theory or model at present adequately accounts for the issues 


raised across the four villages. Experiential learning, for us, is simultaneously an 
educational philosophy, a range of methodologies, and a framework for being, 
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indivi iv rels. It involves the 
ing, thinking and acting, on individual and collective pe Itin icm 
KU ss li i Г different forms of experience. E 
i ion and integration of different s peric > 
active transformation Эга a кб кз үе оо 
E / standings and the development of г wee 
rocesses lead to new under: lings ai pim ofa irn 
үке to behave more effectively, in what Argyris and Schón (197 рУ сэй 
ДЕ. ә ee aaah 
to as ‘situations of action’. Experiential learning enables us to engage ү, ы. 
1 d 1 ^r px Arye ^c. and 
interrelatedness of self and the social context, inner experience a 
experience, content and process, and different ways of knowing. i e 
: Н * өк agme 
/ i i a S а ы rw, п we cease to rag 
We sce experiential learning as a means by w hich và diee A 
experience and our ways of knowing: for instance, intellectual, in , үү 
Н 1 1 Ч на Е ve lea 
and behavioural. Through experiential learning cycles and processes, v idt 
3 1 Ер P mes w 
to sec underlying patterns and connections, and powerful central theme 


í i S 152 ' centre 
larger wholes. Making sense of ourselves in relation to the world is at the 
of experiential learning. 


We sce engagements with any learning situation, and pipe ach n 
construct out of it, as the product of what we bring to that n е 
happens within it, and what happens when the former and the latter i I 

n cach other. сути 
ша аге a number of models and theories which assist our own arenes 
on our practice, and can guide the development of new ones. Kolb eet 
theory is frequently cited as a means of explaining ee famn 
processes. He speaks of learning ‘as the process whereby knowledge nee ppt 
through the transformation of experience’. His cycle addresses UN set 
dialectic between 'grasping what is happening on concrete and abstract n 
and actively transforming such experience, through reflection or observation, 
and the testing or application of learning outcomes (ibid.). TU 

We feel that his is an important theoretical contribution, in that hc highlig 
the imbalance in traditional Western educational systems. In other worc » 
symbolic or abstract modes of experiencing and subject specialization continu 
to be emphasized at the expense of alternative modes of experiencing. 

We also, however, agrec with Jarvis (1987), who stresses the fact that: 

-.. learning always occur 

also to some extent 

as a social phenomenon 


s within a social context and that the learner is 
a social construct, so that learning should be regarded 
1 as well as an individualistic one {our emphasis]. 
Therefore, new models need to reflect this 
learners’ accounts of their ow 
tion that learning entails a cyclical sequence of Stages. Instead, Jarvis charts 
nine different routes that can 
may or may not result in learr 
individuals’ ‘stock of knowledge and/or their sel 
milieu in which experience occurs’ 
‘disjuncture’. Each of the routes relate to ‘different social situations, different 
forms of knowledge, andh 

There are others who 
individualistic process. 
botha psychological ап 
of relationships. She h 


ing as more than merely X 
, for example, suggests that learning is 
d social process that cannot be divorced from the cou. 
as studied experience-based learning applied in particu 
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lar towards self-direction. She has identified patterns in peoples’ experience, 
and recurring phases, each of which embodies a change in perspective and 
therefore an important transformational point, with resulting implications for 
action. Relationships play a critical role in enabling the learner to move through 
a cycle. She suggests that this is sequential, and that learners move from 
disorientation and exploration, to reorientation and equilibrium. Ramsden 
(1987) also emphasizes the need to consider teaching and learning in higher 
education from a relational perspective to account for what happens in a 
learning situation. 

Mezirow (1978, 1981, 1985) enables us to grapple with the notion of 
‘meaning’ = something which is a key concern in our own consideration of 
possibilities for cach village in the sections which follow. He speaks about an 
individual's ‘meaning perspective’ as: 


... the structure of cultural and psychological assumptions within which 
new experience is assimilated to — and transformed by — one’s past 
experience (Mezirow, 1978). 


Mezirow suggests that our meaning perspectives guide our understanding of 
ourselves and our rclationships. Experiential learning, for Mezirow, is often 
rooted in some disorientating dilemma. This leads to some form of assessment — 
of self, and of patterns in others’ experience. Out of alienation (analogous to 
Taylor’s ‘disorientation’) and struggle can come empowerment, and the com- 
mitment to exploring new forms of being and acting that are more in tune with 
new meaning perspectives (Mezirow, 1981). ‘Perspective transformation’ 
(Mezirow, 1978), by its very nature entails struggle, as individuals reassess 
former meaning perspectives and try to evolve new ones, to make sense of 
themselves and their past. It entails a critique of the sociopolitical forces which 
constrain perceptions and choice (Mezirow, 1981, 1985). New forms of being 
and relating emerge out of struggle. It is some time however, before we can feel a 
sense of integration between such learning and our actual transactions with the 
world, 

Mezirow’s emphasis on the interrelatedness of personal and social meaning, 
on struggle, and on how difficult it is to internalize and then act upon something 
that is clear in our heads has a great deal of relevance to our own experience. 
Readers will see the influence of these concerns in our consideration of new 
Possibilities within the four villages. 

We agree with Salmon (Chapter 21) that the experience of learning situations 
is mediated through the learner’s personal stance (see also Salmon, 1988). This 
is shaped by personal biography, and the actions individuals have taken in their 
lives, as well as by particular historical, social, political and economic forces. 
The interaction of these give rise to assumptions, beliefs, perceptions and ways 
of construing and acting upon experience» 

Freire’s work provides ancther important dimension to our reflections on 
€xperiential learning that has rélevance to our own experience. His cycle of 
experiential lcarning begins with problem-posing, which in turn provides the 

а515 for incrcasing our critical consciousness of how the social context has 
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shaped our interpretations and perceptions of that orien ү, 
collective action, aimed at changing the social structures and pi und. | ссн 
maintain inequality, are the aims of this ‘conscientisation process 
pem Dewey’s classic statement on experience and {дпс syst 
beacon of clear thinking. His work guides not only our own ШШ pe и 
sense’ of experiential learning, but continues to influence many es e de 
educationalists whom we cite above. There are two gems in par пш Е 
believe are of particular relevance to our considerations here. "RM у 
wisely cautions us against setting ‘traditional’ education against ‘progr 
education. This is as valid and valuable today 
challenged as ever before by his commitment t 
‘intelligently directed develo 
experience’ (1938). 

These are some of the writers and theorists w 


ive 


as it was then. Secondly, we are as 
o thinking about education as thc 

} ibilities i rent i rdinary 
pment of the possibilities inherent in ordinary 


hom we have encountered 

A 3 ма 5 ave helped us 

within the limitations of our own cultural experiencing and who have he іре ун 

to reflect on our own practice. We suggest that they have validity only mso tial 
they have helped us to evolve and shape some of our meanings of experientia 

learning. : 

a ; Senn "a eie EOJSTOCÓSS 

In summary, we currently interpret experiential learning as thc Pi me 

whereby people, individually and 1n association with others, engage in di | 
y А г ive persona 

encounter and then purposefully reflect upon, validate, transform, give perse Fal 
ў i s EC - 4 P nerienti2 
meaning to and seek to integrate their different ways of knowing. Experienta 


a x p : ^ evident 
learning therefore enables the discovery of possibilities that may not be evid 
from direct experience alone. 


Reflections on the role of the facilitator 


Experiential learning can be self-managed, 
facilitated by trainers or change 
post-school education, it can be 
continuum running from learner- 

When a facilitator is inv 
а key role ina group, 


by individuals and groups, OF 
agents outside post-school education. Within 
the basis for programmes of study, along а 
controlled study to taught courses. ay 
olved, such as to Support independent study or to play 
his or her role is critical. W 
centredness Operating in that Situation, the facilit 
the ‘transactional encounter’ (Brookfield, 1986) 
learning and quality educatio 

this role is being reduced to m 


"learner 
hatever the degree of lear ip^ 
ator is a critical participant x 

; "sionificat 
that is at the heart of significa 


ich 
n. We share concerns about the extent to wh 


erely: 
‘a knee-jerk’ satisfier of consumer needs [where education] thus becomes 
one giant department store in which facilitators are providers of whateve! 
learners [consumers] believe will make them happy (Brookfield, 1986, 
рр. 97-8). | 


m 
w 
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In discussing the role of the facilitator, we recognize the value and need 
for more opportunities for lcarner-directed or independent study. But we 
share Wildemeersch's concern (Chapter 5) about the strictly technological 
and functional meanings currently being ascribed to ‘self-direction’ and 
‘autonomy’. For us, self-directed experiential learning is not just a matter of 
managing procedures and information in a vacuum; it entails making sense of, 
and transforming, personal meaning within the social context. Opportunities 
for support, challenge and dialogue on a whole variety of levels, in groups and 
through one-to-one relationships with different people who can serve as rc- 
sources for learning, can make the difference between independent study being 
merely functional learning, and education. 

In groups, the climate for experiential learning is critical and facilitators often 
play a key role in creating an environment that is conducive to working with and 
transforming experience. For example, we strive to replace a traditional 
educational emphasis on rights and wrongs, on certainty and prediction, with 
an emphasis on dialogue. Such dialogue can embrace a consideration of 
personal meanings as well as the wider influences which have helped to shape 
those meanings. Whether we are engaging with the paradoxes of current 
research in nuclear physics, or the disabling effects of a particular professional 
assumption or practice upon a community group, dialoguc is essential. For us, 
experiential learning, even that which is essentially self-managed, is borne out 
of dialogue in some way. Through dialogue, we come to understand how our own 
personal stance as facilitators, maintains or challenges power relationships that 
dominate in the wider society. Freire (19722), perhaps, best expresses what the 
latter means to us in practice (see also Wildemeersch and Keregero, Chs 5 and 
18, this volume). 


only through communication can human life hold meaning. The 
teacher’s thinking is authenticated only by the authenticity of the students’ 
thinking. The teacher cannot think for his [as originally written] students, 
nor can he imposc his thought on them. Authentic thinking, thinking that is 
concerned with reality, does not take place in ivory-tower isolation, but only 
in communication. 


Below, we explore some possibilities for experiential learning from the 
perspective of cach village. These emerge out of reflections on our own practice, 
guided by some of the ideas above, and our own engagement in dialogue across 
the villages. We do not dismiss as immaterial ideological and attitudinal 
differences (conscious or not) within and across the villages. Thesc, as Boud 
Says in Chapter 3, obviously ‘place some limits on transferability’. Nor is our 
aim either to effect a compromise or make an eclectic combination out of the 
various practices. Instead, we are striving to develop, in the words of Dewey, ‘a 
new order of conceptions which can lead to new modes of practice’ (1938). By 
Sharing some of the ways we are trying to push the boundaries of our own 
thinking and practice, we aim to provoke critical reflection and further discus- 
sion about theory and meanings-in-practice. 
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Revisiting the assessment and accreditation of prior 
experiential learning from new perspectives 


In this village (to which we shall continue to refer as 'APEL') the identification 
of learning outcomes, in the form of specific knowledge and skills, is the primary 
aim. As a vehicle for access to opportunity, APEL processes and procedures for 
identifying those outcomes have value in themselves. But they can also be ee 
for other purposes. Below, we focus particularly on possibilities that might be 
considered at the point of entry to courses in higher education. 


APEL as a basis for learning about learning 


The procedures and practices associated with APEL (e.g. see literature from 
CAEL and LET, such as that cited in Chapter 1), can help learners to consider 
their experiences as ‘learners learning’ in different contexts. For example, 


an adult who left school with no qualifications, but has been involved in 
community development activity, 


consciousness-raising groups, and work- 
based learning, 


would benefit from reflecting not just on the learning outcomes, 
but also on what has it meant to be a learner in those situations. 

Recent writing and research (e.g. Weil, 1988; Thomas and Harri-Augstein, 
1985; Griffin, 1987; Usher, 1986) stress the value of helping students to develop 
a vocabulary for making sense of their experiences of learning: 


The construction of a ‘theory’ about learnin 


g enables students to recognise 
that they themselves are a legitim 


ate source of knowledge about their own 
learning and through structured interaction with others can share this and 


make generalisations about the nature of the learning process. It contrib- 
utes, therefore, to developing a reflexive awareness of learning (Usher, 
1986, p. 31). 


How can academic staff and em 


adults develop a deeper understan 
entails more than an identification 


their potential to engage in 
in others (as discussed by 
gage with the content and 
lation to these aspects of 


meaningful learning; 
Salmon in Chapter 21 
processes of learning 
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APEL as a basis for recognizing differences 


These additional purposes for APEL relate to the ideas of Chickering (1981) 
and Weathersby (1981), who advocate the use of life-span research and theory, 
and an acknowledgement of wide-ranging life-cycle differences as the basis for 
educational planning and programme development. Much life-cycle theory and 
research: 


would undoubtedly differ in significant particulars from results which 
would be obtained in Latin America, Africa, or the Middle- or Far East. 
We should also recognize that these findings, with some important excep- 
tions, come from studies of white, middle- and upper-class men. The 
patterns identified are probably off-target in some significant ways for 
farmers, factory and construction workers, truck drivers, and other blue- 
collar workers. No doubt they are also significantly off-target for many 
blacks, Orientials, native Americans, Chicanos, and other minorities. 
These findings would also be different for women, as the growing research 
... makes clear (Chickering and Havighurst, 1981). 


Belenky et al. (1986) have researched the learning experiences of black and 
white women, from different socioeconomic backgrounds. They identify five 
categories of ways of knowing in relation to the image of a spiral. Women move 
forwards and back along this spiral, depending upon their interactions with 
others in particular learning environments, and the ways in which they have 
come to make sense of their experiences as learners: 


silence, a position in which women experience themselves as mindless and 
voiceless and subject to the whims of external authority; received knowledge, a 
perspective from which women conceive of themselves as capable of 
receiving, even reproducing, knowledge from the all-knowing external 
authorities but not capable of creating knowledge on their own; subjective 
knowledge, a perspective from which truth and knowledge are conceived of 
as personal, private, and subjectively known or intuited; procedural knowl- 
edge, a position in which women are invested in learning and applying 
objective procedures for obtaining and communicating knowledge; and 
constructed knowledge, a position in which women view all knowledge as 
contextual, experience themselves as creators of knowledge, and value both 
subjective and objective strategies for knowing (Belenky et al., 1986). 


This work both builds upon and contrasts with Perry’s (1970, 1981) research 
with traditional-age, white, middle-class male students at Harvard, through 
which he identified nine stages of cognitive ethical growth. He suggests that 
Students move from dualistic conceptions of the world, to those which acknowl- 
edge that all knowledge is relativistic and contextual. Griffin (1987) also writes 
about Strategies to assist learners in ‘naming’ the processes of learning in which 
they are engaged, in order to make better sense, and better use, of them. These 
kinds of frameworks further enable adults to examine their own experience, 
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as well as the patterns and differences that recur across the experience of 
individuals who identify with particular social groups. : ; E. 
We recognize the considerable value of APEL as a vehicle ix re = 
opportunity. But, if staff who participate in the teaching of oe aoe” 
grammes had opportunities to participate in the use of APEL ргосес 9o E 
processes towards these wider ends, they may become able to use to grc ws 
effect the rich curricula provided by learners’ experiences. We believe that t ү 
ideas of Redwine (Chapter 8), Horwitz (Chapter 7) and Steltenpohl wie 
Shipton (1986) can help us to evolve programmes at entry. Broader uses E 
APEL arc also relevant to ‘access’ courses, which are currently being developed 
in the UK. These are targeted at groups traditionally under-represented їй 
higher education (see, e.g. the Journal of Access Studies for accounts and critiques 
of current practice). Such programmes may help to reduce the discontinuities 


adults can experience as they move across different learning contexts (Weil, 
1986, 1988). 


APEL in the social context 


Currently, as discussed in Chapter 1, one experience is treated no differently 
than any other in this village, as long as skills and knowledge, matched to those 
required for the course or job, can be demonstrated. As Barkatoolah (Chapter 
14) argues, our notions of what constitute legitimate 
cably entwined with our particular experience of the 
of people are being given access and w 
emphasized more than others? What c 


challenges of living in today’s world are b 
kinds of criteria? 


compctences are inextri- 
social context. What kinds 
hat kinds of competences are being 
ompetences for meeting the complex 
cing identified and on the basis of what 


Research is required to examine what kinds of le 


kept outside the remit of current accreditation frameworks. Inquiry is needed 
into how dominant, often implicit, values and ideologies determine what 


experience, skills and qualities count as valid outcomes. We need to analyse the 
wider implications of competency frameworks that are predetermined by 
academic institutions and em 


ployers. For example, Wylde (Chapter 11) offers 
an account of experiential learning that we suggest would sit uncomfortably 
with many assumptions about valid learning and competences, but why is that, 
and at what cost to society as 


a whole? Hinman (1986, 1987), through her work 
in the UK in further educatio Р 


n, is grappling with these issucs. 
To what extent have instituti 


arning and competences are 


promised? What are the wi 5 of this? To what degree have 
traditional disciplinary bou i 
development Strategies ena 
determined ways? 
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The increasingly widespread use of APEL as a basis for access provides a 
solid foundation for using its possibilities to greater effect. Reflection upon, and 
the analysis of, prior work and life-experience, opens up challenging ethical and 
social questions for teachers and learners alike. A wider focus than on narrowly 
defined academic or employer led criteria may address the concerns of those 
who find it difficult to reconcile some aspects of current practice with curricu- 
lum or social change objectives associated with this village (see Chapter 1). Can 
APEL provide a basis for not just economic, but also social, personal and 
institutional development objectives? 


New possibilities for post-school education 


Onc of the biggest challenges for post-school education systems in the USA and 
Europe is to change the participation patterns that still persist, (c.g. Schutze, 
1987) despite years of supposed commitment to reversing them: 


... those who participate most actively are those who already have the 
greatest degree of education and training, those who have the highest 
incomes, those who are of the ethnic majority, and those who regard 
themselves as the educated classes (Keeton, 1987). 


The section below focuses primarily on adults in higher education. We 
believe, however, that many of the issues we address have wider relevance. 


Reversing current patterns of participation 


Kolb (1984) argues: 


For many so-called nontraditional students — minorities, the poor, and 
mature students — experiential learning has become the method of choice 
for learning and personal development. 


Chickering (1976) suggests that current approaches to and assumptions 
about teaching and learning generally tend to reinforce: 


... fearful-dependent, opportunistic, and conforming-to-persons levels of 
ego development and the obedience-punishment, instrumental egoism 
and exchange, and good-boy [as originally written] orientations of moral 
development (Chickering, 1976). 


Students whose backgrounds are characterized by a high degree of conform- 
ity to the demands of traditional formal schooling may groan about the status 
quo in higher education institutions, but will none the less accommodate 
themselves to the system as they know it. For others, this may require major 
compromises. Fundamental issues of identity, and core values and beliefs, that 
have emerged since initial schooling, may be put at risk through a re- 
accommodation to the purposes and assumptions of the formal system (see, e.g. 
Weil, 1986, 1988; Peterson, Chapter 16). 
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То what extent is higher and continuing education currently о 
diverse learners to offer quality learning opportunities of relevance, ae z 
the complexity of their own lives, but also to the problems bas cain sie 
variety of levels in their communities and their society as a w 2 е? Poe му 
that experiential learning as simultaneously а philosophy, ас осе E Mono 
ologies, and a set of principles, leads to new experiences and ‘pote nta j К 
situations’ (Jarvis, 1987) that we сап neither predict nor ТИВЕН A 
experiences may enhance our capacity to engage genuinely with issues o IT 

When we consider this village from the perspective of, for cxample, the A i : 
village, the concern is to develop a varicty of strategies for recognizing wha 


adults have gained from life and work experience. But, as Chickering (1976) 
asks: 


How many curricula, courses, classes, seminars and examinations Нор 
students build knowledge from personal experiences and personally gener - 
ated syntheses and paradigms? How many teachers in the natural sciences, 
the humanities, and the social and behavioural sciences help students not 
only to acquire basic concepts, competency, and knowledge, but also help 
them to use those learnings to make sense of life and of themselves, to 
generate personal insights through subjective and dialectical processes. 


The social change village might ask: 
context of experience and knowledge ge 
by formal education systems? Equall 
adopting an approach to education t 
viduals, at the expense of deficiencies 
1986). As Tumin (1976) 
for the assessment and a 


‘With what consequences is the wider 
neration and use dismissed as irrelevant 
y, whose interests are being served by 
hat focuses on the deficiencies of indi- 
in the society as a whole? (Youngman, 
argucs, in his discussion of valid and invalid rationales 


ccreditation of experiential learning: 


Finally, the personal growth an 


traditional higher and Continuin 


А : oc at 
і g education still perpetuates the illusion tha 
people function as coherent, rati lecti : 7 G 


in-use’ evident at the level of acti 


Schén, 1974, 1978) Suggests that we are somehow immune from the effects О 
earlier experience, emoti i 


personal stance shapes 
Chapter 2 I ). This village would argue that there need to be far more opportuni- 
ties for individuals to become self-aware of themselves as learners, and а5 
people. 
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what we say we believe and our actions. Some have argued that educated 
individuals, and the organizations which they create, are becoming increasingly 
less able (1) to recognize such gaps, and (2) to know how to reduce them 
(Argyris and Schón, 1974, 1978). 

Learning how to learn, and the need for diverse adults to have such 
Opportunities, is an increasingly predominant concern in post-school learning 
contexts. But how can we develop and apply ‘learning to learn capacities’, not 
just to the demands of technological change and the ‘knowledge explosion’, but 
to other equally important concerns, that involve ourselves and the societies 
within which we live? 

Experience provides the baseline against which reflection, reconceptualiz- 
ation and reframing, and the consideration of new integrations and applications 
can occur. We believe that students need varied learning experiences in 
post-compulsory education, through which they can become more capable of 
understanding and transforming their experience. Such experiences may in- 
clude internships, projects, structured activity, opportunities for dialogue on a 
varicty of levels, systematic reflection on prior learning and on group processes. 
These provide the ‘meaning frameworks’ within which theory and research, 
information and ideas can be made sense of, assessed from different perspec- 
tives, and applied. Recurring cycles of engagement and, as Bawden (1988) says, 
‘problem tackling’, needs to involve the ‘concrete and the abstract, reflection 
and action’. Each experiential engagement provides a vantage point for ad- 
dressing the interrelatedness of intellectual, personal and social learning. Each 
cycle can engender new understandings for agency or action. 


Untapped group learning possibilities 


Group processes in higher education are a rich source for experiential learning, 
but we believe that they are seldom tapped to their full potential. When group 
learning involves reflection on the processes in which learners and group 
members engage, and the meanings they attribute to such processes, students 
Can develop a language to make sense of their own experience as learners. 

For example, Jaques (1984) speaks of the extrinsic and intrinsic aims and 
Purposes of small-group teaching, and some of the task and socio-emotional 
Capabilities to be derived from working in groups in*post-school education. 
Others offer specific strategies for using group experience to increase self- 
awareness and awareness of self in relation to others (see, e.g. Miles, 1981; 
Johnson and Johnson, 1982). Griffin (1987) writes about how groups can help 
learners to ‘name the processes’ in which they are engaged, and develop a 
deeper understanding of new possibilities for learning — individually and in 
Soups. Boud et al. (1985) cite strategies for facilitating reflection, as a basis for 
‘urning experience into learning. Ы 

hen we make ourselves and our learning processes the focus of reflection 
and analysis, we can better learn to value alternative ways of knowing (e.g. 
Belenky et al. 1986; Gilligan, 1982). We can acknowledge those aspects of our 
experience and our understanding that remain incoherent, as O'Reilly has 
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discussed (Chapter g), and discover the validity of our intuitive ee 
discussed by Wylde (Chapter 11). The personal аира iA en 
the importance of noticing those aspects of experience which forti y | us ^ 
postures, and those which make us eager to engage in further latning » € 
reflection, we can learn more about what our leanings or resistances say аһ 
our own personal stance (Salmon, Chapter 21). . í aA 

But we suggest that group processes cannot be divorced from the so us 
context of experiencing. Many of the assumptions that continue to а мент 
higher education systems, and its rhetoric, stem from the belief that ifwe c ua 
the individual, improvements in our institutions and our society will result. 
question this basic premise, as does London (1972, p. 13): 


Much of the curriculum of formal education is developed for its value for 
the teacher and not the students. Far too many faculty members are clitists 
who mistrust students, and are more interested in producing imitations of 
themselves than active, involved, and dedicated citizens who are partici- 
pating in community activities and taking an active part in helping 
determine the character of their society. 


He goes on to suggest, 


- While we often assert that the schools should help their students to learn 
how to think critically, critical thinking in practice is restricted. Teachers 
infrequently assume the role of social critics, nor do they tolerate much 


criticism of themselves or of our major institutions (London, 1972). 


Experiential learning and reflection 
enabling students to think bey 
the interrelatedness of their ex 
social system. In groups, stu 
experience of particular social 
through interactions with wider 
helped to see how our leanings 
to, and positioning within, th 
Chapter 6). In such kinds of 
commitments and responsib 
these levels can provide anot 


in groups provides opportunities for 
ond their own individual needs, to acknowledge 
periencing and their autonomy within the wider 
dents can consider patterns that recur in the 
groups, and the ways in which we are shaped 
cultural norms and social structures. We can be 


‚ we all exist in relation 
living, in societies curre 


sity and problems of global concern, 
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New conceptions of learning and knowing 


Descartes, often regarded as the ‘father of modern philosophy’ in the West, was 
a brilliant thinker whose influence is still pervasive within higher and con- 
tinuing education. His influence, however, has helped to reinforce the academic 
tradition of perpetuating dichotomies between mind and matter, between 
thinking and doing, between intellect and emotion: ‘I think, therefore I am.’ 
The dominant image is a man, isolated from the contamination of everyday life. 
It is said that Descartes used to crawl into a stove to do his thinking, to ensure 
that he would not be disturbed. For us, from a current perspective, his 
intellectual brilliance is diminished by this image. How capable would 
Descartes be of working with diverse men and women today, the majority of 
whom need to cope with the complexities of the real world? 

Higher education still overemphasizes cognitive learning of fixed content by 
the individual student. Academic theories and research remain largely the 
responsibility of people with particular perspectives and interests, representing 
à small band of social experience. Our view, and that of growing numbers of 
others, is that this can only be dysfunctional in today’s complex society (we 
return to this in our conclusion). 

New conceptions of knowing are now evolving. The authority traditionally 
ascribed to subject experts is being challenged: 


To truly know does not require that we separate ourselves from that which 
we wish to know, but that we become critically engaged with it with a view 
towards changing it. Indeed, to learn about something is to change it, for to 
learn is to appropriate, name, and use (Boston, 1972). 


Lindquist is an American educator whose institution, Goddard, has for many 
years been at the forefront of developments in experiential learning in the USA. 
He has argued that competitive and meritocratic systems of traditional edu- 
Cation, although helpful for some objectives, are not helpful for achieving the 
democratic ideals of freedom with responsibility, and independence with 
Cooperation. He cites the challenge of experiential educators as that of bringing 
together the voices of ‘inner’ and ‘connective’ with those of ‘others’ and ‘reason’ 
(CAEL, 1987). A 

Kolb (1984, p. 225) spcaks of integrated, experientially based knowing as: 


- - essentially eclectic, if by the term is meant, ‘not consistent with current 
forms.’ It stands with one foot on the shore of the conventions of social 
knowledge and one foot in the canoe of an emergent future — a most 
uncomfortable and taxing position, one that positively demands commit- 
ment to cither forging ahead or jumping back to safety. 


New roles Jor educators « 


Academics’ subject expertise is important but not sufficient for engaging with 
the implications of new conceptions of teaching and learning. They must learn 
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how to become a different kind of resource for students’ learning. For example, 
their understanding of particular disciplines can provide the basis for posing 
problems which will challenge students, and strengthen their capacity to seek 
and apply a wide range of resources in relation to it, (Hutton s framework, in 
Chapter 4, offers a useful guide in this respect, since it is based on a recognition 
of the complexity of issues entailed in ‘problem solving’.) Educators can also use 
their understanding of particular areas of knowledge as the basis for designing 
sequences of activity for engaging learners through a range of learning modes 
(sce, e.g. Packham et al., Chapter 13; Jarvinen, Chapter 15; Nelson, Chapter 10; 
Peterson, Chapter 16). The key challenge is to support learners in the develop- 
ment of personally grounded frameworks of meaning within which they can 
better assimilate new ideas and ways of seeing. 

Educators need to become better attuned to the logic of the learner, and to 
allow this to have primacy over their own conception of the logic of the subject. 
Problems derived from the unartificial setting of life seldom fit neatly into the 
artificial boundaries around which our institutions still tend to be structured. 
Kirkwood (1976) says that if we can agree that: 


learning is what matters, and that setting, structure and process are the 
means to that end and not ends in themselves, it will b 
all that we [as academics 
experience. 


c the best evidence of 
] do, that we can indeed learn greatly from 


Educators can play a key role 
whereby learners can be challenged 
real complexities and consequences e 
body of research stemming from wor 


in setting up experiential opportunities 
to apply their learning, and engage with 
ntailed in that application. The extensive 


k at Lancaster University and at Gothen- 
burg can also help to guide educators in coming to grips with what teaching and 
learning and assessment strategies promote deep learning, as opposed to surface 


learning (see, e.g. Entwistle and Ramsden, 1983; Marton et al., 1984; Richard- 
son et al., 1987). 


Boreham (1987) suggests that: 
Educators wishing to prom 


] t 'romote learning from experience . . . have to revive 
in their students learning styles which may have been discouraged since 
primary school - learning from experience depends on learning how to learn 
from experience. і 


This is no less true for students than itis for educators. As Whitaker (1978) says; 
academics are still trained: 


erse the process, 
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stand the notion of ‘process’ at the curriculum, interpersonal, group and social 
levels places new demands on academics who are accustomed to delivering 
lectures to passive, traditional students. Structures of promotion and reward 
should recognize the development entailed in endeavours that go against the 
mainstream; new forms of staff and organizational development thus become 
critical. Developments in continuing education and shifts in existing patterns of 
access will redraw subject, sector and staff role boundaries (Schuller e al., 
1988). 

We believe that new roles and capabilities can only be learned experientially, 
through a wide range of professional development opportunities that in them- 
selves model, and engage academics in, new conceptions of learning and 
knowing. Academics need opportunities to reflect, re-frame and transform their 
Own experience in ways that help them to respond more effectively to new 
expectations and demands. 

For example, McGill et al. (Chapter 12) offer one strategy that can be 
self-managed by staff, and can better attune them to what experiential learning, 
and working in problem and process-centred ways may mean. Packham et al. 
(Chapter 13) discuss others. 

We believe it is critical to evolve new meanings-in-practice for teaching and 
learning within the more relevant terrains suggested by experiential learning 
theories and practices across the four villages. In our experience, there are grave 
Consequences in the still predominant tendencies to transmit prepackaged, 
abstract knowledge at the expense of developing and recognizing other kinds of 
learning and knowing; to assume that individual development and learning, 
with no opportunity to reflect on the social context, will result in people who will 
challenge the ways in which current patterns of participation and inequality are 
Maintained. In working with groups outside higher education, we have learned 
Just how far and how deeply beyond the academy walls the consequences of 


these choices extend. Chickering (1981) say: 


Given the social forces and the cultural contexts to which we are subject, we 
seldom reach those developmental goals we value. Our becoming typically 
falls short of what we would become. But the striving is there in most of us. 


Expanding notions of transforming and empowering 


In the social change village, there are a number of subgroups, each of which 
interprets the relationship between theory and experience in a different way. 

hen we examine our own experience in social change groups where an 
emphasis on particular ways of working and on theory predominate, we can 
'dentify influences that diminish our capacity and willingness to learn in that 
environment, For instance, the following can be disempowering rather than 
“Mpowcring: when any reference to subjective experience is seen as tangential 
or Irrelevant; when the emphasis is on ‘getting it right and on analytical and 
Intellectual critique at the expense of listening, exploring and creating personal 
Meaning; when the language used makes us feel so disconnected from our own 
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experience that we lose the ground from which we might speak; when intellec- 
tual posturing makes genuine dialogue and risk taking impossible; when the 
emphasis is on exclusion rather than engagement; when the intricate connec- 
tions between task and process, and between thought and deed, are disre- 
garded; when reflection on contradictions between rhetoric and reality is 
dismissed as unnecessary; when creativity is submerged by excessive critique. 
Many of these features of a learning environment operate in higher education, 
where we believe they can be equally disabling, and particularly for new kinds of 
adult learners. 

Other groups in this village are genuinely struggling with what dialoguc, 
personal and collective empowerment, participation, support, and learning 
from experience mean in practice in terms of their aims for social change (sce, 
c.g. Keregero and Criticos, Chapters 18 and 19). Overall, however, this village 
provides a critique that helps us to consider, for instance, how dominant, ‘taken 
for granted’, or academic, conceptions of experience can constrict our own 
understandings of experience; how myths perpetrated as the reality for all may 
have only a limited range of applicability; how conciousness-raising in groups 
with others who share aspects of our experience can become a means of personal 
and collective empowerment (see Serrao and Jensen, Chapter 20). Р 

In this village, по more or no less than any other, there is a need for reflection 
on the meanings and values associated with experiential learning, and to 
examine the extent to which practice may betray intentions. 


‘Real talk? vs ‘Didactic talk? 


Freire, an important figure for many groups in this village, speaks of the critical 
importance of ‘dialogue’, as discussed earlier in this chapter and in Chapter !- 
However, he refers only to men through his images and his words in the books 
which have had the greatest impact (e.g. Freire 1972a,b, 1974). 

| Feminist theory and research provide an important analysis of these recur- 
ring features in our experience. At the level of the experiential learning process, 
the more recent work of people like Belenky et al. (1986) and Gilligan (1982) сап 
help to consider the notion of dialogue from alternative perspectives. New ways 
of seeing, of knowing and of relating, need to take account of gender-related 
patterns. For example, Gilligan identifies the different ways in which women in 
her study spoke about ethical issues, Motions like ‘equality’ ‘truth’ and ‘justice’ 
had little meaning when interpreted out of the context uf relationships. In other 


words, the interrelatedness of moral choice and the social context was what gave 
meaning to moral issues and, therefore, their consideration was grounded m 
actual experience. j 


Belenky et al. (1986) 
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Constructivists make a distinction between ‘really talking’ and what they 
consider to be didactic talk in which the speaker’s intention is to hold forth 
rather than to share ideas. In didactic talk, each participant may report 
experience, but there is no attempt among participants to join together to 
arrive at some new understanding. ‘Really talking’ requires careful listen- 
ing; it implies a mutually shared agreement that together you are creating 
the optimum setting so that half-baked ideas can grow. ‘Real talk’ reaches 
deep into the experience of each participant; it also draws on the analytical 
abilities of cach (Belenky et al., 1986, p. 144). 


Such issues have particular relevance to social change and formal education 
contexts where didactic talk is the norm. The work of these writers enables us to 
re-examine the role of dialogue from an alternative grounding in reality. This 
alternative reality is borne out of a particular form of socialization and 
oppression. Different meanings-in-practice are suggested, emerging out of a 
different experience (sce Serrao and Jensen, Chapter 20). 

Freire’s writing and work in social change yields additional issues of wider 
relevance- to this and other villages. We share Boston's (1972, p. 87) view, who, 
a "loving critic’ of Freire, questions the contradiction between Freire's: 


career in which the causes of clarity, demythologizing, demystifying, and 
de-obfuscation have been pursued at great personal cost and the leaden 
philosophical prose which Freire inflicts on his readers. 


Boston applauds the ways in which Freire describes how he always works back 
to the experience of the concrete situation. But in his writing: 


-.. he makes experience subservient to philosophy; separates knowing 

from intentionality and the knower in situ. The effect is that the explanation 

of a new educational approach is at odds with the approach itself. We are 

invited toa parade of concepts before we share an experience, or before we 

are even told a story (ibid.). 
(We are all too well aware of our own struggles with these issues, by virtue of 
doing a book on experiential learning.) 

Social change groups and movements that espouse empowerment and 
transformation objectives may inadvertently under-rate the significance of 
cnabling people to make personal sense and meaning of those social change 
objectives. In failing to recognize the importance of this, advocates of social 
Change can undermine their objectives. Experiential learning can enable those 
Connections, 


1 deology, experience and personal meaning 
о 


Мапу People in social change movements are motivated by commitments to 


Ciminating oppression in its many forms. They are highly critical of top-down, 


economically driven national agendas that stress individualism and utilitarian 
Objectives for maintaining the social order. But in our experience, there are also 
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in this vi in ways that arc no less 
ocial change movements within this village that operate in w ays that a opes 
functional and autocratic. For example, Griffith. (1972) scole б 
1 1 с: transforma 
i ls which he espouses as the means o ] 
assumption that the idea ! à | a х SAP 
can аву be thrown to the wind, once the ‘revolution has come to р GR CM 
An experiential learning philosophy helps to clarify when idcology cons x E 
and when it empowers. Griffin's essay points out how ideology is borne o von 
i ] > it fails recogniz 
reflection upon experience, but may get to a point where it fails to recog 
experience as a transformative force: 


Originally borne of feeling, it pretends to float about and argana fenai TE 
It organizes experience according to itself, without touching expe [s d n 
Noone can tell it anything new. Experience ceases to surprise it, in or m i 
transform it. It is annoyed by any detail which does not fit into its үш 
view. Begun as a cry against the denial of truth, now it denies any ш : 
which does not fit into its scheme. Begun as a way to restore one’s sense o 

reality, now it attempts to discipline rcal people, to remake natural beings 
after its own image . . . All that makes it question, it regards as the enemy. 


: age: LINE ion 
Begunasa theory of liberation, it is threatened by new theories of liberati 
(Griffin, 1982, p. 168). 


We believe that looking at experiential learning in the context of ша 
change village can clarify the ideologies operating with respect to ср 
learning and change processes — often implicity — in other villages. Heperi qs 
learning in this context (to review some of the issues we addressed at om 
beginning of this chapter) concerns the process and content of experiencing, 
reflecting on experience, making sense of experience (on personal, о 
institutional and social levels), perspective transformation and, in turn, uar. i 
lating the outcomes of these processes into personal, institutional and oe 
action. Only through recurring cycles, starting with many different sources и 
experience, can what Argyris and Schón (1974) call *double loop learning 0С 


; AC + t is 
achieved, whereby the contradictions between what is espoused and wha 
done become clearer. 


We suggest that this villa 
associated with the person 
‘learning climate’ and th 
disable — as discussed earl 
learning approaches used 
section and Chapter 1, 


ge can learn from some of the processes and auge 
al growth and development village. For example, A 
€ process of dialogue needs to enable, rather Е 
ier in this chapter, Equally, many of the giant 
in post-school education, as described in the previou 

tend to be dismissed by some in this village as mere 


‘methodology’ or ‘technique’. But such approaches may help people to make the 
analysis of the social context more relevant an 


ing for social change need 


product to be thrust upo 
of an alternative analysi 
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A radical social change movement may: 


sing the songs of collectivity with great passion, but how do those involved 
learn deep in their bones the meanings of those words through living 
practice. To read about equality may warm the heart and nourish the 
intellect, but what do the words mean in terms of ‘being’ and ‘doing’ in 
everyday life? What does it mean to genuinely translate espoused values 
into daily words, gestures, nuance and deed? (McGill, 1988). 


How do they ensure that the critique does not paralyse but empowers people 
to create alternatives and concrete learning outcomes? 

In our experience, there are as many community-based groups within this 
village that are enabling, as there are those that are disabling. The former help 
us to see how dialogue, group support, equality, personal and collective 
empowerment, and social change can be at the centre of experiential learning 
Processes. They can help people in other villages to engage with, rather than 
avoid, sources of learning located in the social context of experience. This village 
can bring new meanings to the implications of broadening access and generat- 
Ing responsibility and commitment in higher education, and to current notions 
of personal growth and development. 


Broadening notions of personal growth and 
development 


This village provides opportunities to explore aspects of ourselves that inhibit 
Our potential to be as we wish to be. Our motivation to become involved in such 
Sroups may come from the awareness that there are immense contradictions 
between how we want to be and what we say we do, between our stated values 
and beliefs, and how we tend to be experienced by others. But we suggest that 
Personal growth and development groups often get stuck, and seldom go beyond 
the individual level to examine how the social context may also shape our 
Personal experiencing. Many in the social change village would also argue that 
Much of the practice in this village only helps people to adjust to the status quo. 

disproportionate emphasis on individual responsibility and autonomy, at the 
Xpense of consciousness raising as a basis for personal and collective empower- 
ment, can undermine stated aims of social change in this village (sce, e.g. Walter 
and Marks, 1981). 


Addressing the social context 


An example from a ‘personal growth’ learning environment . . 
aking an example from a therapeutically oriented group, someone might begin 
10 recognize the disabling influence of ah early relationship with a parent and 
ways in which that may be ai the source ofa great deal of personal anger. She or 
1 may work very hard to understand that damage on a personal level, and to 
see how it has perhaps affected current relationships. A skilled facilitator may 
help the person to role-play, or explore psychodramatically, ways of dealing 
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with similar situations in their everyday life that seem linked to that carly 
i experience. 

m a number of men in the group speak of tremendous pina 
and anger towards their mothers for not standing up to their fathers, a 
pattern can serve equally as a focal point for experiential learning. са 
guide such learning beyond the level of mere self-awareness and under aps '8 
could address the institutional and public arenas for our experiencing. т 
might include: What might be the consequences of such anger in the organiz- 
ation or community where we work or live? How might anger towards women 
be reinforced by cultural and institutional norms? What policies and practices 
work to maintain inequality and oppression? How are men encouraged to 
collude with these? What does the fact that so many men feel that way towards 
women, say about gender relations in this society? What wider social forc а 
make it difficult for us to change existing patterns of power and dominance: 
What can individuals do? What can men do to challenge and change these, 1n 
our own lives and in the spheres within which we live and work? Small-group 
work can enable men and women, or black and white people, to reflect initially 
on their experience in the social context separately, and then together. 


An example from education or organizational training/consullancy 

Alternatively, someone working with groups on issues of teamwork might stress 
the importance of effective group functioning, and proce such as construc- 
tive feedback and mutual support. She or he may use experiential activities 
designed to foster the development of interpersonal and communication skills. 
Imagine, however, that within that le. 


arning group, there are men and women, 
black and white, 


from different social backgrounds, with experience of how 
themes related to race and gender oppression become reinforced by grouP 
processes and organizational functioning. They may be 
irrational the behaviour of certain indiv 


organizational culture, and how power and prejudice combine to ensure that 

the status quo remains little changed (sce, c.g. Weil et al., 1985) 
The objectives for personal develo 

groups may be undermined 

invisible, as if they 


all too aware of just how 
iduals might be within that particular 


pment activity in work or educational 
if the social dimensions of experience are kept 
were not at issue. Some dimensions may feel more at issuc for 
some rather than others; but certain norms may make it difficult, nigh imposs~ 
ible, to raise them. These issues might, therefore, not be the object of grouP 
reflection and exploration, although these aspects of experiential learning аге a5 
relevant as any other. The onus for raising such issucs is also often put upon 
those who have the most to lose. For example, in largely male or white groups, a 
is common for members of oppressed groups to be seen as ‘the problem’, or a5 
‘having a problem’ that is not ‘the group’s’ concern, as discussed in Chapter !- 


Equally, when women or black people try to highlight aspects of their ow? 


experience, which may differ from thatofothers in the group, they can be seen а5 
disrupting the status quo. 


We have come to realize just how much 
experience has conditioned us to 


or ‘divisive’ and as somehow 


" 
A > ial 
prior educational and soeia 
й à : € 
see engagement with such issues as 'disruptiV 
Scparate from the realm of experience considere 
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‘legitimate’ within personal growth and development contexts. The perspective 
from the social change village enables us to ask: ‘Disruptive to whom? Divisive 
for whom? Legitimate on whose experiential terms?” 

When such issues are not regarded as integral to personal growth and 
development, the realities of divisiveness as persistently manifested across our 
cultures and social structures, and its origins in our personal and collective 
experience, can be denied (sce McGill et al., Chapter 12). 


Responding as facilitators 


Facilitators in these contexts can have a key influence on the extent to which 
such explorations are seen as legitimate and relevant to personal growth and 
development as any other aspects of our experience. So, for example, returning 
to the example of ‘teamwork’, enabling different groups to reflect on their 
experience of a particular organization becomes an important source of further 
learning. The identification of patterns in the informal culture, such as white 
men socializing most nights, to the exclusion of others in the team, can help 
work-based groups to examine how a great deal ofinformation may be kept from 
Certain team members — no matter how adept they are at teamwork ‘skills’. The 
experience of different groups can also bc used to examine how particular 
Structures, policies and practices in the organization may undermine stated 
aims and values about responsiveness to the community, in all its diversity. 

In offering such an analysis, it is important to acknowledge the irrationality 
and the uses and abuses of power that are so much a part of our social experience 
and social structures. But, increasingly, people working as facilitators in this 
Village are confronting participants who are concerned with challenging the 
Many complex ways in which dominant perceptions and assumptions, and 
Patterns of inequality, are maintained. Such participants may have had con- 
siderable experience of groups where learning from experience, and the de- 
velopment of a deeper understanding of and challenge to the social context of 
eXperience, have been central. Their experience of such groups may have helped 
them to see patterns in the wider reality more clearly. They may also have had 
pPortunities to reflect on their prior experience with others from similar 
Packgrounds, and to identify the themes that recur despite individual diversity. 

hey may have realized, however, that although some aspects of their develop- 
Ment are explicable in terms of the social context, others are explicable only in 
terms of themselves. Untangling those interactions, between selfand society, is 
а process of experiential learning that becomes critical to their personal 
Meanings for individual growth and development. — — . 

n placing new demands on facilitators working in this village, there isa need 
to develop competence, confidence and creativity in legitimating individuals 
Social experiential learning, as a basis for development and change. Facilitators 
and trainers need opportunities to consider how they may inadvertently be 
colluding with assumptions and perceptions that contradict their very pur- 


Poses, а i a E ey have little to gain 
er 5s cause particular social groups to conclude that they g 
e 
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This village provides a forum for a great deal of learning and development in 
Western society. We believe, therefore, that it is important that itconsiders how 
its dominant values and assumptions may be subtly undermining progress 
towards equality, and legitimating certain aspects of experience at the ex pensé 
of others — equally valid. In this way, what this village has to offer may become 
available to a wider range of social groups who are committed to understanding 
how the personal is also political. 


Conclusion 


Is there a larger ‘story’ that provides a more coherent conceptual framework 
that can guide the development of new possibilities for experiential learning: 
Henry (Chapter 2) poses a similar question. We believe that there is. 

The ‘story’ that helps us to ground our experience and understanding of the 
breadth and diversity of the field is offered by the notion of ‘paradigm shift’. This 
is described by Capra as referring to: 


...a profound change in the thoughts, perceptions, and values that form a 
particular vision of reality. The paradigm that is now shifting has domi- 
nated our culture for several hundred years, during which it has shaped our 
Western society and has significantly influenced the rest of the world. This 
paradigm comprises a number of ideas and values that differ sharply from 
those of the Middle Ages; values that have been associated with various 
streams of Western culture, among them the Scientific Revolution, thc 
Enlightenment, and the Industrial Revolution. They include the belief in 
the scientific method as the only valid approach to knowledge; the view of 


the universe as a mechanical system comprised of elementary material 
building blocks; the view of life in socict 


y as a competitive struggle for 
existence; 


and the belief in unlimited material progress to be achieved 
through economic and technological growth. During the past decade all 


these ideas and values have been found severely limited and in need of 
radical revision (Capra, 1982, pp. 11-12) 


The notion of ‘paradigm’ 
concepts, and pro 
(1978, p. 203) 
reasonable’. 

The notion of ‘paradigm shift’ 
sources of experience that challeng, 
reality and truth, and how learnin 
of these emerges from research tak 
in particular, nuclear physics. Suc 
of traditional science (Bohm 
second comes from the world a 


, therefore, refers to patterns of assumptions, valucs; 
positions that underpin a particular world view. As Patton 
says: ‘paradigms tell [people] what is important, legitimate, and 


is supported by evidence from three major 
€ dominant assumptions about the nature 0 
g and change is best brought about. The first 
ing place at the frontiers of all disciplines but, 
h research undermines fundamental premises 
» 1980; Heisenberg, 1962; Capra, 1982). The 
round us. The evidence of our senses causes us tO 
ity of professional and academic institutions, and 


pervasive assumptions about the key role they play in ensuring social an 
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technological progress. Finally, there is the growing influence of social move- 
ments, through which common sense and institutionalized views of the world 
that have held sway for many years, and the power of a few, are being 
challenged. Capra (1982) cites the example of patriarchy: 


[This] has been extremely difficult to understand because it is all- 
pervasive. It has influenced our most basic ideas about human nature and 
about our relation to the universe — man’s nature and ‘his’ relation to the 
universe, in patriarchal language. It is the one system which, until recently, 
had never in recorded history been openly challenged, and whose doctrines 
were so universally accepted that they seemed to be laws of nature; indeed, 
they were usually presented as such. Today, however, the disintegration of 
Patriarchy is in sight. The feminist movement is one of the strongest 
cultural currents of our time and will have a profound effect on our further 
evolution. 


The assumptions of the old paradigm bar subjective experience from the 
realm of scientific discourse. In the new, the validity of such experience is 
upheld, and the capacity to reflect critically and objectively on subjective 
€Xperience becomes essential (e.g. Rowan, 1981). In the framework of the old, 
Mtuitive and emotional knowledge tend to be seen as a threat to ‘man’s reason 
and civilization’. Francis Bacon spoke of putting nature ‘on the rack and 
Wresting her secrets from her’ (Merchant, 1980). The new exposes these 
assumptions and fears as borne out of commitments to maintain the dominance 
and power of patriarchy. From the perspective of the old paradigm, detachment 
15 seen as possible, and the scientist ‘arranges the data to speak for itself 
(Lincoln and Guba, 1983). Bakan (1967) argues that this has caused verifi- 
Cation and measurement to take precedence over discovery and openness tonew 
*Xperience in the natural and human sciences. In the new, the mutual inter- 
action of observer and observed is actively acknowledged. In the old, there was 
no room for paradoxes, only for certainty and prediction. In the new, paradoxes 
are the essence of experiencing, and our challenge is to discover patterns in the 
rich fabric of our experience. Tentativeness is valued. In the old, linear logic was 
the foundation of reason and we relegated alternative channels for knowing toa 
Subsidiary position in the hierarchy, in which cognitive knowing was dominant. 

^ the new, lateral thinking, right and left brain thinking, and new metaphors 
9r wisdom emerge; images of webs, tapestries, and spirals predominate. In the 
old, the power of particular groups to define the ways in which experience 1s 
interpreted tends to be taken for granted; in the new, such power, and its 
Consequences, is questioned and challenged. The old paradigm was founded on 
the beliefthat knowledge could be built up, piece by piece, through fragmenting 

Own into its component parts. This beliefis reflected in the current ino n 
= assumptions of academic institutions. The new paradigm stresses whole- 
Ness through interconnectedness and interdependence of Варта, үе 
‚981са], social and environmental phenomena and the ways in which t S 
impact upon our experience — at individual, community, social and globa 
vels. (For further соп of these issues, see Heinsenberg, 1962; Bohm, 
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1980; Reason and Rowan, 1981; Capra, 1982; Wilbur, 1982; Harding, 1987; and 
Reason, 1988.) 

We have focused on the above as dichotomies. From the perspective of the 
new paradigm, we would ideally like to avoid such polarized distinctions. But 
from the perspective of the old paradigm, this is how the world can be seen, We 
are concerned to present the dichotomies in order to help establish the 
legitimacy of the new. This is necessary if only because there is still so much 
power in the old ways of seeing and interpreting the world. ine 

The challenges of taking on board the implications of ‘paradigm shift’ are 
immense: 


Like the choice between competing political institutions, that between 


competing paradigms proves to be a choice between incompatible modes of 
community life (Kuhn, 1970). 


Lather argues that paradigm shift may be in evidence, but a single group 
conversion to the assumptions of the new is rare. Instead, there is an ‘increasing 
shift in the distribution of professional alliances’ as practitioners of the new 
paradigm: ‘improve it, explore its possibilities, and show what it would be like to 
belong to the community guided by it’ (Lather, 1986). 

We suggest that this is exactly what is currently happening in cach village 
where a particular emphasis for experiential learning predominates. Some 
interpretations and practices still uphold norms and assumptions of the former 
paradigm. For example, when APEL is interpreted in practice as strictly a 
functional means to an end, and as a process of fragmenting experience into 
competences that are predetermined by traditional academic- and employer- 
based criteria, the assumptions of the old paradigm can be reinforced. The 
same occurs in social change movements that deny or subordinate personal 
experience, and refute the possibility of a ruling theory being challenged and 
transformed by new experience. 

In such examples, we would question the extent to which their aims for 
change are undermined by the underlying paradigmatic stance. To what extent 
do their applications of experiential learning jeopardise their stated aims and 
values, and delimit their potential for addressing the complexities of a changing 
world? (But look at what happens when we broaden the possibilities for APEL.) 

Equally, we see others, in each village, struggling to make sense of what it 
might mean to be part of communities and social structures within which the 
assumptions of the new paradigm are as pervasive as the old. We ourselves arc 
struggling with these conceptions, and have traced some of their outlines in this 
chapter. As Piercy (1979) writes, through the character of Jackrabbit, in her 
novel offering a Utopian vision of a society where people struggle to translate 
what the implications of the new paradigm may mean in practice: 


‘A powerful image says more tha 


1) can be listed. It cannot be wholly 
explained rationally,’ Jackrabbit sa 


id. ‘What does a melody mean?” 

We believe that developments in experiential learning still tend to be caught 
between two paradigms of practice. We see aggressive retreats to the values and 
assumptions of the old as an inevitable part of the process of paradigm shift. 
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Making sense of the implications of what it means to live ina community where 
the assumptions of the new paradigm are equally pervasive has to be largely 
intuitive and incoherent. As O Reilly argues, we need to affirm the validity of 
such knowing. It may become the basis for experiential learning out of which 
new understandings and strivings will emerge. 

To take on board the implications and challenges of the new paradigm 
requires fundamental ‘perspective transformation’ (Mezirow, 1978), and new 
capabilities for application. Such transformations can be sudden. They can also 
proceed more slowly: 


‚++ by a series of transitions which permit one to revise specific assump- 
tions about onesclfand others until a stage occurs in which the assumptions 
become transformed (Mezirow, 1985). 


Our argument in this chapter is that we now need to push the boundaries of 
our visions and our villages to acknowledge the interconnectedness of the whole: 


Without a sense of the whole, we have no way of evaluating the parts, no 
ways of appraising the importance of the expert, no way of seeing that the 
fragmentation and violence we lament in the world around is but the 
mirror image of our own cluttered and frenetic psyches (Bailey, 1977). 


Our purpose in this chapter, and the book as a whole, has been to identify the 
key features of each village, and some new possibilities for them deriving from 
the perspective of other villages. We must try not to be complacent about what 
we seek to change, and the ways in which we go about it. Our values and 
Commitments in cach village can become impoverished through a lack of 
dialogue, : 

Keeton (1987) argues that the future challenges for those of us ina to 
xperiential learning will take us into arenas where it will ene necessany to 
confront ‘strange and previously neglected questions’. ee. pomt 
offered by the contrasting assumptions of the old and eras igm, a 
Currently envisaged, may help us to reflect on and take v in oe 
*Xperiential learning. The resulting struggles may make ps se qua 
discover the questions we need to ask, and new ways in which we can act up 


their implications. 
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Experiential learning is ajterm which has different meanit 

different people, and those people représent very different . - 
‘constituencies’ and have very different values. This book 
appraises the multiplicity of meanings and practices associat 


The editors have identified four distinct ‘villages’ within the glo 
village of experiential learning. One village is clearly identified 
round the assessment and accreditation of prior experiential 
learning as a means of gaining access and recognition in relation to 
educational institutions, employment and professional bodies. A 
second village is the place for those who centre their activities on 
changing the practice, structures and purposes of post-school 
education. Another village can be identified amongst those who 
place learning from experience as the core of education for social 
change mainly outside educational institutions. Finally, there is 
the village where there is a focus on the potential and practice of 
personal growth and development. There are undoubtedly 
overlaps between these ‘villages’ and nuances of difference within 
the villages but the metaphor is valuable for conveying sense and 
meaning both within the villages and for extending our 
understanding of experiential learning through dialogue across the 
four villages. 


The contributors to this volume come from all four villages, and 
their personal explorations into the theory and practice of 
experiential learning will prove invaluable for educators and 
trainers around the world. 
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